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OPERA IN GERMAN 
COMES UNDER THE 
METROPOLITAN BAN 


Board of Directors Reverses Its 
Policy in Deference to What It 
Believes to Be Public Sentiment 
—Action Applauded and De- 
nounced——Melanie Kurt, Mme. 
Ober, Johannes Sembach, 
Hermann Weil and Carl Braun 
Affected by New Ruling, Will 
Lose Their Places in Company 
—Will Draw on Standard Rep- 
ertory to Fill the Gaps 


OMPLETELY reversing its policy as 
set forth in numerous Official state- 
ments made since America’s entry into 
the war against Germany, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company announced this 
week that it would eliminate from its 
répertoire all operas sung in German. 
The action of the board of directors is 
described by the operatic authorities as 
having nothing to do with the Dr. Karl 


Muck incident, although it is a reaction 
to the same public sentiment which de- 
manded a change of attitude on the part 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

To the host of Wagnerian devotees in 
New York the decision came as a distinct 
shock and resulted in heated criticism of, 
as one dissenter put it, a “crowd of so- 
ciety on ge who for the past twenty 
years had been trying to get rid of Ger- 
man operas because they were not musi- 
cians or music-lovers and did not care 
for them.” 


Grievous Blow to Musical Art, Says the 
“Post’”’ 


Acting as spokesman for those who 
decry the ban on opera in German, the 
New York Evening Post declared edi- 
torially on Saturday: 

“For an excited public opinion to try 
to dictate what opera should be produced 
and what orchestral numbers _ played 
would be a grievous blow to musical art 
in America. It is stated that there will 
be no German operas at the Metropoli- 
tan this winter. This we think regret- 
table, if only because it shows less 
breadth of tolerance than is to be found 
in London, where they are giving Ger- 
man opera right along, or in Vienna, 
where Shakespeare’s plays are frequent- 
ly produced. These great works of art 
surely rise above international rivalries 
and warfare. Particularly is this true 
of Wagner’s works. As we have already 
pointed out, Wagner was one of the 
most anti-Prussian Germans who ever 
lived. He hated Prussia and her official- 
dom, which he frequently denounced, and 
if he were living could surely be counted 
upon to be in opposition to-day.” 


Many Applaud the Decision 


On the other hand, there were many 
to aperene the decision of the directors 
on the ground that under existing condi- 
tions, with the quickly growing resent- 
ment against anything and everything 
that represents or suggests the Teutonic 
mind, the production of operas in Ger- 
man might be accepted as evidence of a 
division of sentiment in this country on 
the issues involved in the war. 

The Metropolitan people have been lit- 
erally deluged with protests against the 
giving of opera in German. Many sub- 
scribers announced that they would can- 
cel their subscription unless their pro- 
tests were heeded. At the Metropolitan 
the idea was scouted that “‘a few society 
acd had influenced the action of the 

irectors. 


What Prompted the Ban 


It may be said with authority that the 
directors acted on the theory that they 
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ROSITA RENARD 
Richly Gifted Young Chilean Pianist, Whose Recent Third New York Recital 
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The immediate effect on thé ' season’s 
operatic programs will be the elimination 
of probably all the Wagner works and 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” . although the 
wording of the announcement—“no per- 
formances of opera in the German lan- 
guage”—leaves a loop hole, for some of 
the Wagner works could be sung in Eng- 
lish. This would entail an immense 
amount of work on the part of the prin- 
cipals and chorus and, with ten novelties 
and revivals on the season’s program, it 
is almost unlikely that it would be at- 
tempted. 

The board’s decision will, further, 
leave idle such artists as Melanie Kurt, 
soprano; Margarete Ober, contralto; Jo- 
hannes Sembach, tenor; Hermann Weil, 












_ baritone, and Carl Braun, basso. 


Frieda Hempel and Margaret Matzen- 
auer, though coming from the Central 
Empires, could easily, it was said, fit into 
a repertoire which had no operas by any 
of the leading German composers of 
opera. Mme. Hempel has appeared suc- 
cessfully in “Tosca” and other Italian 
works, and Mme. Matzenauer, a Hun- 
garian by birth but an Italian subject 
through marriage, has also sung in [tal- 
ian and French. 


tance | 


When it disposes of the services of 
those artists who are automatically de- 
prived of places in the program, it is 
likely that the opera company will take 
advantage of a war clause w ich covers 
eventualities of this sort. 

One artist whose operatic appearances 
are materially affected by the new turn 
of affairs is Mme. Olive Fremstad, an 
American singer of Scandinavian de- 
scent, who was re-engaged for a number 
of performances in German réles. With 
the elimination of the German réles there 
remains for her “Tosca” and the possi- 
bility that Gluck’s “Armide” in French 
will be revived. She has already ap- 
peared here in this work, with Mr. 
Caruso in the leading tenor rdle. 

The only novelty, “in the German lan- 

uage,” announced for this season was 

“Saint Elizabeth,” by Franz Liszt. As 
this opera was done in English, in ora- 
torio form by the Schola Cantorum some 
four years ago, it is possible that it will 
be retained in the répertoire and sung 
in English. 

The Metropolitan was the first opera 
house in the Western Hemisphere to pro- 
duce, as it did in 1889, in complete form 
the “Nibelungen” tetralogy. In 1903, by 
presenting “Parsifal,” the same com- 
pany broke the monopoly of Bayreuth. 
Neither Richard Strauss’s “Rosenkav- 
alier” nor Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel” was not reannounced this seascn 
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DR. MUCK RESIGNS 
UNDER A STORM OF 
PUBLIC CRITICISM 


His Refusal to Conduct ‘‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ in Provid- 
ence Foliowed by Sensational 
Developments—Major Higgin- 
son and Manager Ellis Support 
Position of Kaiser’s Favorite 
Conductor but Later Reverse 
Themselves——Hadley Slated to 
Succeed Him? — Other Cities 
Would Bar Orchestra-——Balti- 
more Police Commission Can- 
cels Concert 


R. KARL MUCK, known as a per. 

sonal favorite of the Kaiser, and for 
nearly ten years conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, resigned his posi- 
tion on Friday of last week following a 
storm of censure which has_ probably 
never been equalled in virulence and 
magnitude in the case of any musician 
who has ever visited this country. His 
resignation became a matter of course 
when popular indignation was aroused 
over the report from Providence, R. L., 
that he refused to conduct “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” at the concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in that city. 
Immediately after the Providence inci- 
dent dispatches came from other cities 
in which the orchestra was soon to ap- 
pear on tour, announcing that the Bos- 


tonians would not be allowed to give their 
concerts unless their Prussian director 
changed his mind with regard to the 
propriety of playing the national air as 
part of his program. 

The most sensational feature of the 
Providence episode, however, was the 
fact that Major Henry L. Higginson, the 
wealthy Boston banker, founder and 
patron of the orchestra, together with 
Charles A. Ellis, manager of the orches- 
tra, supported Dr. Muck in his refusal 
to accede to public sentiment by playing 
the American air in Providence. 

Dr. Muck’s resignation had not been 
accepted when MUSICAL AMERICA went 
to press. It is believed that Henry Had- 
ley is a likely candidate for the position 
in ease his resignation is accepted. 


How It All Began 


The trouble, which began in Provi- 
dence, is described by MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
correspondent in that city as follows: 

Failure of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra to play “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” at its opening concert in this 
city (Providence) last Tuesday evening 
after representatives of nine local musi- 
cal organizations and the Rhode Island 
Liberty Loan committee had telegraphed 
asking that the national anthem be 
played, has aroused public feeling to such 
a pitch that further appearances here by 
the orchestra, at least under the direction 
of Dr. Muck, are out of the question. 

That the orchestra expected trouble 
was shown by the presence at the concert 
of Major Henry L. Higginson, the organ- 
ization’s founder and patron, and Man. 
ager C. A. Ellis, in addition to Assistant 
Manager Brennan, who is usually the 
sole representative of the orchestra at 
the hall. Evidently fearing some kind 
of demonstration had been planned if the 
patriotic selection was omitted, the sale 
of tickets at the door was stopped and 
the information given to the throng of 
would-be purchasers was, “We have sold 
all the seats we care to sell.” To the 
appeal of many prominent men and 
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THE NEW NATIONAL MUSICAL ALLIANCE 


Persons Prominent in Our Musical and Business Life Endorse Movement and 





Pledge Their Support 














Good Will and Enthusiastic Support 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It was with the keenest interest and 
appreciation that I read in the last issue 
of MusIcAL AMERICA your outline of a 
plan concerning a great National Musi- 
cal Alliance. Your plan is_ sound, 
healthy and worthy of national sup- 
port. In Mr. Freund’s speech at Balti- 
more he gave food for earnest thought. 
No one who is able to read the signs of 
the time will remain passive in the sup- 
port of this gréat movement, which tends 
to make Amierica independent, which 
tends to bring unqualified recognition to 
the musical art and its industries in this 
country. The musical world must assert 
itself! 

Mr. Freund’s splendid move to estab- 
lish a National Musical Alliance has my 
good will and enthusiastic support. 

- With a friendly greeting, 
Sincerely yours, 
LIBORIUS SEMMANN. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 31, 1917. 





Kitty Cheatham Hails the Musical 
Alliance 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to thank you at once for 
your initiative in conceiving and carry- 
ing out the great ideas which the new 
Musical Alliance embodies. 

It is a pioneer step which is leading 
directly toward the revelation and estab- 
lishment of true democracy and the 
brotherhood of man. 

It is a development in the line of spir- 
itual progress and — that spiritu- 
ality is working and that the voices of 
those who have risen to demand a cessa- 
tion of the autocratic conditions—which 
have held the musician and all men in 
bondage—are being heard. 

In this new era upon which we are en- 
tering, the discordant tones of rivalry 
and all inharmony must cease. The pure 
tone which will come from a higher sense 
of unity will be expressed in the new 
music which can only emanate from a 
wholly harmonious consciousness. 

Mr. Freund’s- proposed Musical Al- 
liance will eventually reveal the true 
community spirit. In this great Mother 
City are gathered all nationalities and 
out of the chaos and struggle for free- 
dom is coming, and soon, a community 
spirit that will express itself in a great 
burst of harmony and in a new art. 
It is here now and only waiting to be 
revealed. Then we will lead the whole 
world in a great community chorus. The 
invisible choir will become a visible one 
and its members those who have realized 
that more than technical equipment is 
necessary to make them eligible for its 
ranks. Only unselfed love for humanity, 
and.the unselfish efforts to establish the 
kingdom of heaven—harmony—in the 
hearts of men will reveal its Leader and 
those who are directors in its work. 

Please forgive me if I have written 
somewhat at length, but the knowledge 
that a Musical Alliance has become an 
established fact has impelled me to ex- 
press what I feel about its great signifi- 
cance at this vital hour. 

Faithfully yours, 

KITTY CHEATHAM. 

New York, Nov. 3, 1917. 


The Hour Is Ripe for the Work 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

There is undoubtedly room for the suc- 
cessful working out of the plans of “The 
Musical Alliance of the United States’’ 
and the hour seems right for the work: 
the fields are indeed white with the har- 
vest and the reapers are ready for the 
eall. May your clarion notes be heard 
above the din of the many other demands 
and the results of your efforts crowned 
with success. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR. 
New York, Nov. 3, 1917. 


A Great Service to the Nation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I was very much interested and grati- 
fied to hear the announcement last eve- 
ning at our Choral Society regarding the 
organization of a Musical Alliance de- 
signed to further the interests of musi- 
cians and music lovers generally. I have 
always felt that our municipalities should 
make adequate provision for music for 
the people and that we should encourage 
our own American composers, givin 
them a hearing when deserving of merit. 








I believe that if the Alliance will co- 
ordinate the many individual interests 
in the musical field and succeed in weld- 
ing them into a united, harmonious body 
working for good in our national and 
civic life, it will be doing a great service 
to the nation. 

I take pleasure in inclosing my dues. 
By the way, this nominal sum of $1 
should encourage thousands to join. As 
I understand it, all moneys are to be 
spent in furthering the aims of the Alli- 
ance, there being no salaried officials ex- 
cept the secretary. 

Wishing you success, I am, 

a yours, 
RANK D. VEILLER. 

New York, Nov. 3, 1917. 





Only Good Will Result 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
It gave me a great deal of pleasure 


to read in MusicaAL AMERICA that Mr. - 


Freund has formed an organization to 
be known as “The Musical Alliance of 
the United States.” 

Judging from the purposes to which 
this organization will devote its efforts, 
it seems to me that only good will result 
to the many interested in music. Musi- 


cians and music-lovers represent a great 
force in our national life. But, owing to 
the lack of a definite channel for ex- 
pression to date, this force has to a great 
extent been dissipated. The Alliance 
should centralize this force and be a 
power for universal service. 

Both Mrs. Gunther and myself are 
anxious to become members. I herewith 
inclose my check for annual dues. I 
think it very wise that the membership 
dues have been set at so nominal a figure 
as $1 per annum. This will undoubtedly 
encourage tens of thousands to become 
members. FREDERICK GUNTHER, 

Baritone. 

86 Madison Avenue, 

New York, Nov. 3, 1917. 





Enjoyed Mr. Freund’s Visit 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I inclose a check for $1 for member- 
ship to “The Musical Alliance.” Let me 
add that we greatly enjoyed Mr. 
Freund’s visit to our city and hope that 
he will be with us soon again. 

FREDERICK R. HUBER, 
Manager Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra. 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 2, 1917. 














First War Tax on Music 
Collected by Government 


New York Concert Audiences Pay $1,000 Toll.on Nov. 1—Will 
Not Recognize Reduced Price of Season Tickets, Pittsburgh 
Hears—Critics Said to Be Exempted—Reports from Various 
Cities Indicate No Difficulties 














|B feene.- SAM is now a one-tenth part- 
ner in all musical enterprise con- 
ducted in this country. 

The government began its enforcement 
of the 10 per cent tax on tickets on 
Thursday, Nov. 1, with only slight diffi- 
culties. This is not to say that the tax 
on music has been welcomed in all quar- 
ters; a number of organizations have 
protested that the war tithe is an unjust 
burden on educational], non-pfofitable in- 
stitutions, such as symphony orchestras 
and choruses. 3 

An eleventh-hour ruling from Washing- 
ton on Nov. 1 apparently provides that 
newspapermen attending musical per- 
formances as a matter of business are ex- 
empted from the war tax. It is estimated 
that the Government collected $1,000 
from three concerts in New York on the 
first day. The experimental methods of 
collection caused great confusion at vari- 
ous recitals in New York. Concert pa- 
trons are now expected to secure tickets 
earlier in order to comply with Wash- 
ington’s mandate. 

Reports from MUSICAL AMERICA cor- 
respondents in various parts of the coun- 
try indicate no loss in musical patronage 
because of the tax. 





Tax Bothers Los Angeles Managers 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 30.—The 
usual number of concerts are announced 
but most of the managers admit that the 
outcome is problematical, especially in 
the face of the ticket taxation. When 
asked for an additional $2 to pay the tax 
on tickets for a series of ten concerts, 
the purchaser often is saying, “If that is 
the case I will buy for only seven con- 
certs.” Also, the writers on music for 
the newspapers will not be seen so fre- 
quently, with a 40-cent tax on every con- 
cert or opera. . W. -F. G. 





Pittsburgh Hears That Full Tax Will Be 
Levied on Season Tickets 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 5.—An impor- 
tant ruling has just been received in 
Pittsburgh which concerns every concert 
course in the country where season 
tickets are sold at a reduced rate. For 
example, say six concerts are given in a 
series of recitals at $2 a concert or $10 
for a season ticket. The war tax must 


be paid on the course tickets the same 
as if they were single tickets. In other 
words, instead of only $1 tax being col- 
lected, the full tax on each admission 
ticket, or 20 cents a ticket, must be col- 
lected. Under the circumstances as out- 
lined the tax would be $1.20 for a season 
ticket or six concerts where the tickets 
were $2 for. each-performance or $10 for 
the season. .: ¢ 

Those who are managing the Heyn re- 
citals made the discovery this week, when 
a telegram was sent to Washington. An 
answer came back explaining the situa- 
tion as outlined. The full tax for season 
tickets is therefore being collected here 
from holders of season tickets. as 





Philadelphia Faces Problem 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 3.—Friday after- 
noon’s concert marked the orchestra man- 
agement’s first practical acquaintance 
with the war tax problem. The 10 per 
cent impost was collected from non-sub- 
scribers. Season ticket holders were ad- 
mitted duty free. The orchestra is now 
considering a plan whereby this back tax 
and the taxes for the balance of the 
season will be collected in lump sums. 
This will obviate annoying entrance door 
delays which, with an audience as large 
as that of the regular orchestra patrons, 
would be very considerable. The whole 
matter will come up for discussion at a 
directors’ meeting. “As to the critics,” 
declared Manager Judson, “we haven’t 
yet reached a decision. I suppose,” he 
smiled, “they may be considered as a 
necessary evil.” 7. a. oe 





St. Louis Learns That Advance Sale Is 
Exempt from Taxation 


St. Louis, Nov. 2.—An official ruling 
from the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington was received here this afternoon 
by those in charge of the appearances of 
the Chicago Opera Company to-night 
and to-morrow night. It was to the effect 
that inasmuch as practically all of the 
seats for this engagement were bought 
and paid for in advance of the date when 
the law covering the tax on admissions 
would go into effect, there would be no 
tax collection except on tickets actually 
sold after Nov. 1. This in a way sets a 
precedent and patrons of several musical 
courses and the Symphony Orchestra are 
anxiously waiting to see if the same rul- 


ing will be applied in their case. Tickets 
for several things have been sold in ad- 
vance, in some cases contracted for long 
before the time that the iaw was even 
passed, let alone become effective. 

H. W. C. 





Concert Prices Not Affected in San 
Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 31.—The war tax 
on amusements is expected to have little 
effect on concert attendance here. Pa- 
trons of the symphony orchestra already 
hold their season tickets, covering the 
entire concert series. These will be re- 
quired to pay the tax at each concert. 
The people attending other concerts will 
pay the tax when they buy their tickets. 
Manager Selby Oppenheimer states that 
he will act in conformity with the rule 
adopted by the theatrical managers, to 
collect the tax for the government, mere- 
ly acting as a government agent. There 
will be no variation in the admission 
schedules. T. N. 





$200,000 FOR ‘HUB’ SCHOOL 





Will of Mrs. Maria Evans Leaves Be- 
quest to New England Conservatory 


Boston, Nov. 3.—A_ bequest of 
$200,000 to the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music was one of the features of 
the will of Mrs. Maria Antoinette Evans, 
widow of the late Robert Dawson Evans, 
as announced last week. This consider- 
able amount is given to the Conservatory 
without restrictions and is an evidence 
of a disposition among the well-to-do in 
New England and elsewhere to include 
institutions of musical education in the 
list of their benefactions. The bequest 
supplements a previous gift of $100,000 
made by Mrs. Evans, part of which was 
applied to creating the five Evans free 
scholarships which are annually awarded 
to students of the Conservatory who ful- 
fill the requirements as to ability and 
grade of advancement and who are in 
need of assistance. 

Mrs. Evans was a lover of music and 
the drama, and in addition to her forma] 
gifts to the Conservatory she helped 
many music students, dancers and others. 
Shortly before her death she defrayed 
the expense of a magnificent new organ 
for the South Congregational (Dr. 
Hale’s) Church in this city. 

W. OH. L. 





GREEN TO SING IN ENGLAND 





American Baritone Engaged to Create 
Messager Réle in London 


Marion Green, American baritone, 
sailed on Nov. 3 for London, where he 
will create the title réle in André Mes- 
sager’s operatic version of Booth Tark- 
ington’s “Monsieur Beaucaire,” which 
will shortly be produced in that city un- 
der the management of Gilbert Miller. 

Mr. Green has appeared in concert for 
some time. A few years ago he came 
under the notice of Gertrude Cowen, the 
concert manager, who advised his re- 
tiring from public life for a while in 
order to devote his entire time to study. 
Following her advice, he began work 
with Giuseppe Campanari. 

He was recently heard by Mrs. Harris, 
the wife of the theatrical producer, and 
knowing that her husband was looking 
for a baritone to create the part of 
Beaucaire, she brought Mr. Green under 
his notice and the engagement followed. 





CLUB SNUBS KREISLER 





Society Women in Pittsburgh Suburb 
Bar Artist’s Planned Recital 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 3. — Fritz 
Kreisler was to have appeared before 
the Women’s Club of Sewickley Valley 
and the Edgeworth Club, but the fash- 
ionable women patrons decided that the 
violinist should not be welcomed, as he 
is an Austrian. 

The supporters of the guarantee fund 
in exclusive Sewickley showed their dis- 
pleasure and as a result Mr. Kreisler’s 
recital was transferred to Union Arcade 
in Pittsburgh. 

The action came as the result of Dr. 
Muck’s attitude toward the </> . 





Rumor That Hammerstein Will Re-enter 
Field in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 2.—It is rumored 
that Oscar Hammerstein once again in- 
tends re-entering the operatic field here. 
He plans to build an opera house, the 
location of which has not as yet been 
decided upon. It is, however, to be in 
the center of the city and the money 
for financing the project, it is said, has 
been obtained. M. B. S. 
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ASCHA HEIFETZ, the eighteen-year-old Russian violinist, whose success at his 
New York début a few weeks ago surpassed that of any other violinist of the past 
decade, has settled down in New York to remain for a long time to come. 
Heifetz is as simple and child-like off the stage as he is modest and self-controlled 
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Two days after his Carnegie Hall triumph he called up his accompanist, 
André Benoist, to inquire naively whether or not his concert had been artistically 
But he seemed not half as concerned over this as about attending a 
The pictures shown here make the reports of his 
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Caruso Returns, With Bags of Spanish Gold 

















NRICO CARUSO of the Metropolitan 

Opera Company, landed in New 
York on Nov. 4 after a season of opera 
in South America. His first act after 
setting foot on American soil at the 
Market Street dock on the East River, 
was to kneel and place his hand upon the 
ground. Then, rising, he kissed the hand 
which had been upon the ground and tak- 
ing off his hat, he bowed to the largest 
American flag in sight. “I am so glad,” 
he said, “to be back again in my step- 
mother country!” 

The tenor sang forty times in Buenos 
Aires, Rio di Janeiro and Sao Paulo, and 
brought back about $60,000 of South 
American gold. He also sang at a num- 
ber of concerts for the benefit of war 
relief organizations of the allies, realiz- 
ing over $100,000 for them. 

In Sao Paulo during a performance of 
Massenet’s “Manon” which the _ tenor 
sings only in French, someone in the au- 
dience cried out, “Sing it in Italian!” 
Mr. Caruso was somewhat disconcerted 
and had his manager explain during the 
intermission that he knew the opera only 
in its original tongue. 

Mr. Caruso was distressed about the 
situation on the Italian front. When the 
news was flashed by wireless to the 
steamer one night last week, the tenor 
dressed and spent the rest of the night 
walking the deck. He asked, shortly 
after landing, for the latest news and 
was sobered on learning that it was still 
bad. “Well, if they want me to go too,” 
he said, “I’m ready.” But Caruso is 
forty-four and is not likely to be called. 
“My son, Rodolfo, he is in the Alpini at 
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Phote. by Bain News Service 


The return of Enrico Caruso. De Segurola is welcoming his compatriot with a 
resounding kiss. At the right of Mr. Caruso is William J. Guard, the Metro- 
politan’s press representative. The young man at Mr. Guard’s right is Vincenzo 
Belleza, assistant conductor of the Colon Theater of Beunos Aires. 


the front, and Enrico, Jr., he is already a 
boy scout and may soon be a soldier. 
Who knows?” 

The tenor ridiculed the attitude of Dr. 
Muck in the controversy over the play- 
ing of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
“Art?” he said. “Nonsense! It ought 
to be good enough for anyone who makes 
a living in this country. I'll sing it! It’s 
good enough for me! And by the way,” 
he interrupted himself, turning to his 
friend Mr. Spargo, “What about Liberty 
Bonds? Did you get me any?” Mr. 
Spargo hastened to say that he had 
bought him $100,000 of bonds. “That’s 
good,” said Caruso, “I’m glad of that.” 

Owing to the death of Luca Botta and 
the dropping of operas in German, Mr. 
Caruso will have a great deal of singing 
to do this winter besides the ten per- 
formances a month for which his con- 
tract calls. More performances will 
have to be given of the favorite operas 
retained in the répertoire and of course 
many of these are Caruso operas. In 
addition, he will have the leading réles 
in the revivals of Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophéte” and Montemezzi’s “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re.” 





Gatti-Casazza Heads Strand Orchestra 
Patrons’ Committee 


It is announced that Giulio Gatti-Cas- 
azza, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has headed the 
patrons’ committee of the Strand Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Adriano Ariani, con- 
ductor, in order to show his sympathy 
with and approval of the endeavors of 
the Strand management to give good 
music at popular prices. Otto H. Kahn 
has written a letter to the management 
expaessing his sympathy with the same 
aims. Soloists with the orchestra this 
week are Mischa Violin, violinist, and 
Grace Hoffman, coloratura soprano. 
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women Mr. Brennan turned a deaf ear, 
referring everybody to Manager Ellis. 

On his appearance, shortly before the 
concert began, Mr. Ellis talked with 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S representative, and 
showed the telegrams requesting that the 
orchestra play “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” “Not one of them is a subscriber,” 
was his comment, “and I shall not pay 
them the slightest attention.” The dis- 
appointed ticket seekers without excep- 
tion were refused, although there were 
plenty of empty seats in the rear of the 
hall. 

Meanwhile, the concert proceeded and 
no incident occurred to disturb orchestra 
or audience. 


Those Who Signed the Telegram 


The joint telegram from the nine local 
societies to Manager Ellis was as fol- 
lows: 

“The undersigned earnestly request 
that ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ be 
played by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
ge evening, Oct. 30, at Infantry 
Hall: 

“Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs, president 
Chopin Club. 

“Mrs. Harold J. Gross, president Mon- 
day Morning Club. 

“Mrs. George S. Mathews, vice-presi- 
dent MacDowell Club and chairman of 
the music committee of the Rhode Island 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“Mary S. Winsor, president Schubert 


~ Club. 


“Virginia Boyd Anderson, presiding 


| officer, Rhode Island State Federation of 


Musical Clubs. 

“Mrs. George Hail, president North- 
eastern District National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. 

“Mrs. James E. McConnell, president 
Chaminade Club. 

“Mrs. Gilbert C. Carpenter, first vice- 
president, Chaminade Club.” 

A telegram from Thomas H. West 
read: “The Liberty Loan committee of 
Rhode Island requests that the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’ be played by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at the concert 
to be given in Providence to-night.” A 
telegram of similar import was sent by 
Dr. Jules Jordon, director of the Arion 
Club. 

Since the concert it has come to light 
that some of the senders of the joint 
telegram were former subscribers to the 
Boston Symphony concerts who with- 
held their subscriptions this season be- 
cause proper American patriotic spirit 
was not shown by the organization. 

The clubs represented by the senders 
of the telegram, however, have a large 
number of members who are subscribers 
to the Boston Orchestra’s concerts. 

Many organizations have acted upon 
what they consider an affront to the 
patriotism of the city and at the time 
of writing the latest slap at the offend- 
ing orchestra is in the form of a resolu- 
tion, unanimously adopted by the Board 
of Aldermen, requesting that the Police 
Commission refuse permits for any con- 
certs in this city unless it is agreed be- 
forehand that “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” will be played or sung. And officers 
of the Providence Chamber of Commerce 
have sent a letter to the Police Commis- 
sion asking that further permits be re- 
fused to any organization conducted by 
“one Dr. Karl Muck.” 

The Board of Police Commissioners, 
through Chairman Presbrey, has an- 
nounced that it is too early to anticipate 
how they would act on Dr. Muck’s appli- 
cation for another concert. Mr. Presbre 
further stated that if a petition whic 
is being circulated, protesting against 
such a license, were presented to the 
commission it would be given the most 
serious consideration. 


Department of Justice Interested 


After the Providence concert things 
happened in quick succession. Thomas 
Howick, special agent of the Department 
of Justice at Providence, recommended to 


Washington that the orchestra be pro- 


hibited from giving concerts anywhere 
unless the anthem is played. 

Then followed Major Higginson’s re- 
markable statement from. Boston: — 

“For thirty years,” said the major, “I 
have been selling a certain thing, to wit: 
high-class music. It.is so advertised and 
everybody knows what to expect. 

“My-contracts with my players call for 
a certain number of weeks of art music, 
after which I say to them there. will be 
popular concerts, in which you may play 
if you wish. It is all in the contract. 


“F could not, without breaking it, have 


the program changed. As a matter of 
fact, I have nothirg to do with the pro- 
gram. It is made up by Dr. Muck during 
the summer and goes through the winter 
as it is. Some people in Providence are 
trying to make trouble. I have almost 
decided as a result to give up the Provi- 
dence concerts altogether. 

“Last night we received some requests 
from people to play ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ at Providence. We looked up 
the lists of subscribers and found that 
none who requested the national anthem 
was on the list. As a result, we decided 
not to play the piece. It would have been 
out of place in the program, which was 
a purely symphonic one. Dr. Muck had 
nothing to do with it. 

“There are those who accuse Dr. Muck 
of un-Americanism. I have been to the 
highest authorities in Washington, to 
former United States District Attorney 
Anderson and to the secret service con- 
cerning stories about Dr. Muck. I find 
ee there is absolutely nothing against 

im. 

“In the matter of ‘The Star-Spangled 

Banner’—they ask me why we should not 





Photo by Bain News Service 


Major Henry L. Higginson, Founder and 
“Proprietor” of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


play it. I ask why should we play it? 
Certainly it has no place in a program 
of artistic symphony music. 


Threatens to Disband.Orchestra 


“For several decades I have given my 
time so that Boston might have this or- 
chestra, but when Dr. Muck goes the 
orchestra will go, and Symphony Hall, 
which costs me $13,000 to $18,000 a year 
to maintain, may be sold. 

“Nowas to ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ 
why should they play it? It has no place 
in an art concert. If it did it would be 
played. Last summer during our sum- 
mer concerts with the two-thirds orches- 
tra we played that and ‘America’ every 
night, and those who went know it. An- 
other man was leading the orchestra, but 
there was no dodging it, because our 
contracts have arranged for Dr. Muck 
to conduct at the winter concerts. 

“Suppose you were in Germany and 
got up and cheered for the Kaiser. Do 
you suppose they’d believe you were for 
him? No. They’d say: 

“*Put that man in the guard house 
and watch him.’ 

“Why will people be so silly? Art isa 
thing by itself and not related to any 
particular nation or group. Therefore it 
would be a gross mistake—a violation of 
artistic taste and principles—for such 
an organization as ours to play patriotic 
airs.” 


Dr. Muck Calls it an Insult 


Dr. Muck’s own statement is quoted as 
follows from Boston: 
“Does the public think that the Sym- 
phony Orchestra is a military band or a 
allroom orchestra? No! The Symphony 
Orchestra is a classical musical organiza- 
tion, composed of the finest musicians, 
with varying temperaments and culti- 
vated tastes. To ask them to play some 
compositions would be almost an insult. 
“Art is international. I have repre- 
sentatives from twenty-five different na- 
tionalities in my orchestra. All the 
nations at war are represented. For 
months I have tried to keep peace among 


“them. So far I have succeeded. And I 


do not want to introduce anything that 
would destroy the ‘esprit de corps which 
it has taken so many years to bring to 


its present state of perfection. — 
“We want no consciousness of national 


differences in the orchestra. To intro- 
duce such a thing would disrupt an 
organization which has been thirty-six 
years in the making. 

“To ask us to play ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ is embarrassing. It is almost 
an insult. Such an attempt would be 
destructive of the very thing the sym- 
phony stands for—musical art. The pub- 
lic has no right to demand it. I am fol- 
lowing Major Higginson’s wishes.” 


Dr. Damrosch’s Quick Change 


When the Muck incident first became 
known through the daily press Dr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony Society, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“It seems to me that it would be an 
injustice to Dr. Muck to expect him to 
conduct ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ in 
this country at the present time. He is 
a loyal citizen of Prussia and is in this 
country not by his own desire but at the 
request of Major Higginson, patron of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who is 
an American of undoubted loyalty and 
who certainly would not ask Dr. Muck to 
act as conductor of the orchestra if he 
were not absolutely sure of Dr. Muck’s 
personal honor and discretion in this very 
trying situation. 

“T should think that the issue that has 
been raised could be met easily if the 
orchestra would play ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ under the direction of an assist- 
ant conductor. I cannot see what pur- 
pose could be gained by endeavoring to 
force Dr. Muck to do so.” 

Within twenty-four hours, when the 
Muck episode had called forth denuncia- 
tion from all parts of the country, crowd- 
ing important war news from the first 
pages of leading newspapers everywhere, 
Dr. Damrosch changed his statement to 
read as follows: 

“Dr. Muck is a loyal citizen of Prussia, 
where he has lived for the greater part 
of his professional life. He is in this 
country at present, not because of his 
own desire, but at the request of Major 
Higginson, the patron of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who is without 
doubt a lo, al American and who would 
not insist on the retention of Dr. Muck 
as conductor of his orchestra at this time 
if’ he were not absolutely sure of Dr. 
Muck’s strictly honorable attitude in a 
very trying position. 

“At the same time, if Dr. Muck has 
been correctly reported in the Times in- 
terview of this morning, he is either talk- 
ing foolishly or confusing the real issue. 
It is not as a work of art that the public 
demand that we play ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ at the present time, but because 
the national anthem is a symbol of the 
loyalty and love we have for our coun- 
try. 


T. R.’s Compliments to Dr. Muck 


Conspicuous in the storm of disap- 
proval at this turn of events came the 
following statement from Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, in an address at Public School 
45 in New York: 

“The sight of these youngsters singing 
so patriotically reminds me by contrast 
of Karl Muck, the leader of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who has refused to 
play ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ during 
his classic program. Any man who re- 
fuses to play ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ in this time of national crisis, should 
be forced to pack up and return to the 
country he came from.” 


Mr. Stransky’s Position 


In the course of a brief interview on 
Thursday last, when the storm was at 
its height, Josef Stransky, the conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic, said to 
a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“It is greatly to be regretted that cir- 
cumstances have placed Dr. Muck, for 
whom I have the highest regard, in the 
present regrettable position. Personally, 
if I did not like the conditions under 
which I had to do my work I should get 
out. And that is what I would say to 
Dr. Muck: ‘If you don’t like it, you have 
the opportunity to get out!’ 

“Now with regard to my personal posi- 
tion in the matter. In my own orchestra 
there are many American citizens. All 
are paid by Americans, just as I am paid 
by Americans. I am enjoying the hospi- 
tality of this country and I live here 
under the protection of its government 
and its laws. If I am requested to play 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ as a con- 
ductor, why should I not conform to that 
request? Incidentally, let me say that, 
of course, my position is somewhat easier 
than Dr. Muck’s, for the reason that no 
state of war has been declared between 
the United States and my country— 
Austria... 

“If I had to make my musical confes- 
sion, it would be summed up in ‘Bee- 
thoven-Brahms.” But I also conduct 


‘Tschaikowsky, just ‘as other conductors 
would “conduct Puccini or the works of 


any other composer, of whatever natior 
ality. The most regrettable part of th 
situation is that a great deal of ba 
blood has been aroused, which, candid], 
I think might have been avoided.” 

Meantime preparations were made j 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pitts 
burgh and Baltimore to refuse permi 
sion to the Boston Orchestra to give co: 
certs in those cities unless it were spec 
fically agreed that “The Star-Spangle 
Banner” be played. 


Bostonians Capitulate 


The capitulation of Dr. Muck, Majo 
Higginson and Manager Ellis came i 
despatches from Boston last Saturday 
The story is told by MusIcAL AMERICA’: 
Boston correspondent in these words: 





Boston, Nov. 4.—All the world knows 
what happened at Symphony Hall last 
Friday afternoon. A German conducto: 
of world-wide fame directed the Ameri 
can national anthem at the close of a 
symphonic program. By this simple act 
he quieted the man in the street and he 
appeased such of his audience as feared 
his unwillingness to comply with a rea- 
sonable request. It has been no smal! 
matter during the three past years to 
keep in harmonious motion a machine 
the delicate parts of which are attuned 
to the music of aggressive Germany, suf- 
fering France, resurgent Italy, patient 
Russia. And never has the orchestra 
played with more beauty of tone, with 
greater self-control than it has shown of 
late. Dr. Muck himself, long associated 
with the big musical ventures in modern 
Germany, seems to have attained su- 
preme self-mastery. Else how has he 
been able to play upon an orchestra of 
Franco-Belgian-Russ-Italian woodwinds, 
German horns, Anglo-American-German 
violins to the continued satisfaction of 
an audience entirely hostile to the civil- 
ization he represents? No, too much had 
been gained that the battle should be 
lost by the mere refusal to play a single 
tune that means so much to the emotions 
of the very audience which has been 
thrilled week after week by this tri- 
umph in the world of art! 

Having read of strange happenings in 
Providence, where the orchestra is said 
to have refused to play the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” we were naturally 
eager to see what would happen at Sym- 
phony Hall on Friday. The frivolous 
minded declared they “would not miss 
the show for a thousand dollars.” Ex- 
citement began at once, when the stroke 
of two-thirty brought to the stage not 


Conductor Muck, but the Maecenas of 


the orchestra, Major Higginson. Al- 
though he was plainly agitated, he read 
in a clear voice the following prepared 
statement: “I have asked Dr. Muck and 
the orchestra to play the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’ and they have complied. They 
have never (here with pregnant em- 
phasis) refused. Last spring, at my 
earnest request, Dr. Muck consented to 
remain in charge of the orchestra, be- 
cause I considered him essential to the 
continuance of these concerts. He has 
placed his resignation in my hands, be- 
cause he does not wish that any personal 
feeling toward him should prejudice the 
welfare of the orchestra. To lose him 
would be a disaster. Therefore, the mat- 
ter rests with me, and will have my earn- 
est consideration.” With that, he turned 
abruptly away and Dr. Muck walked out 
in his usual manner. There was tre- 
mendous applause, so long continued that 
only after bowing three separate times 
to the audience was the doctor able to 
begin the program. Did this applaus> 
repeat “To lose him would be a dis- 
aster”? I think so. The Fourth Sym- 
phony of Sibelius, gloomy, tragic, defiant, 
churned the profounder emotions. How 
is it that a radical work like this one, 
with all its daring and all its unaccus- 
tomedness, makes a definite impression 
at first hearing, while other works, like 
the Scriabine “Ecstasy,” bewilder and 
even distress? In the opening measures 
of the symphony it was plain that the 
orchestra was suffering an unusual 
strain. ts 

But the second item of the program 
relieved tension, soothed the heart and 
set feet apatting. That very refreshing 
bit of American femininity that calls it- 
self Frances Nash delivered Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in G Minor in a man- 
ner that fully justified one’s comments 
on her delightful début at Steinert Hall 
last year. Though greater depth of feel- 
ing and more genuine concerto dimension 
will probably have to wait on ripeness of 
years in the case of this young artist, 
there are already technique, charm, un- 
derstanding, differentiation in abun- 
dance. In the Allegretto Scherzando she 
was a very nimble fairy. 

On Sunday, in statements emanating 
from Boston, Major Higginson took upon 
himself blame for any mistakes made. 
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GENERAL BELL DISCUSSES “MUSIC IN THE CAMPS” 


A “‘Close-Up”’ View of the Commander of Camp Upton, Who Has Been One of the Most Enthusiastic Supporters of the Movement 
for “‘A Singing Army’’-—Community Auditorium at Manila Served as Experimental Ground for His Beliefs—‘‘Courage 


and Cheerfulness and Mental Poise Are Among the Results of Song,’’ He Says 





By MAY STANLEY 
































The Open Air Auditorium Which Major-General Bell Designed and Which Was Constructed at Camp John Hay When the General Was in Command of the United 


States Forces in the Philippines. The Inset: 


F you are a New Yorker you have, 
probably, visited Camp Upton—that 
raw, new city on Long Island where 43,- 
000 raw, new recruits to military life are 
being transformed into straight, up- 
standing fighting men. Or, if you live 


near any of the other 15 cantonments of 
the National Army, you have watched a 
similar miracle take place. 

I ‘was given opportunity recently to 
talk for a few minutes with Major-Gen- 
eral J. Franklin Bell, who from Division 


Major-General J. Franklin Bell. 


Headquarters on Tower Hill is directing 
a huge, new experiment in democracy. 
He does not call it that, to be sure— 
perhaps he is too busy to devise titles for 
the work he is doing—but the man who 
comes under General Beil’s command at 


(Photo by Campbell Studio) 


Camp Upton finds that he is suddenly 
standing on his merits, in the midst of 
an entirely new world. It is a world 
wherein such accidents as birth and 
wealth, or the lack of them, do not count; 
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Major Higginson said he received a 
request from some Providence women 
unknown to him and not subscribers to 
the orchestra concerts to have the an- 
them included in the Providence concerts. 
The request was not communicated to 
Dr. Muck or the orchestra, Major Hig- 
ginson said, and they knew _ nothing 
about it until they had returned to Bos- 
ton, the concert having been, “as usual, 
quiet and well received.” 


Concert Cancelled in Baltimore 


In Baltimore, the birthplace of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” reports of the 





Providence episode aroused bitter feel- 
ing. There were predictions on Monday 
that the symphony concert scheduled by 
the Boston orchestra for Wednesday 
night would result in a riot. Former 
Governor Warfield notified the Police 
Board that there would be serious trouble 
if an attempt were made to give the 
concert and declared his willingness to 
lead the mob in registering its denuncia- 
tion of Dr. Muck. On Tuesday after- 
noon popular feeling ran high at a patri- 
otic mass meeting attended by National 
pe men from Camp Mead, the objects 
of which were to reaffirm the allegiance 
of the people of Baltimore to the country, 
its flag and anthem, and to protest 
against the insults to “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” by Dr. Karl Muck of 
Germany. On Tuesday the Police Com- 
missioners issued an order forbidding the 
concert to take place. 


St. Louis Orchestra Acts 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1.—So much agi- 


tation has been caused by the action of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in not 
playing the National Anthem and the 
subsequent discussions about Dr. Muck 
and also the possibility of the Metro- 
politan Opera Soomunee abandoning Ger- 
man opera for the coming season that 
the St. Louis Symphony Society decided 
for once and all to take a stand which 
would hold good for this season. As a 
result of a meeting held here this after- 
noon by the Board of Management, it 
was decided that the orchestra will play 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” at _ the 
opening of every concert that the orches- 
tra gives, both here and out of the city. 
Max Zach, the conductor, said he would 
naturally abide by any decision that the 
management made. H. W. C. 


Creates a Furore in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 5.—Unless the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra plays “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” in Pittsburgh on 
Nov. 8, the indications are that the 


orchestra will not be allowed to play by 
the city authorities. The stand taken 
by Dr. Karl Muck in the East has cre- 
ated a furore here and grave doubt is 
expressed as to how the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be received. 

E. C. S. 





Cleveland Will Have Amateur Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chorus 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—Cleveland is to 
have a series of home talent symphony 
orchestra and choral concerts this winter. 
Concerts will be given Sunday afternoons 
in the Grays Armory until April. Cleve- 
land musicians of the younger element 
make up the orchestra, of which Walter 
Logan is the conductor. Harper G. 
Smythe will lead the chorus. 

These concerts, while of a classical na- 
ture, will be popular in every sense of 
the word, both as regards price and style 
of compositions. 
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a world where one is rated by courage 
and enthusiasm and cheerfulness and 
pluck and the willingness to “carry on” 
—ratings that are not of Bradstreet’s 
making. 

I knew that singing had been listed by 
General Bell among the Things That 
Count at Camp Upton, and I wanted to 
find out his reason for it. So I sought 
him, out in that wilderness of wooden 
barracks and tangle of cross roads and 
blur of khaki that makes up the big 
camp. 

We went through the outer offices, 
where aides and field clerks are busy 
from morning to night with a _ steady 
stream of humanity—officers with re- 
ports and queries, applicants with ex- 
emption claims, contractors with half a 
hundred pressing problems—through to 
the inner office, where windows look out 
over the interminable rows of barracks 
which house the army that was going 
about its eivilian duties in New York 
three months ago. It is to this inner of- 
fice that the more difficult problems come 
—problems that run the whole gamut 
of human experience—and here they are 
“ dealt with, kindly and symrathetic- 
ally. 

x glance at General Bell’s coun- 
tenance would corroborate for a student 
of physiognomy the stories that have 
drifted back from camp. His face tells 
that the human element is uppermost in 
the dealings that General Bell has with 
the men of his command. It is a face 
tanned the healthy hue that comes to 
those who have spent much time in the 
open, and it is lit by a pair of brown 
eyes that are keen and piercing and 
very kind. He isn’t the sort of man 
one would make evasive answers to, nor 
conceal things from. He radiates strength 
and determination and purposefulness. 
He wants the best that can be had both 
for and from the men of his charge, 
and he proposes to get it. In return, he 
will be given the best they have to give. 
He is that kind of a leader. 


“Singing Men Are Fighting Men” 


“Yes, I made an especial point of urg- 
ing singing for the student officers at 
Plattsburg,” he said, in response to a 
query regarding his much-quoted Platts- 
burg saying last spring that “singing 
men are fighting men.” 

“T told the men who were beginning 
training at Plattsburg that I hoped they 
would sing together whenever possible, 
and that they woull develop their own 
company and regimental songs. For— 
apart as the two things seem to be—I 
have always found that singing and ef- 
fective warfare go hand in hand. You 
may not know it, but it is a fact that 
France and England, after permitting 
musicians to go into the trenches as 
fighters, finally called many of them 
from the guns and set them to singing 
and playing for the troops at the front 
and for the civilians back of the lines. 

“The army that sings well is an army 
that will preserve its morale and is on 
the road to victory. Here in Camp Upton 
we have called together men of every 
nationality and from every walk of life. 
More than any other one force, singing 
together will fuse this mass into a com- 
mon purpose. Singing creates the spir- 
itual armor of courage and cheerfulness 
and mental poise, without which a vic- 
torious army cannot be produced. If 


soldiers sing in marching it keeps them. 


in step—keeps them from that ‘elonga- 
tion of the line’ which is the dread of 
company and regimental officers. The 
one, big, hard job in marching is to keep 
columns closed up, and men who sing 
together lose the inclination to straggle. 

“Perhaps one of the chief reasons for 
my interest in singing is because I come 
of a musical family. My father and 
mother were both choir singers; in fact, 
my father sang in a church choir for 
more than fifty years of his life, and I 
was a boy soprano. So you see singing 
is very much ‘in the blood’ with me.” 


His Philippine Experience 


I asked the General about the experi- 
ments in mass singing which he had 
carried on during the time that he was 
in command of the United States forces 
at Manila. For reply he opened a drawer 
of his desk and took out a group of 
photographs of the beautiful, open air 
auditorium which he designed and had 
constructed at Camp John Hay during 
the period of his service in the Philip- 
pines. 

This auditorium, of which a good idea 
may be gathered from the accompanying 
photograph, is Japanese in design, and 


Japanese shrubs and flowering plants 
bank the terraces where the audience is 
seated. It was completed in 1913, and 
seats more than 3000 persons. Facing 
the central building, which can be con- 
verted into a stage for theatrical per- 
formances, is the orchestra stand. Here 
in these charming surroundings the sol- 
diers of Camp John Hay and civilians 
of the district gathered for concerts, for 
mass singing and for theatrical enter- 
tainments. A company of English 
actors once gave “As You Like It,” with 
the officers and men of Camp John Hay 
as the audience. 

With this experience back of him, 
music in the camp and the production 
of theatrical entertainments for the men 
is not a new experience for General Bell. 
When he talks of them he talks as one 
who knows what the men in camp enjoy. 
It was the practical value of the beau- 
tiful out-of-doors auditorium which he 
erected in the Philippines that has made 
General Bell enthusiastically favor the 
erection of the communit~ hall for Cam 
Upton, which wi-] be constructed this fall 
through popular subscription among 
those interested in promoting the well- 
being of the New York soldiers. This 
building, which is to seat more than 
10,000 persons, will be ready for use, it 
is expected, by Christmas time. Here 
the big mass sings will be held under 
Harry Barnhart’s leadership, and here 
the men will also gather for mass in- 
struction and other gatherings of a com- 
munal nature. 

I asked General Bell the kind of songs 
the average soldier likes, and he smiled 
a bit ruefully. 


The Soldier a Sentimentalist 


“Sentimental songs,” was the answer. 
“Maybe you do not know it, but the sol- 
dier is the most sentimental person in 
the world. He carries it off in every- 
thing but his singing, but here the senti- 
mental side invariably crops out. A few 
years ago they used to have a grand time 
singing “Where Is My Wandering Boy 
To-night,” and now there are dozens of 
similar songs that one hears whistled 
or sung everywhere about camp. Then, 
of course, they like the marching songs 
—things with pronounced rhythm that 
they can roar out together—such as ‘Tip- 
perary’ or ‘There’ll Be a Hot Time’ or 
‘Over There.’ I hope that the Camp 
Upton regiments will develop songs of 
their own; it knits a regiment up in 
wonderful fashion.” 

“Here in Camp Upton the song leader 
has the advantage of your personal in- 
terest in music,” I a “but how about 
camps where the commanding officer 
might not beso friendly to the work? 
What is the better way for the song 
leader to go to work in such cases?” 

“Prove himself,” was the prompt reply. 
“The song leader who goes into camp 
with his introductions from the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities is 
sure of a cordial greeting. He should 
remember, however, that most of the 
men in command are making herculean 
efforts to get their camps ready and to 
turn out good soldiers in the shortest 
possible time. So the man who goes into 
camp to teach singing should not take it 
to heart if his work does not attract 
much attention at first. Let him prove 
his worth, prove that singing really is 
an asset, and everything in the camp 
will be his—even on the most over- 
crowded programs officers will make time 
for singing once they are convinced that 
the men enjoy it and that its effect is 
good. Every commanding officer in the 
United States Army will welcome any- 
thing which he is convinced will make 
for the comfort and well-being of the 
men in his care. 


“The Yardstick of Service” 


“I have been delighted to hear, from 
time to time, of the fine musicians who 
are giving up their customary work for 
the sake of becoming leaders of army 
singing. However, I do not think it 
should be regarded in the light of a 
sacrifice. Granted that they give up as- 
sured positions and, in many cases, large 
financial reward. But so do thousands 
of the men who are now making up the 
rank and file of the new National Army. 
The man who counts the cost, who is 
afraid to give largely at this time for 
the men in camp, is nourishing a poor, 
little flame of art that will never kindle 
to anything greater than it is to-day. 
We have a new standard in America 
now—the yardstick of service, and by 
that standard every industry, profession, 
business and art will be measured. To 
lack the spirit of service to-day is to 


lack the one great essential, without 
which other attributes become valueless.” 

A couple of days after I had talked 
with General Bell I was marching up 
Fifth Avenue, in the women’s parade, 
side by side with a mother whose service 
flag bore two stars. One of her sons 
had been in the first lot to go to Camp 
Upton, the other would go shortly. 

“T was some worried at first,” she con- 
fided to me, “because I didn’t know what 
things were going to be like out in camp. 
But after Billy came home and told me 
about the talk he had with General Bell 
I felt all right about having the boys 


out there. He’s a grand man, the Gen- 
eral is.” 

I agreed enthusiastically, recalling 
my conversation with him, and the in- 
terest and time and thought which | 
know he is giving in such unstinted 
measure for promoting the comfort and 
happiness of his men. General Bell has 
had more eloquent tributes, but I am 
sure there were none more sincere, or 
none that he would appreciate more, 
than the confidence of this mother that 
her boys would be safe at Camp Upton 
because they were in General Bell’s 
keeping. 





MISS NOVAES’S ART 
MELTING IN BEAUTY 


Young Pianist’s Performance Dis- 
closes Gifts Which Moved 
Even the Jaded 


Guiomar Novaes, Pianist. Recital, AXo- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 3. The Pro- 
gram: 

Two Chorales—Preludes (a) “Awake, 
the Voice Commands,” (b) “In Thee Is 
Joy,” Bach-Busoni; “Melodie,” Gluck- 
Sgambati; “Turkish March” from the 
“Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven-Rubin- 
stein; Polonaise, op. 26, No. 2, Three 
Etudes, Fantasie in F Minor, Chopin; 
“Ta Soirée dans Grenade,” Debussy; 
“Waldesrauschen,” “Gnomenreigen,” 
Liszt. 

Such a recital as Miss Novaes gave 
last Saturday afternoon before an audi- 
ence repeatedly stirred to a very frenzy 
of enthusiasm belongs in that slender 
category of musical entertainments which 
do not seem long enough. It was three 
o’clock when the young Brizilian artist 
opened her program with two superb 
chorale-preludes of Bach, so magnifi- 
cently translated for piano by Busoni. 
After five she was still busily occu- 
pied distributing favors not down on 
the list, and when she finished even 
toughened musicians and concert-ridden 
critics could look each other in the face 
and openly wish for half an hour more 
of it. The new-born season has so fer 
set up only one or two land-marks as 
monumental. And as, during the months 
to come, a legion of more or less impor- 
tant events pass in review it will remain 
unobscured and memorable. 

Over the summer the young woman 
has grown. Her playing on Saturday 
bore the stamp of inspiration, not to say 

reatness. Betimes it invaded the con- 
oe of grandeur. It is as if a hidden 
spring of beauty had been tapped, as if, 

streaming forth, it had touched with a 

magic of consummation what had seemed 

but potential and promising before. Many 
thoroughly admirable qualities have so 
far characterized Miss Novaes’ playing. 

To-day it lives with a vitality that never 

glowed in it before. The slight con- 

straint and poetic inhibition, the passing 
tentativeness sometimes manifest in her 
readings, the cool reserve derived of emo- 
tional inexperience which heretofore lent 
some of her work an academic aspect for 
all the energy she manifested, suddenly 
dissolve in a flooding beauty, as pro- 
foundly communicative as inexhaustible. 

Through some silent and _ beneficent 

chemicalization a jeweled precipitate 

flashes through the substance of her art. 

Miss Novaes shows in all respects love- 
lier, subtler sensibilities. Her interpre- 
tations manifest a surer consistency 
than before in plan and _ presentment. 
The emotion is more searching and au- 
thentic, the personal conviction more as- 
sured, the utterance more unfettered and 
song-like. These things she revealed most 
provocatively in the Chopin numbers on 
her program. Specialization is hardly 
necessary. She would be a great artist 
if she played nothing but the C Sharp 
Minor Etude and the Fantasie. This 
last and the Polonaise were bardic in 
the unpremeditated creative vein where- 
in the pianist published them. From 
under her fingers they sang forth in a 
spirit of teeming improvisation, of con- 
centrated lyricism. 

Of what variety of feeling and fancy 
Miss Novaes is capable her sturdy Bach, 
her pellucid Gluck, her bold, superbly 
caparisoned “Turkish March” of Beetho- 
ven, and her fleet, shimmering, glinting 
Liszt made clear. Her tone, musical in 








the most sweeping fortissimos, is like an 
opal become liquescent, or a distillation 
of rainbow hues and moonbeams. Miss 
Novaes revealed no such tone last year. 
In this, as otherwise, she has risen won- 
drously above herself. a. 5.8: 


OBERHOFFER IN ST. PAUL 


Goodly Audience Hears Minneapolis 
Symphony—Ganz Is Soloist 


St. PAUL, MINN., Nov. 1.—A St. Paul 
audience gave evidence of its liking for 
Beethoven at the concert of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Ober- 
hoffer, conductor, by its liberal patron- 
age of last night’s concert in the Audi- 
torium and by its pleasure in the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s First Symphony 
in C Major, Op. 21. Following the sym- 

hony came the Beethoven Concerto for 
iano and Orchestra, in which Rudolph 
Ganz was the soloist. 

The latter half of the program was 
given over to the Dohnanyi Suite for Or- 
chestra,  § 19, and the Hungarian Fan- 
tasy for Piano and Orchestra by Liszt. 
Virtuosity of a superior order gave dis- 
tinction to Mr. Ganz’s contribution to 
his performance of the rhapsody. 

Mr. Ganz, at the piano, united with 
orchestra and audience, under Mr. Ober- 
hoffer’s baton, in closing the program 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

F. L. C. B. 


DAMROSCH IN BROOKLYN 


New York Symphony Aided by Elman 
in Engaging Program 


With Walter Damrosch leading in the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” which was 
wazes with true patriotic fervor and 
enthusiastically applauded, the New 
York Symphony Orchestra opened its 
first afternoon concert at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, on Saturday, Nov. 
3. A notable feature was Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in D Major, which Mr. Damrosch 
introduced with an entertaining explana- 
tion. The composition proved to be all 
that Mr. Damrosch had promised for it. 

The artist of the afternoon was the 
ever popular Mischa Elman, who re- 
ceived a very warm welcome from the 
large Brooklyn audience. Mr. Elman’s 
performance of the Beethoven Concerto 
in D left little to be desired. He was 
recalled frequently. The most enjoyable 
part of the program came last in the 
shape of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schehera- 
zade.” It was superbly given by the 
Damrosch organization. A. T. S. 


OPERA IN GERMAN 
COMES UNDER THE 
METROPOLITAN BAN 


[Continued from page 1] 




















as being works of living German com- 
pees, whose copyrights fall under the 
an of Rene ag | trading.” Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” had been shelved after 
some years, and Gluck’s “Iphigenia,” also 
done in German, had run its course in a 
single season. There remained Beetho- 
ven’s “Fidelio,” rarely given, and eight 
Wagner dramas. 

To replace the operas dropped the 
Metropolitan has about thirty produc- 
tions in the standard repertory and nine 
novelties and revivals, which happen to 
be exactly the number of operas—thirty- 
nine—that were sung all last season. 





Strand Symphony Orchestra 
Adriano Ariani, Conductor 


Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Opus 64 (Last two 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“It wasn’t wot ’e did. It was the 
narsty way ’e did it,” said the poor Tommy 
as he lay on his back in a bed in a hos- 
pital in England, and described how, in 
endeavoring to aid a wounded German, 
the German had shot him in the back. 

This will apply in a large measure to 
the present tempest that has_ been 
aroused over the refusal of Dr. Muck, 
the conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, to play the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” before he begins his symphony 
concert. Had the good doctor stated his 
position judiciously and fairly, to the 
effect that he was endeavoring to keep 
music, certainly in its highest form, out 
of prevailing animosities, there would 
have been many who might have agreed 
with him, even though they would have 
thought it the part of wisdom had he 
acceded to the general custom of playing 
the national anthem to emphasize and 
keep in the popular mind why this coun- 
try is at war and what it stands for. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Muck did not do this. 
In his usual curt manner he refused to 
play the anthem, and added to his re- 
fusal the statement that he considered it 
“almost an insult” that he should be 


asked to do so. 

You will no doubt give the whole story 
of the embroglio, which is particularly 
unfortunate at this time, as it no doubt 
will lead to popular demonstrations 
against Dr. Muck ana his orchestra, and 
will also bear largely upon the strained 
situation at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and induce many to think has 
resulted in the determination of the di- 
rectors to shelve German opera, for the 
time being, anyhow, which, in the interest 
of good music and art, is to be regretted 
—all the more so as so many of us had 
hoped that music might be one of the 
means of helping to keep us sane im these 
troublous times, and that it would go 
far toward allaying those frightful racial 
hatreds that have been engendered. 

Of course, it might be objected here 
that inasmuch as the plots of most of the 
Wagnerian operas deal with ancient 
mythology, these operas cannot be put 
upon the same broad basis as the music 
of Beethoven cr Brahms. 

* * * 


Let me be permitted to discuss the 
matter from a wholly different stand- 
point to that from which it is being con- 
sidered in the press. 

Your Editor, some time ago, in his 
public addresses, began to plead for the 
democratization of music, in the sense of 
taking it out of the position of being 
protected by some ambitious multi- 
millionaire, or by some potentate who 
desired to vary his record of slaughter 
with the glory that might come to him as 
a patron of music and art. 

No one honors Major Higginson, of 
Boston, more than I do. He is a veteran 
of the Civil War, in which he was 
wounded, and has done much to support 
our government by urging people to en- 
list. He has also largely contributed of his 
means. Outside business and financial 
circles he is known throughout the coun- 
try as the principal sponsor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, to whose sup- 
port he has, it is said, contributed no 
less a sum than a million dollars, or 
more. Indeed, it can be said that he has 
perhaps done more than anyone else to 
contribute to the evolution of that re- 


markable organization which, with many, 
stands as the leader in its class in this 
country, if not in the world, to-day. 

So far so good. But one of the results 
of the fact that a large part of the 
burden of supporting the orchestra has 
been assumed by Major Higginson, in- 
stead of, as it should have been, by the 
people of Boston and of the country who 
are music-lovers, is that he speaks in 
this matter as “the proprietor” of the 
Boston Symphony Society. 

“Tf,” he said “the Boston Symphony 
is forced to play the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ it means that it will be dis- 
banded.” 

Evidently Major Higginson does not 
take into consideration the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that are paid each 
season by the public to help support the 
Boston Symphony. This, with him, does 
not count. No Tammany boss dictating 
to his henchmen what they should do 
could be more brutally explicit. 

Now it seems to me that if there is 
one atom of self-respect left in the city 
of Boston, which claims to be the hub 
of culture, and which contains so many 
wealthy and public-spirited people, they 
should accept Major Higginson’s chal- 
lenge, reorganize the orchestra, and sup- 
port it themselves, to the extent that is 
necessary, and so take it from the humili- 
ating position it occupies of having its 
entire existence imperiled when the mill- 
ionaire Major declares that unless his 
conditions are acceptable to the people it 
will be disbanded. 

One can understand that in former 
times, when the world was still crude, 
that painting and music, indeed, all forms 
of art, were in need of “protection.” But 
not at this time and certainly not in 
this country, if we are the musically 
appreciative people that it has been 
claimed we are. 

Not to be behindhand in the matter, 
C. A. Ellis, the manager of the Boston 
Symphony, promptly backs up Mr. Hig- 
ginson in the matter and adds his dictum, 
to the effect that if the public demands 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
shall play the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
he will see to it, from his end, that the 
orchestra is disbanded. Which is all 
very well for Mr. Ellis, though poor com- 
fort for the musicians in the orchestra, 
for the reason that while they are de- 
pendent upon their salaries, Mr. Ellis, 
thanks to the munificence of Major Hig- 
ginson and the wonderful opportunities 
afforded through the vogue of the or- 
chestra, has become a very wealthy man, 
and can easily today retire on the inter- 
est of his accumulated fortune. The 
trouble with Mr. Ellis has long been that 
as he grew richer and richer he became 
more arbitrary, more crabbed, more nar- 
rowminded, more opinionated, till there 
is no hat made in Boston, or anywhere 
else, that will! fit his head. 

If Major Higginson and his manager, 
Mr. Ellis, are to be in the position of 
being able to put a pistol at our heads, 
I, for one, would say “Shoot! And be 
hanged to you both!” For while we would 
everlastingly regret the disbanding of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and would 
miss the wonderful performances that it 
gives, we, after all, can get along with- 
out it, if it comes to the pinch. 

* * * 


That Dr. Muck finds himself in a posi- 
tion which even his best friends must 
deplore is largely his own fault. He has 
never been in sympathy with this coun- 
try. Like many another, he has always 
remained a German in America, con- 
temptuous of its language, its manners, 
its institutions, and longing for the day 
when he would have enough to go back 
to Germany, when he, with others of his 
kind, would no doubt have many inter- 
esting stories to tell of the ignorance and 
lack of culture, certainly with regard to 
music, of Americans. 

And don’t you see that if the worthy 
Doctor is getting unlimited Hell here be- 
cause of his refusal to play the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” when he gets back 
to the “Fatherland” he will be hailed as 
a hero and a martyr, and nobody realizes 
this better than the good Doctor! 

And this reminds me. How many 
people know that Dr. Muck was never 
esteemed in Europe as a conductor of 
symphonic works? He was an opera con- 
ductor of fair, not extraordinary repu- 
tation. True, he had received the hall- 
mark of his Highness and Mightiness 
Emperor William, whatever that may 
be worth. He was induced to come to 
this country by the offer of about four 
times as much money as he had ever be- 
fore earned in his life. In other words, 
it is the practice and experience in the 
United States which he has had that 
enabled him to become the unquestionably 
fine conductor of symphonic works that 
he is. So that, if he has helped to edu- 
cate us, we have done a devil of a lot 
in educating him, by giving him oppor- 
tunities which he possibly might never 
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Reinald Werrenrath, a fine type of American manhood and a singer of 
distinguished ability. Qualifies also as a highly successful salesman 


of liberty bonds 





have had on the other side, where he 
would probably have remained as he was, 
a very worthy but not particularly dis- 
tinguished conductor of opera. 

Then, too, let us not forget that he 
found ready to his hand an extraordinary 
orchestra, trained for years by a succes- 
sion of his illustrious predecessors. 

* * * 


It was to be expected that Walter 
Damrosch would hur! himself into the 
fray, and incidentally, also, that Geral- 
dine Farrar would do the same thing. 

As far as Damrosch is concerned, let 
me say that I do not think there is any- 
one of German descent in this country 
who is more absolutely anti-German in 
his sympathies in the present crisis. 
While he himself, as you know, played 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” as a patri- 
otic American, at the same time he con- 
siders that much can be said for Dr. 
Muck, simply on the ground that as a 
subject of Germany it is not fair to ask 
him to play a patriotic American air, 
and furthermore that his attitude that 
music, certainly in its highest form, 
should be kept as far as possible out of 
such catastrophes, is also well taken. 

Naturally, Damrosch will be blamed 
for being unpatriotic in the matter, 
Gone a great deal is to be said for his 
standpoint. Personally, I trust that the 
day may come when music, the universal 
language, may be one of the means to 
allay the horrible hatreds and antago- 
nisms aroused by such a war as we have 
before us to-day. And how can this be 
done unless we keep it as far as possible 
out of the struggle? 

On the other hand, there is a great 
deal to be said by those who will tell you 
that the main thing accomplished by 
music is through its power of suggestion. 
Now, they argue, if this be admitted, 
then music of Germans, and particularly 
the presentation of German opera, brings 
up to-day not the Germany of a beautiful 
home life, high accomplishment’ in 
science, in industry, in invention, of a 
nation already world-renowned for its 
splendid contributions to human progress. 
That is not the Germany that would be 


called to mind to-day as you listen to a 
German opera, say they, but the Ger- 
many that is the “unspeakable beast!” 
The Germany that, at the behoof of a 
military autocracy, has thrust the world 
into a horror beyond words to express; 
that is responsible for the slaughter of 
millions of men; the outraging of women; 
the maiming and killing of little children; 
the destruction of entire cities and lay- 
ing waste of whole countrysides, beyond 
the wildest dream of the ruthless bar- 
barians of former years. That, say they, 
that is the Germany! The Germany of 
asphyxiating gas, of poisoned wells and 
poisoned candy given to chilldren. That 
is the Germany which, they say, will be 
conjured up in the minds of the people 
if German opera be given. 

Can you blame people whose sons and 
brothers and fathers have gone across to 
fight this “unspeakable beast” if they 
rise up and say “No! Your argument to 
take music out of the strife and struggle 
may be very well, but not now. Now we 
are facing the salvation or destruction 
of civilization, as we believe. So let us 
thrust this thing from us and make the 
German people once for all realize that 
we consider they have put themselves 
outside the pale of humanity.” 

Now there you have the two views. 

So far as as la Geraldine is concerned, 
she is evidently making another brilliant 
bid for notoriety, for at the very time 
when the ruction was at the highest she 
elected to sing nothing but a group of 
German songs. Of course, if the worst 
comes to the worst she will follow the 
example of some of our politicians and 
again wrap herself up in the American 
flag, sing the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and tell the reporters what a true, pa- 
triotic little American woman she is. 

Incidentally, let me remind you that 
when the question came up that opera 
should be sung in English, one of the 
principal opponents to that proposition, 
whatever its merits may be, was la 
Geraldine herself. 

However, the most extraordinary part 
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of the whole business is that not alone 
has Doctor Muck now played our Na- 
tional Air, but Major Higginson is out 
telling us that the Doctor had never re- 
fused to do so!. Not to be behindhand 
in eating his own words, Walter Dam- 
rosch has sent a letter to the press in 
which he damns Muck and asserts Muck’s 
attitude is “cowardly.” Evidently dear 
Walter had been upset by the howl that 
went up when his first statement in- 
dorsing Muck’s attitude appeared in the 
press, and which statement he, no doubt, 
made in all sincerity. Poor Walter! He 
is always being misquoted by those miser- 
able reporters. 
a * 
Before the racket over the refusal to 
lay the “Star-Spangled Banner” by 

Stuck and the Boston Symphony, which 
you know began in Providence, another 
similar episode had started in the same 
city, of which Frieda Hempel, the popu- 
lar and distinguished grand opera star, 
was the heroine. It seems that prepara- 
tions were made in Providence to pre- 
vent her concert being given if she re- 
fused to sing the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” which it is said she had refused to 
sing when she was in Providence last 
spring. 
Pit * but justice to say that Miss 
Hempel has not only been misquoted but 
seriously misrepresented in the matter. 
She has never refused to sing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Indeed, she has sung 
it a great many times during her recent 
concert tour, and always with the result 
that her audiences were aroused to en- 
thusiasm. ; 

When, last spring, she was suddenly 
called upon to sing it in Providence, she 
did not refuse. She simply told the 
people that she did not know it, but 
would be glad to add it to her repertoire, 
which she has done. Perhaps one reason 
is that, if report be true, she is soon to 
be married. 

Incidentally, let me say that I know a 
good many Americans, not alone ordinary 
Americans, but singers, who are all very 
well when it comes to singing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” en masse, but who 
would be put to their trumps if they were 
suddenly asked to step before an audi- 
ence and sing the National Anthem from 
start to finish. Some of them might get 
through the first verse, but I doubt if one 
per cent of them could manage the sec- 
ond. And the same is true of most audi- 
ences. 

So, while most of us do not know the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” well enough to 
sing it, certainly as a solo, don’t let us 
be too hard upon the unfortunate Ger- 
man singers who, if suddenly asked to 
burst into song before a large audience, 
throw up their hands and say, like Frieda 
Hempel did, “I do not know that song, 
but I shall be glad and proud to learn 


” 
kk * 


The announcement that the directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera House had de- 
termined not to have any opera in Ger- 
man this season came as a bomb not 
alone into the ranks of the Germans, but 
of the large body of music lovers who 
recognize the genius of Richard Wagner, 
of Beethoven, and of some of the modern 
composers of German opera. They felt 
that it was a slap in the face, and that 
it was, some of them considered, a yield- 
ing to the public antagonism created by 
the regrettable Muck incident. _Let me, 
however, contradict this impression abso- 
lutely. . nae 

Some time ago, in the various prelimi- 
nary announcements which were given 
out from the Opera House, the position 
was taken that the season would include 
certain German operas, though perhaps 
not to the same extent as in former years, 
inasmuch as more consideration would 
be given to French works. It was known, 
furthermore, that Mr. Kahn, the chair- 
man of the board of directors, some time 
ago had made a very explicit declaration 
to the effect that he was adverse to the 
introduction of nationalism into matters 
of art. Then, too, it was generally 
known that Gatti-Casazza is very broad- 
minded on the question of the national- 
ity of works of art. On one occasion, 
indeed, I remember him as saying: 

“If we leave out German opera, what 
have we to replace it?” 

The truth of the matter is that since 
we entered the war, and long before the 
Muck incident happened, the Opera 
House directors, the management, have 
been simply deluged with protests against 
the giving of German opera or opera in 
German. Subscribers have threatened to 
cancel their subscriptions. Private inti- 
mation has come from some of the lead- 


ing newspapers that it would be wise to 
leave out German opera. 

What, however, made the directors 
finally come to the decision they did was 
their very commendable desire not to give 
opportunity for any public demonstra- 
tion. It was felt, from the correspond- 
ence received, that if German opera were 
presented it might result in creating a 
conflict in the auditorium which would 
result in giving an absolutely false im- 
pression abroad as to the situation in 
this country. 

As the announcement states that no 
opera will be given “in German,” it 
leaves the impression that an effort may 
be made to give some of the Wagner 
operas in English. Well, in Italy they 
are given in Italian; in France, in 
French. Why should they not be given in 
English, as they are in England, and, in- 
deed, as Wagner himself advised and 
recommended? 

This proposition has reminded our 
friend Antonio Scotti, of the Metronoli- 
tan company, that he made his début at 
La Scala in Milan in 1898, singing Hans 
Sachs in Italian, that Gatti made his 
début at the very same time as an 
impresario, while Toscanini also made his 
début, as a conductor, at the same time. 
Later, you know, Scotti sang Wolfram 
in Italian. So it would not be out of the 
way at all if we had some of the works 
of Wagner in English, though for my 
own part I prefer to hear any opera in 
the language in which the libretto was 
originally written. And that, if I re- 
member rightly, was the position taken 
by Mr. Kahn at the celebrated dinner to 
further the cause of the giving of opera 
in the English language. 

However, if they do give Wagner in 
English they may run up against the 
prejudices of some people, for, as a lady 
said to me not long ago: 


“Wagner’s music entrances me! I am 
not, however, interested in the incestuous 
mythology of the Huns. But, thank 
Heaven, I do not understand German.” 


Maybe if they do begin to understand 
German, sweet Anne Morgan and some 
of her friends who rose up in indignation 
and protested against the further per- 
formances of “Salomé” might also rise 
up and protest against any further per- 
formances of Wagner’s operas in Eng- 
lish, on the ground that now that they 
understood them they found them to be 
“improper.” 

Then there is the financial side of the 
question. The dropping out of German 
opera may mean a big drop in the re- 
ceipts, which has to be reckoned with. 
So the problem is not as easy as it may 
appear to some. 


However, serious as the troubles of the 
Metropolitan people have been in this 
matter, and deep as the gloom that set- 
tled on them at times, it has all been dis- 
sipated by the safe arrival of Enrico 
Caruso, who reached here on Sunday. 
Some of the reporters say he is fatter 
than ever. Some say he has gotten thin. 
Anyway, he has brought over his usual 
good nature. He says his voice is better 
than ever, which is good news. Part of 
the cargo of the vessel consisted of boxes 
of gold, for Caruso made over a half a 
million of dollars in over forty perform- 
ances, for each of which he received 
$6,000. Like a canny Scot, he brought 
the money home in solid, hard cash. 


In true Italian style, when he reached 
New York he kissed his hand to the 
Statue of Liberty, kissed the soil he trod, 
and kissed all who came to meet him, 
including Press Agent Guard, his dear 
friend Scognamillo, Mr. and Mrs. Coppi- 
cus, Gatti, Scotti, Alfredo del Pezzo (who 
cooks his dinners), Miss Olympia Jaco- 
letti and a whole lot of others. In fact, the 
osculatory process lasted long enough to 
enable the “movie” men to get a series of 
pictures which will no doubt, before long, 
edify the common people who know Ca- 
ruso only by name, and who would like to 
hear him, but they have not the price. 

Caruso confided to the reporters that 
his fine appearance is due to the fact that 
a took with him 6347 pounds of spag- 

etti! 


* * * 


For once the critics seem unanimous 
in their acclaim of Jascha Heifetz, the 
young Russian violinist who has just 
made his début in this country. Yet 
the old story is repeated that when all 
the fairies met at the baby’s cradle each 
to confer some beautiful character upon 
the child that was about to start upon 
its life career, one bad fairy who had not 
been invited spoiled it all. And that is 
just what our friend Finck, of the Eve- 
ning Post, did, for while praising Heifetz 
warmly he said that “he is just as much 
ahead of Elman as he is below Kreisler!” 
Why should such comparisons be made, 
particularly in the case of a great genius, 
+ se has already shown himself 

e? 


And he has not only shown himself to 
be a genius, but he has shown himself 
to be a fine musician, and that wonder 
of wonders, one without those tricks cal- 
culated to catch the “groundlings,” as 
Hamlet called them, and to which we 
have been accustomed ever since the day 
of the great Paganini. 


Now that Heifetz has made this trium- 
phant début, and will surely strengthen 
his position in his future recitals, so that 
his managers and his family, as well as 
himself, are already in ecstasies, does it 
not occur to you that unless we had been 
a music-loving people such an event, es- 
pecially in war time, would have been 
an impossibility? If, as so many of our 
European critics, and indeed, I will add, 
some Americans, are justified in pro- 
claiming all the time that we are musi- 
cally ignorant, how is it that it is only 
sufficient for a Heifetz to appear among 
us when he is at once rushed to the very 
pinnacle of fame, can have his own price, 
all the engagements he wants, and in 
less than twenty-four hours his name is 
a household word wherever a newspaper 
is read? 


“Tell us,” say some, “how can you ac- 
count for it that this young Russian, not 
yet out of his teens, plays with all the 
assurance and calm, with all the dignity, 
knowledge and experience of a mature 
artist? It is not sufficient, surely, to 
say that he studied with the great Auer.” 


In the Occident such a question comes 
up and appears to have considerable 
force, but in the Orient, where millions 
believe in reincarnation, it would only 
occasion a smile. Heifetz is simply the 
reappearance among us in physical form 
of a great intelligence that has been 
trained during other existences, in past 
times, and so comes full-fledged and in 
the very maturity of his talent before 
us, at an age when most young people 
are still at school acquiring, with diffi- 
culty, the very rudiments of knowledge. 
It seems he began to play the violin when 
he was only three years old. 


Curious, isn’t it, that you will find any 
number of intelligent neople who can 
readily grasp the idea that matter is in- 
destructible, and that all that happens 
is that its form is changed, as you work 
it up into machinery or food is worked 
up into blood. But they cannot realize 
that that which is higher than matter, 
mind, is also indestructible. And so, 
when a great talent, whether in the busi- 
ness world or the art world, or in me- 
chanics or in science, or in music, ap- 
pears, all they can do is to throw up their 
hands and say, with a gasp of aston- 
ishment: “We really cannot explain it.” 

And yet it is as simple as a, b, c. 


* * *” 


In my last letter I told you that our 
dear friend Antonio Scotti’s love of New 
York during the heated term was due not 
to any matrimonial entanglements, but 
to his desire to be a “real sport” and go 
to the races and bet. I also told you, 
when Scotti had declared that he liked 
Saratoga but that the “Aqueduct” had 
been a catastrophe for him, that his good 
friend Gianni Viafora, the cartoonist, 
had said that Scotti had won $10 in Sara- 
toga, which he blew in on a supper for a 
friend, but having then lost $2 at the 
Aqueduct, he had, according to Gianni, 
“got a cold foot” and bet no more. 


Now Gianni, who has won national re- 
nown through his very clever cartoons 
in your paper, and also through his 
equally clever cartoons of politicians and 
others in the Evening Mail, has the honor 
to be married to Gina Ciaporelli Viafora, 
a fine singer, a splendid musician, and 
unquestionably one of the leading vocal 
teachers in this country to-day. They 
were lovers from childhood—that is, 
why they married. Gianni is of slight 
build. Indeed, if you have ever seen 
Charlie Chaplin in the “movies” you have 
seen Gianni Viafora, with this exception 
—Gianni’s feet are particularly small 
and neat. They say that when Gianni 
and Charlie once met on Broadway, both 
fled, thinking they had seen a ghost. 


Now, Mme. Viafora, who is a very 
handsome woman, by the bye, is built on 
Junoesque proportions. So you can 
imagine Gianni’s terror when he was 
confronted by his spouse, who saluted 
him with: 

“Gianni! Why you make so much fool 
talk about Scotti get da cold foot be- 
cause he lose $2 at the Aqueduct race? 
You know Scotti he is a fine man. But 
if he gets real mad, Gianni, he will eat 
you!” 

To which poor Gianni protested: 

“I never say nothing! I never say 
Scotti lose $2. Maybe he lose $22. It 


was all Mephisto talk!” 

I hear that Gianni, after he left his 
irate spouse, was tipped off by a friend 
to the effect that Scotti was hunting him 
with a knife, so that Gianni fled to the 


woods about Englewood, N. J. If the 
cartoons in the Mail and in your own 
paper are temporarily interrupted, you 
will know the reason. 

Anyway, the Italians have no sense 
of humor, except in a physical way. And 
that is why, you know, in the opera 
“Pagliacci” the indignant clown not only 
kills the lover of his wife but he kills 
his wife as well. You see, he had not 
the sense of humor of the native inter- 
preter in Egypt, who, when he had over- 
stayed his leave, wrote to his chief: 

“My absence is impossible. Someone 
has removed my wife. My God, I am an- 
noyed.” 

But that is not as good as the story of 
the American whose wife went off with a 
handsomer man, and who telegraphed 
after them: 

“Congratulations! Let me _ know 
where you will locate and I will ship 
you all the furniture and all your clothes. 
Bless you both, and may you live happy 
ever after.” 

But you see, if everybody were like 
this there would have been no “Pagliacci” 
and Caruso could not have scored the 
hit of his life, says 


Your MEPHISTO. 





Defends Richard Aldrich 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


You will find upon investigation that 
Mephisto’s attack on Mr. Aldrich of the 
New York Times, in the current issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, is not supported by 
the facts. 


Mr. Aldrich wrote nearly a column 
about the opening concerts of the two 
orchestras referred to on Oct. 25. This 
was printed in the first edition of the 
New York Times of Oct. 26, which I 
read, and of which I inclose a clipping. 
All but the preliminary statement of 
facts, however was cut out in succeeding 
editions, owing, I presume, to pressure 
for space. 

Yours respectfully, 
HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 

New York, Nov. 5, 1917. 


[While this may exonerate Mr. Rich- 
ard Aldrich, it only emphasizes the posi- 
tion which Mephisto took with regard to 
the policy of the New York Times to- 
ward the N. Y. Philharmonic and Mr. 
Stransky.—Editor MusIcAL AMERICA. ] 





Musical Art Society to Commemorate 
Its Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The Musical Art Society of New York 
enters this fall upon the twenty-fifth 
season of its activities under Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, who founded and has led it 
since 1893. The directors of the society 
plan to give fitting expression to their 
anniversary jubilee in the two concerts 
which are to be held at Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday evenings, Dec. 18 and March 19 
next. At the Easter concert, two of the 
larger works contemplated for perform- 
ance will be Palestrina’s “Stabat Mater” 
and Richard Wagner’s “Love Feast of 
the Apostles.” The last named requires 
five male choirs and full modern orches- 
tra. For this production the male di- 
vision of the Musical Art will be in- 
creased to about 200 voices. Owing to 
the war it has been difficult or impossible 
to obtain enough copies of certain music 
published in Germany. The society will 
therefore use the available American 
editions, for which the text is in Eng- 
lish. An interesting program is planned 
for the Christmas concert. Eva Gauthier, 
soprano, assists as soloist. 





Yvonne Lumley to Represent Turin Mu- 
sical Journal in New York 


Yvonne Lumley, who has in the past 
contributed articles to MUSICAL AMERICA, 
and who is the translator of the excellent 
articles contributed to this journal by Al- 
fredo Casella, the noted Italian composer 
and correspondent of MusiIcAL AMERICA 
in Rome, has been made New York cor- 
respondent of La Riforma Musicale, a 
new musical magazine which is being 
published in Turin. She will contribute 
to it each year several articles on music 
in New York. 





New York Philharmonic Appears on 
Holyoke Civic Course 


HOLYOKE, MAss., Nov. 5.—The concert 
course arranged jointly by the Holyoke 
Chamber of Commerce, the Holyoke Mu- 
sic Club and Holyoke College was opened 
on Friday evening, Oct. 26, by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, conductor. The program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Bi- 
zet’s “Arlésienne” Suite and numbers by 
Debussy, Wagner, Strauss and Tschai- 
kowsky. W. E. C. 
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By BARNETT BRASLOW 


Master Spirits of the New York Community Chorus 


John C. Freund, Harry Barnhart, Arthur Farwell, Claude Bragdon, W. Kirkpatrick Brice, Mrs. Martha B. Schirmer and Kitty 
Cheatham Have Labored Successfully to Make the Metropolis the Capital of the Community Chorus World—The 
Motive Power Back of the Movement—The People’s Response—Great Eastern Choruses Are Open to All—How the 
New York Body Produced Choral Masterworks and Gave Two Unique and Memorable “Song and Light” 
The Financial Problem—Suggestion for the Organization of a Chorus in Each of New York’s Five Boroughs 


Festivals— 














HAT is the motive power back of 

the community chorus movement? 
What is the actuating, impelling force 
that is stirring the people to get together 
and sing? Who started the movement? 
Who is responsible for giving it momen- 
tum and place in the public mind? Do 
community chorus conductors realize the 





Harry Barnhart, Conductor of the New 
York Community Chorus, “Easily the 
Leading Conductor of the Community 
Chorus Movement in the East” 


value of the work in which they are con- 
cerned? Is a conductor of a chorus quali- 
fied to lead the people to greater under- 
standing, finer realization of what serv- 
ice means? What are the qualities requi- 
site for leadership? To what extent do 


conductors in the movement today pos- 
sess leadership qualities? How should a 
community chorus be supported finan- 
cially? What plan of organization 
should obtain in large cities like New 
York, what in small communities? 

In one way or another have these ques- 
tions pressed forward for attention— 
people from Maine to California, filled 
with enthusiasm and love of service, 
have come to New York or have written, 
seeking guidance and direction. They 
are asking for the bread of life, for the 
hour is late and a soul-stirred people are 
at work in colossal conflict to settle once 
for all what shall reign supreme in their 
affection—autocratic force or spiritual, 
industrial and political freedom. There- 
fore they are vital questions, worthy of 
the attention of the keenest intellects, 
the best trained analysts. Should our 
attempt to answer these questions, even 
in part, provoke a wider discussion, a 
closer analysis, broader and more con- 
structive suggestions, then these few 
words will not have been written in vain. 


Remote Beginnings 


The instinct or desire for communal 
association dates back to a period so re- 
mote that it may be said to have always 
existed. People get together in times of 


stress, in times of rejoicing; they feel in- 
stinctively the cumulative power of their 
expression en masse, when on the other 
hand they might shrink from individual 
self-expression, or, if they did express 
individually they: might be so self-con- 
scious or so full of fears as to neutralize 
the effect of their action. 

This compacting of individual expres- 
sion finds its maximum opportunity 
when the motivating force exerted in the 
common consciousness stands for greater 
freedom, for liberation from limitation. 
At no time in the history of the world 
have people been so receptive to what the 
community chorus represents, and this 
for many reasons, chief of which may be 
noted: First, the universal spirit of un- 
rest and discontent; second, the failure 
of many systems of religion to meet the 
spiritual demands of the people; third, 
because of the healing and quieting 
effects of music; fourth, the opportunity 
for individual self-expression. 


What Is a Community Chorus? 


A community chorus, in the sense in 
which it is used in the East, particularly 
in New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, East Orange, N. J.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Batavia, 
N. Y., is a chorus open to all who desire 
to sing for the pure joy of singing, re- 
gardless of previous musical training. 
No voice test is required, no dues are ex- 
acted from members, each singer con- 
tributing voluntarily in proportion to 
what the inspiration from the conductor 





Photo by White 

Kitty Cheatham, Who Has Worked Un- 

tiringly for the New York Community 

Chorus, “from a Wholly Spiritual 
Standpoint” 


and the feeling of association in a good 
cause is worth to him or to her as an in- 
dividual. 

This conception of the community 
chorus does not prevail throughout the 
country generally. Peter W. Dykema 
and Arthur Nevin, men who have done 
splendid work for music generally and 
for community singing, have laid stress 
on other aspects of community singing, 
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such as making singing a part of every 
gathering of people. To quote Prof. 
Dykema: “We have singing at our polit- 
ical meetings and teachers’ associations, 
our state and county fairs, our county in- 
stitutes, farmers’ weeks, etc. In Milwau- 
kee last year we inaugurated community 





Photo by EH. F. 
John C. Freund, Who Has Been an En- 


Foley 


thusiastic Supporter of the Whole 
Community Chorus Movement on the 
Ground That It Realizes the Nearest 
Approach to True Democracy in 
Music 


singing at the final symphony concert of 
the year. The movement begun then will 
be continued. In addition to this, we 
have a large number of choral! societies 
throughout the state, practically all of 
which fulfill the function of a community 
chorus in that practically anybody is 
eligible.” 


Factors in the Movement 


In our discussion of the community 
chorus and of those who helped to start 
the movement, it will be helpful to keep 
in mind the two general aspects of the 
movement as above indicated. 

The task of the pioneer and the leader 
in any field of endeavor is beset with dif- 
ficulties arising from the resistance of 
habits which have become firmly en- 
trenched in the workings of individuals, 
communities, nations. Many men and 
women have worked unselfishly, intelli- 
gently and unflinchingly for the democ- 
ratization of music, for taking music out 
of the hands of the privileged few and 
putting it into the hands of the many— 
the people. The foremost of these work- 
ers and leaders has been and is John C. 
Freund, editor and publicist, a man who 
has fought for fifty years and who is 
fighting today for the cause of music. 
Mr. Freund recognizes the community 
chorus as a vital national asset and, 
though MuIscAL AMERICA and as one of 
the Advisory Committee of the New York 
Community Chorus, has been most in- 
fluential in making it a success. Invited 
to address an audience of 5000 people in 
the New York Hippodrome on April 29, 
1917, Mr. Freund voiced a plea for gen- 
eral support of the community chorus 
which has served and is serving today as 
an inspiration to many who are genu- 
inely concerned in its development. 

Harry Barnhart is easily the leading 
conductor of the community chorus 
movement in the East as previously de- 
fined. He made plain the basic principle 
upon which his choruses were to operate 
and in his grasp of mass psychology, his 
understanding of the “crowd,” he has 
shown extraordinary power and vitality. 


There are many who do not agree with 
his methods, there are others who think 
he should manage differently, but all 
agree that he has done remarkable work 
and has been a great force for good. 

Fifteen years ago he told Arthur Far- 
well that somehow, sometime, we would 
break away from the class consciousness 
which obtained with respect to music and 
pointed out that the Protestant Reforma- 
tion began when Luther introduced his 
new hymns to the people. Mr. Barnhart 
is today the most noted conductor of the 
community chorus and his work is being 
watched by increasing numbers. 

Because of certain dynamic qualities in 
his character Harry Barnhart attracted 
to the movement several people of widely 
different temperaments, experiences and 
abilities, which temperaments, experi- 
ences and abilities were precisely the 
qualities needed in addition to his own 
to produce the work which has made the 
community chorus famous. This work 
took place between the summer of 1916 
and the fall of 1917. In this period was 
given the first “Song and Light” Festival 
on Sept. 13 and 14, 1916; the “Messiah” 
in Madison Square Garden on Dec. 26, 
1916; the Song Rally in the Hippodrome 
on April 29, 1917, and in Carnegie Hall 
on May 13, 1917; the “Creation” in the 
Hippodrome on June 1, 1917, and the sec- 
ond “Song and Light” Festival on Sept. 
13 and 14, 1917. (The writer’s observa- 
tions are based on work done during this 
period as Executive Secretary of the 
New York Community Chorus.) 


The “Lighting Master” 


One cannot think of “Song and Light” 
without thinking of that poised and 
charming personality, Claude Bragdon, 
who gave of the finest in his creation of 
the beautiful, the artistic lighting sys- 
tem that transformed Central Park at 
Long Lake into a veritable fairyland. 
The tens of thousands who were privi- 
leged to see these “Song and Light” Fes- 
ticals are indebted to Mr. Bragdon. The 
effect on the singers and on the vast 
audiences can only be surmised; the 
majesty and beauty of the scene reflected 
a quieting, restful atmosphere; the police 
stated that they had never dealt with a 
better crowd, not even a complaint being 
heard. Mr. Bragdon is the leader in 
these recent studies of light and color, 
and he has only begun! 

Arthur Farwell, composer, litteruteur 
and friend of Harry Barnhart, was affil- 
iated with the New York Community 
Chorus as its president until the summer 
of 1917. He resigned because of the 
many demands upon his time, making it 
difficult for him to attend to the duties of 
the office. With pen and voice he worked 
for the success of the movement. His 

pamphlet, “When Thou Makest a Feast,” 
is a classical statement of the meaning 
of the community chorus. At a time 
when many composers and musicians 
looked with suspicion, if not with con- 
demnation, upon the movement, he as- 
sumed to be its defender and supporter. 

W. Kirkpatrick Brice has been the 
treasurer and main financial support of 
the New York Community Chorus from 
its beginning in January, 1916. First 
attracted to the idea because of its prom- 
ise as an expression in democracy, he 
has given generously of his time and his 
money. Speaking at a popular dinner 
given by members of the Chorus to Harry 
Barnhart, he stated with deep feeling 
that he had received more from the spirit 
of the Chorus than he had ever contrib- 
uted. He has worked continuously for its 
welfare and is today directing his atten- 
tion to the singing in the army camps. 

Mrs. Martha B. Schirmer has been 
genuinely interested in the welfare of 
the community chorus, contributing gen- 
erously toward its support. Like Mr. 





[Continued on page 11] 
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Brice, she has been a constant attendant 
at the weekly rehearsals as well as at the 
public concerts. Her loving personality 
has been a constant source of pleasure to 
many members.- 

Kitty Cheatham, the versatile and 
charming singer and artist, has likewise 
been intensely interested in the commu- 
nity chorus, working entirely, she said, 
“from a wholly spiritual standpoint.” 
Her aim and the aim of her many friends 
who sang in the chorus was to assist in 
the spreading of a message of good, 
voiced through song. They have unques- 
tionably been a strong support, attend- 
ing the rehearsals regularly and contrib- 
uting generously to the finances. 

Much of course is due to the chorus 
itself and to the faithful members of the 
various committees for their spirit of 
service and devotion. A volume might 
easily be written of the many interesting 
psychological problems which constantly 
confronted us for solution, but I shall 
refrain at this time, passing on to other 
questions prefacing this article. 


The Essence of Leadership 


The qualities that make for leadership 
are born of infinite experience, the most 
pointed adjectives can scarcely describe 
them. How de we know the leader? Not 
by what he said, but how he said it; not 
by what he did, but how he acted. He 
touches the common mind and it flashes 
a new glory. His manner reveals a defi- 
nite line of cleavage between current 
doubts, vague apprehensions and positive 
faith and assurance. He soothes to a 
wiser conviction. Fear has no place in 
his calculations. There is no “‘to-morrow”’ 
in his vision. His message is for all 
time. The universal energy speaks 
through him. Everything conspires to 
bring him success. He understands his 
brother man. He kindles the latent 
forces that hunger for self-expression. 
He laughs at obstacles. He creates new 
conditions. Nature aids and abets his 
program. God is his ally. There are but 
few of him at one time. 

A conductor of a chorus must possess 
leadership qualities, at least in part, be- 
fore he can make good. He must recog- 
nize success and nothing but success. He 
must never be discouraged. The moment 
he loses confidence in himself, blames con- 
ditions, shifts responsibilities, relies on 
mere magnetism or physical personality 
to carry him forward, he is lost. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he must reflect 
a spiritual ideal far above and beyond 
passing conditions. He must be a prac- 
tical idealist. Expertness in musical 
technique alone does not suffice. A few 
conductors in the community chorus 
movement have this rare promise as 
leaders. The country needs them, the 
world needs them—may their light ever 
shine with increasing brightness! 


Financing the Community Chorus 


Almost the very first question asked by 
the enthusiast who wishes to establish a 
community chorus bears on the financial 
support. It is a vital question, and very 
few community choruses have solved the 
problem satisfactorily—that is one rea- 


son, perhaps, why the majority have 
no regular weekly rehearsals, confining 
themselves to occasional “sings” on spe- 
cial occasions. 

In its issue of Aug. 18, 1917, MUSICAL 
AMERICA published a masterly editorial 
written by John C. Freund, dealing with 
the problems of financing the community 
chorus. The whole situation obtaining in 
New York was carefully analyzed and I 
am tempted to quote several paragraphs: 

“The whole idea of the chorus is that 
it is an absolutely democratic organiza- 
tion, and as such it should not depend 
upon the good will or the patronage or 
the public spirit of any one, or even of a 
half dozen persons. 

Here arises, naturally, the question of 
method. It surely should be apparent, 
considering the splendid work the chorus 
has done, and the interest that it has 
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Arthur Farwell, a Defender and Sup- 
porter of the Movement at a Time 
When Many Musicians “Looked Upon 
It with Suspicion, If Not with Con- 
demnation” 


aroused, that there must be, in a large 
city like New York, more than enough 
people who would gladly contribute to 
maintain it, and so place it upon not only 
a solid financial foundation, but make it 
as democratic in the manner in which it 
is supported as it is democratic in its 
fundamental idea. For ages music, even 
more than painting or literature, has 
been the protected child of public-spir- 
ited or socially ambitious people, who 
have included emperors, kings, princes 
and multi-millionaires. To-day the time 
has come to take music out of the hands 
of the few, from under this protection, 
democratize it and give it into the hands 
of the people. But, at the same time, in 
doing so it is the people who must rise 
up and contribute to its support. 

“Tt may be said here that if the bur- 
den of financing the New York Commu- 
nity Chorus has fallen particularly upon 
one man, it is largely due to the fact that 
from the start no explicit statement was 
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ever made to the chorus or to those in- 
terested as to the money that was needed 
to finance it, and consequently, there has, 
no doubt, existed a misapprehension with 
regard to the amount required. Thus, 
at times, when collections have been 
made and two or three hundred dollars 
have been raised, those who contributed 
no doubt thought that that was sufficient 
to maintain the organization and pay the 
expenses, when perhaps it only paid a 
fraction of the rental of the very audi- 
torium in which the concerts were being 
given. 

“In this situation it is our conviction 
that the utmost publicity should be given 
to the financial side of the problem, and 
the burden be shared, as it can easily be, 
by a large number of people. This 
could be done without in any way in- 
fringing upon the original idea, which 
was surely to bring together people of all 
classes, the poor as well as the rich. We 
also believe that it can be done in a man- 
ner which will not deter people from 
coming to the rehearsals, or from taking 
part in the concerts, even if they are not 
able to contribute the most modest sum. 

“Such appeals which have been put 
out, but only recently, have met with 
some response. With adequate publicity 
we are convinced that the result would 
be sufficient to meet all expenses and 
would make the organization rest upon 
contributions from all those who are in- 
terested in such work, rather than have 
it dependent upon the public spirit and 
generosity of one or two or three indi- 
viduals. 

“In a word, if the community chorus 
movement is to mean anything, if it is to 
maintain the idea, and, indeed, ideal 
which started it, its support is a matter 
of public concern and not of private en- 
terprise, however well-meaning and al- 
truistic.” 

Five Borough Choruses 


Since its organization in 1916 the New 
York Community Chorus has received 
over 2500 applications for membership. 
The number of singers who have at- 
tended the regular weekly rehearsals has 
varied from about 300 at the beginning 
of a quarter to over 800 prior to a pub- 
lic concert. Eight hundred singers par- 
ticipated in the “Song and Light” Fes- 
tival in 1916. One thousand sang in 
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W. Kirpatrick Brice, the Treasurer and 
Main Financial Supporter of the New 
York Community Chorus from Its Be- 
ginning 


“The Messiah.” The combined choruses 
of New York and East Orange, N. J., 
numbered 1800 when they sang the 
“Creation.” Seven hundred adults and 
about 100 children sang Gaul’s “Holy 
City” at the “Song and Light” Festival 
in 1917. 

A recent notice received by members 
of the chorus, signed by Harry Barnhart, 
urges them to “do their bit’ and help 
build up a large chorus of 10,000. A 
“large” chorus of members meeting 
weekly can be built up. It is a matter 
of time, organization and leadership em- 
bodied in the spirit of harmonious co- 
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operation. Furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that New York City is made 
up of five boroughs and that it is not 
practicable for people in Brooklyn to 
travel to Manhattan as far as 140th 
Street for rehearsals. 

It might be suggested therefore that a 
community chorus should be organized in 
each borough, the five units to meet to- 
gether, say, once every three months. In 
that way the New York Community 
Chorus would be truly representative of 
the entire city. 

The problem is manifestly simplified 
for the small town. No one method can 
be suggested that will apply to all places 
—individual conditions must be studied 
and met. 

The great need of the hour is for more 
and more conductors with leadership 
qualities. 


ROCHESTER ORCHESTRA PLAYS 





First Concert Attractive, with Mabel 
Garrison Soloist 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 26.—The first 
concert this season given by the Roches- 
ter Orchestra, Hermann Dossenbach, 
conductor, on Monday evening, Oct. 22, 
at Convention Hall, was rather light in 
character and very attractive. Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony was given 
a sympathetic reading. The soloist was 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, who roused 
great enthusiasm with her charming 
presentation of David’s aria, ‘“Charmant 
Oiseau,” which she had to supplement 
with Thomas’s “Polonaise” from 
“Mignon.” Her group of songs later on 
the program were also enthusiastically 
received. Other orchestral numbers 
were Massenet’s Overture, ‘“Phédre,” 
MacDowell’s Suite in A Minor, Op. 42, 
and a “Valse Caprice,” by Rubinstein. 

Anna Cusumano, violinist, gave an at- 
tractive recital at the Rochester Busi- 
ness Institute on Oct. 24, assisted by 
William C. Sutherland, pianist, and Mar- 
vin Burr, baritone. The audience was 
small owing to stormy weather, but made 
up in cordiality what it lacked in num- 
bers. M. E. W. 


OPERA IN PORTLAND, ORE. 





A Week of Favorite Works Well Given 
by La Scala Forces 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 22. — Grand 
opera was heard for the first time in the 
new Municipal Auditorium last Monday 
night, when the La Scala Grand Opera 
Company opened its week’s season with 
a brilliant production of Puccini’s 
“Tosea,” The house was crowded and 
the audience continually asserted its ap- 
preciation by outbreaks of applause. Be- 
sides “Tosca,” “Madama Butterfly” and 
“Boheme” were successfully given. Other 
operas included in the répertoire were 
“Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “Thais,” “Carmen” 
and “I] Trovatore.’ 

The casts were exceptionally fine, be- 
ing as follows: Sopranos, Ester Ferra- 
bini, Josephine Rondero, Nina Morgana; 
tenors, Gaudenzi, Singara, Arensen, 
Neri; baritones, Valle, Viglione, Formes; 
bassi, Picchi, Carrol; contralto, Barto- 
looza. Ester Ferrabini proved in all her 
parts a splendid actress, as well as an 
excellent singer. Her intepretation of 
Carmen was especially good. The or- 
chestra was led by Fulgenzio Guerrieri, 
who conducted skilfully. A. B. 


Spirited “Music for the People” Cam- 
paign in Lawrence, Kan. 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Oct. 22.—Children 
should be started off on their course of 
instruction in music when they are eight 
or nine years of age if they are to get the 
most good out of a musical education. 
That is the opinion of Dean Harold But- 
ler of the musical faculty of Kansas Uni- 
versity, as expressed in a _ statement 
which is being given wide publicity here. 
Dean Butler is conducting a campaign 
throughout the State to encourage work 
in musical lines with the idea of making 
music a household necessity. He contends 
that music is practical as well as artistic 
and that it should play a large part in 
the life of every citizen. The university is 
aiding in this campaign of popularization. 
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CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
ACCLAIM 





BOSTON 


CHRISTINE MILLER 


In her Song Recitals of Oct. 3rd, 23rd and 25th 


Chicago says—“One of the Most Captivating Singers in America.” 


New York says—‘“Among the Best Type of American Singer.” 


Boston says—“Sings with Skill, Intelligence and Dramatic Intensity.” 


Notices in Detail Here Appended 


New York Notices 
New York Times, October 24 


Miss Miller's rich and powerful voice is 
beautifully managed with fine technical 
skill; it is spontaneously and easily pro- 
duced, and it is put at the service of a fine 
taste, a penetrating feeling for the poetical, 
the fervent, the dramatic, the pathetic. 
There is a wide range of expression in her 
singing, and she got the most out of it. 


New York American, October 24 


Miss Miller's art as an interpreter of songs 
has ripened and broadened with experience. 
It may be doubted whether she has ever 
sung with more warmth and intensity of 
feeling. And rarely, indeed, have the rich 
middle tones of her mezzo soprano or mezzo 
contralto, as she chooses to call it, sounded 
as full, mellow and vibrant. 


New York Tribune, October 24 


Miss Miller is an artist possessed of cer- 
tain sterling qualities. Her voice is an ex- 
cellent one, even in timbre, and easily pro- 
duced. She sings with intelligence. 


New York Journal, October 24 


Miss Miller, who conspicuously represents 
the finer aspirations among the best type of 
the American singer, gave a recital last 
evening at /Eolian Hall that had a touch of 
the notable within it. Miss Miller has one 
of the best contralto voices to be heard in 
America, but it is her assured and intelligent 
employment of it in the service of assured 
and irtelligent interpretation of what she 
sings that makes the beauty of the voice it- 
self a continuously active rather than a 
merely receptive matter of interest. Last 
evening the voice was in superb condition. 
It pealed forth with the smooth clearness of 
a trumnret and without a flaw. The singer 
was plainly alive with her singing and ex- 
pended herself without stint. 


New York World, October 24 


Miss Christine Miller has trained her voice 
which by nature was rich and full to a point 
which enables her to give free expression to 
a whole gamut of musical emotion. Her 
enunciation is so clear that there is no need 
of a book of words to tell what she is singing 
about. 


New York Herald, October 24 

Miss Miller sings with a polish that is 
good to hear. Her enunciation is good, and 
she interprets her songs in an artistic and ex- 
pressive manner. 
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Chicago Notices 


Chicago Herald, October 4 


Christine Miller, the contralto from Pitts- 
burgh, is one of the most satisfactory repre- 
sentatives of the contemporary concert 
stage. She has gained a place in the esteem 
of the people who love fine music by offer- 
ing them songs which nearly always have 
been of admirable quality and by singing 
them with not less admirable artistry. To 
her has been given the gift of obtaining from 
song the essence of its beauty and the emo- 
tion which is part of its beauty. 


Daily News, October 4 


Musical gifts of high order, charm and 
personality are some of the exceptional 
qualities that make Christine Miller, the 
American contralto, such a welcome guest 
in Chicago's musical circles. Miss Mil- 
ler had prepared a program which for in- 
terest and novelty was far above the aver- 
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age. In her songs she gave forth a rich and 
warm tone and exquisite shading. 


Chicago Examiner, October 4 

Miss Christine Miller demonstrated yes- 
terday that she is one of the most gifted 
song recitalists now before the public. She 
was in splendid voice, and especially no- 
ticeable was the timbre of the upper regis- 
ter, which seems to take taken on a new qual- 
ity of tonal beauty. Combined with fine 
musicianship and unerring taste, she does 
not lack the temperamental requisites that 
go to make up the finished recital singer. 
She presented an interesting and unusual 
program, giving prominence to several local 
composers. 


Chicago Tribune, October 4 

Christine Miller was, as she generally is, 
clever, satisfying and brainy, making a good 
program, and going through it with reason 
and reticence. 


Daily Journal, October 4 

Christine Miller has been known for a 
number of seasons as one of the most cap- 
tivating singers in America through her own 
good voice and her own good intelligence 
and sense. 


Boston Notices 
Boston Herald, October 26 


Miss Miller has an unusually fine voice, 
rich, womanly, passionate, and she sings 
with skill, intelligence and dramatic inten- 
sity. The singer's diction was excellent in 
English and the clarity of her enunciation 
in French such as to make her preliminary 
explanations of the French songs superflu- 
ous. But it was a pleasure to listen to her 
well trained speaking voice. 


Advertiser, October 26 

In all her songs Miss Miller displayed a 
voice of good compass, ample volume and 
excellent finish and equality of tone, to- 
gether with a commendably distinct diction. 
There was evidence of considerable dra- 
matic instinct, especially in the Shaw and 
Fourdrain songs. 


Boston Transcript, October 26 

Miss Miller's very considerable sustaining 
power, her rich and full lower tones were 
contagious and stirring. For the rest, her 
control, her variety of means, her clarity of 
diction, her tonal resonance, perpetually 
held her hearers in admiration. 
Boston Post, October 26 

Miss Miller gave pleasure by the warmth 
of her voice, her sincerity, as an interpreter 
and her clear enunciation of English text. 


Christian Science Monitor, October 26 

Miss Miller is a splendid contralto and is 
considered in many ways a model by sing- 
ing experts. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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LETZ QUARTET A 
SIGNAL ACQUISITION 


Effects Excellent Debut in New 
York Introducing a 
Hungarian Score 





Letz Quartet. Concert, Molian Hall, 
Evening, Oct. 30. The Program: 


Quartet in G Major, Op. 64, No. 4, 
Haydn; Quartet in F Mimor, Op. 95, 
Beethoven; Quartet in E Flat, Op. 4, 
Leo Weiner. 


Hans Letz, for a number of years 
second violin with the Kneisels, now in- 
troduces to New York a new quartet, 
with himself in the réle of first violin, 
that seems likely to take an important 
place among chamber music bodies here- 
abouts. In Sandor Harmati, second vio- 
lin; Edward Kreiner, viola, and Geraid 
Maas, ’cello, Mr. Letz has provided him- 
se!f with collaborators instinctively gift- 
ed for the niceties of such music-making. 
Their début last week gave evidence of 
an ensemble that, by an effortless sub- 
mergence of individual attainment, and a 
fine earnestness and unity of aim, seemed 
the consequence of long co-operation 
rather than anything to be expected of 
a brief association, however sympathetic. 
The balance, precision and mutual grasp 
of intention which they displayed belong 
to the cardinal virtues of chamber music 
performance and as such deserve very 
high praise. These merits were fully 
appreciated by the representative and 
enthusiastic audience which heard the 
début of the new organization. | 

It appears as if Mr. Letz and his asso- 
ciates have shaped their ends after some 
of the most distinctive traditions and 
style of the Kneisels. There is much of 
the coolness, the sobriety, the poise of 
the venerable body. By the same token 
the younger artists seem to have 
eschewed more sensuous ideals of tone 
and color and the more ardent impulses 
of emotional projection. Yet their play- 
ing is not, for this reason, lifeless and 
mechanical. On the contrary, it abounds 
in rhythmic vitality and an animation 
that rarely flags. Greater refinements 
and a subtler »lay of light and shade 
may be anticipated in the course of time. 
For the present the Letz Quartet may 
be signalized as a distinct acquisition to 
lovers of chamber music. 

‘Lhey played Haydn’s delightful quar- 
tet spiritedly on this occasion and the 
superb Op. 95 of Beethoven with a firm 
sense of structure and content. The 
artists must be thanked, likewise, for in- 
troducing Leo Weiner’s interesting work 
to American audiences. Weiner, a Hun- 
garian and a faculty member of the 
Budapest Academy of Music, is said 
to have passed some distance beyond his 
Op. 20, a fact that relegates the present 
quartet to the position of a comparatively 
youthful work. Yet in spite of. the 
fundamental slenderness of its material, 
the composition stands as a very musical 
conception, rich in vitality and agreeable 
fancy, unforced in expression, lucid and 
well ordered in form. Weiner’s econ- 
omy of material exacts admiration and 
his harmonic effects, distinguished by a 
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A New Factor in America’s Chamber Music. 





The Letz Quartet: Edward Kreiner, 


Violist; Sandor Harmati, Second Violinist; Hans Letz, First Violinist, and 


Gerald Maas, ’Cellist 


warmly significant but reserved employ- 
ment of ninth chords, convey no idea of 
strain or untoward cerebration. Themat- 
ically a decided folk flavor permeates the 
four movements, the color and general 
sentiment of which approach the ideal 
of Dvorak, rather than the negative 


Magyarism of such of Weiner’s country- 
men as Bartok, on the one hand, and 
Dohnanyi, on the other. And yet, the 
characteristics of the folk accents ut- 
tered by Weiner seem far removed ethno- 
graphically from the Hungarianism of 
Liszt. B F. F. 





RAPPOLD OPENS RECITAL 
SEASON IN MILWAUKEE 


Large Audience Braves Blizzard to Hear 
Soprano—Carolyn Cone-Baldwin 
Scores After Long Absence 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 30.—Marie Rappold, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
appeared in a recital here Monday eve- 
ning, the event being the first of the 
sort this season. Despite a blizzard, a 
large audience attended, the recital prov- 
ing an auspicious opening of the series 
arranged by Richard Koebner, who has 
entered the local concert managerial 
field. Mme. Rappold gave a varied pro- 
gram with notable success, the numbers 
including songs by German, Russian, 
Italian and American composers. Among 
the Americans represented were Cadman 
and MacFadyen. The artist replied to 
many encores. 

Carolyn Cone-Baldwin, a former Mil- 
waukee musician, now a resident of New 
York, was heard for the first time in 
three years here on Thursday evening at 
Athenaeum Hall. She impressed her au- 
dience through her interpretation of a 
program containing, among other num- 
bers, MacDowell’s “Eroica” Sonata, as 
a young artist who has grown in artistic 
breadth and authority to a marked de- 
gree; her technical facility and sureness, 
musical feeling and originality made her 
readings exceptionally worth while. 

J. E. McC. 
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TERRE HAUTE, IND., HAS 
A NEW CIVIC ORCHESTRA 


Garfield High School Furthers Com- 
munity Idea in Music—Betsy Lane 
Shepherd in Recital 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Oct. 25.—Garfield 
High School has the largest orchestra it 
has ever had. It consists of twenty-three 
pieces—three cornets, a French horn, two 


clarinets, a contrabass, a ’cello, drum 
and traps and fourteen violins. The 
director, Lucy Arthur, has arranged to 
form a community orchestra in the 
north end, which will meet one evening 
a week. The school orchestra will unite 
with this in the first attempt at a civic 
orchestra in the city. 

The Garfield Boys’ Glee Club, consist- 
ing of sixteen boys, is doing excellent 
work. The quality of the voices is bet- 
ter than ever before. 

A recent event of much interest was 
the formal dedication of the new organ 
in the New Centenary Church, which 
was in the nature of a recital by the reg- 
ular organist and choir director, Dean 
Armstrong, who has recently returned 
from Chicago. 

On the evening of Oct. 22 Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, soprano, gave an Edison Tone 
Test at the First Christian Church, 
which attracted a large audience, al- 
though the night was very stormy. Her 
beautiful voice, with its wide, even range 
and unusually fine lower register for a 
soprano, her excellent method, artistic 
phrasing and charming personality de- 
lighted all who heard her. L. E. A. 





Portland (Me.) Organist Delights 
Worcester (Mass.) Audience 


WORCESTER, MASS., Oct. 24.—Worces- 
ter accorded an enthusiastic reception to 
Will C. Macfarlane, municipal organist 
of Portland, Me., who last night gave 
the second program in a series of organ 
recitals on the new Plymouth Church 
organ. The great auditorium was filled 
with appreciative listeners. Mr. Mac- 
farlane was assisted in presenting his 
program by the Senior and Junior choirs 
of the church, who sang his “Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair,” under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. J. Harpin. E. Rodney 
Avery, boy soprano, also gave one num- 
ber. Of especial interest were three of 
Mr. Macfarlane’s own compositions and 
a Suite for Organ by Clifford Stoughton 
of this city. T. C. L. 





DETROIT ORGANIZING 
COMMUNITY CHORUS 


Civic Commission Asks Local Mu- 
f. Sicians to Co-operate—Opera, ,j 
Stars Heard 


DETROIT, MicH., Oct. 28.—An earnest 
endeavor is being made by the Recre- 
ation Commission to inaugurate a series 
of community “sings” here in Detroit. 
Miss Porterfield of the commission has 
extended an invitation to co-operate in 
the movement, to each of the musical 
bodies in the city, as well as to N. J. 
Corey, Charles Frederick Morse and 
other public-spirited persons. 

The first meeting will be held to-mor- 
row evening, at the Central High School, 
when definite plans will be formulated. 
The commission has secured the leader- 
ship of Ben Potter of the Detroit Con- 
servatory of Music, who will contribute 
his services gratis. He has*had consider- 
able experience in this line of work in 
London and Miss Porterfield feels confi- 
dent that he is amply qualified to accom- 
plish the task he has undertaken. 

_A quartet composed of Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Clarence Whitehill, baritone, made its 
appearance as the second number in the 
Philharmonic Course at the Detroit 
Armory, on Thursday evening, Oct. 25. 
Kach of these noted operatic artists gave 
an aria and a group of songs, the pro- 
gram also including the trio from “Faust” 
and the quartet from “Rigoletto.” The 
four singers won _ individual laurels, 
Clarence Whitehill achieving the supreme 
success of the evening. His presentation 
of the “Two Grenadiers” was one of the 
most stirring numbers ever heard in the 
Armory and he was obliged to repeat the 
refrain. Mr. Whitehill sang this num- 
ber in French. George Siemonn and 
Walter H. Golde proved themselves ac- 
companists of unusually fine calibre. 

ry 2 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra has 
engaged its soloists for the Sunday after- 
noon “Pop” concerts at Arcadia and the 
list includes many highly esteemed art- 
ists, among whom are the following: 
Myrtle Moses, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company; Alien McQuhae, Irish 
tenor; Frances Nash, pianist; William 
Grafing King, concertmaster of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra; May 
Scheider, coloratura soprano; Beryl 
Rubinstein, pianist; Emma Roberts, con- 
tralto; Lily Meagher, lyric soprano; 
Marie Hertenstein, pianist; Albert Lind- 
quest, tenor; Llora Hoffman, soprano; 
Donna Easley, soprano; Edwin Hughes, 
pianist; Greta ‘lorpadie, soprano. 

M. McD. 








Two Rudolph Ganz Pieces to Be Pub- 
lished Shortly 


The firm of G. Schirmer, Inc., the 
New York music publishers, has just ac- 
cepted two piano pieces by Rudolph 
Ganz—a Capriccio for the left hand 
alone, and a Gavotte for the right hand 
alone. They are dedicated to two of his 
pupils, who have already achieved suc- 
cesses on the concert stage, namely, Mol- 
lie Margolies and Lester Donahue. Mr. 
Ganz expects to plav both of them at his 
New York recital in February. 
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Rosita Renard Master of 
a Rich Repertoire 


Brilliant Young Chilean Pianist Gave a Dozen Recitals, Each 
with a Different Program, in Her Native City, Santiago 
Says People of Chile Are Exceedingly Musical— 
Favors One-Composer Recitals 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 














LMOST at the close of last season, 
which had been filled to the brim 
with piano music, from the greatest 
down, a young South American girl ap- 
peared and gave two recitals. Young, 
buoyant, temperamental, with marvelous 
technique, she made a deep impression 
through her unique performances. Some 
called her a second Carreno. Her pro- 
grams were of a caliber to tax the powers 
of pianists of the sterner sex, containing 
as they did some of the greatest land- 
marks of piano composition like the Liszt 
B Minor Sonata, the “Don Juan” Fan- 
tasie, the Brahms Sonata and many 
others. 
Last spring the young artist knew but 
a few words of English, but has now ac- 
quired quite a working knowledge of our 
language. 
“Where did I learn my English?” she 


repeated my question. “I learned it right 
here, just since I have been in New York 


A Musical People 


“My home town is Santiago, the cap- 
ital of Chile. I began to play piano when 


I was four, but did not really begin to 
study very seriously till I was eight, 
when I entered the Conservatory in San- 
tiago. The people of my country make 
much of music; there are a great many 
concerts and a great deal of good music 
is to be heard. Everyone studies the 
piano, or some other musical instrument. 
You see, the girls and women do not 
occupy themselves with outdoor sports 
as you do here in the North, so there is 
time for music study and other things. 
They do beautiful sewing and embroid- 
ery, read many books and—study music. 
Music occupies a large place in their 
lives. 


“After studying several years at the 
Conservatory, learning all they could 
teach me there, I came with my. mother 
to Berlin and entered the Stern Conserv- 
atorium. Here my teacher was Prof. 
Martin Krause. With him I studied very 
hard and built up a big répertoire. He 
had been a pupil of Liszt, so I played a 
great deal of Liszt with him—many of 
the concert etudes, the ‘Don Juan’ Fan- 
tasie, the B Minor Sonata and many 
other things. 

“In my earlier years I worked hard 
at technique and did a great many études 
Czerny’s Op. 740, Clementi’s ‘Gradus’ 
and the like. When I left the Conserva- 
tory to go to Germany, my technique was 
well developed. And then, when one 
studies such big things as the ‘Islamey’ 
or the ‘Don Juan’ Fantasie they are 
bound to bring on one’s technique amaz- 
ingly. In technical study there is al- 
ways so much individuality. What one 
finds difficult another does not. Certain 
things are hard for me—the delicate 
things perhaps—which do not trouble 
some others, while difficult bravura 
problems are often easy. 

“At present I do not practise tech- 
nique by itself; I find I do not need to 
and believe I should not have the pa- 
tience anyway. But, of course, I make 
many technical studies out of the difficult 
passages in the pieces. In taking up a 
new work I practise it slowly, with well 
raised fingers. I realize, however, that 
the arm plays a large part in the touch, 
even when the fingers are acting; it is 
not alone finger action which is to be 
used, because the arm impulse helps 
greatly, and should be constantly em- 
ployed. 

“T believe a player should be free, 
after a certain amount of study, to work 
out his own individuality when playing. 
I have always insisted on this with all 
my teachers. I never wished to be told 
to play a thing just exactly a certain 
way; that seems to me too pedantic. One 





must work out one’s own ideas, after a 
certain point. 

“My career began in 1913 in Berlin. 
I played three recitals there. Then the 
war broke out. I left Berlin without 
any difficulty, as my passport was all 
I needed and our Minister was a good 
friend. I returned at once to Chile and 
began giving concerts in Santiago and 
other cities. I gave twelve recitals in 
my native city and sometimes as many 
as five in other cities. In these twelve 
recitals my programs were all different; 
I did not repeat a single piece. So I 
have a large répertoire, and now do not 
need to worry on that score, for I have 
a large list to choose from. 


Interested in Moderns 


“Yes, I am greatly interested in mod- 
ern music, though I have not had time 
to take up the work of many composers. 
Some Spanish music I have done, notably 
pieces by Albeniz. His ‘Triana’ I gave 
the other day for one of my encores. 
Nothing of Granados is as yet in my 
répertoire, but much of Debussy. It is 
said one must have a special technique 
for Debussy. This is quite true, in a 
way, for it is music of a different style 
from—let us say—Bach. It is for the 
fingers. Great delicacy is required, with 
fingers often held quite close to the keys. 
The pedals play a large réle in Debussy, 
where coloring and atmosphere mean so 
much. 

“IT am very devoted to Schumann and 


play a great deal of his music, all the 
big things—the ‘Etudes Symphoniques’ 
and ‘Fantasie,’ both Sonatas, the ‘Car- 
neval’ and Concerto. Of Brahms I play 
the Sonata Op. 5, the ‘Handel Varia- 
tions,’ the ‘Paganini Variations,’ Bal- 
lades and so on. As I have said, I do a 
great deal of Liszt. The B Minor So- 
nata is my favorite of them all; I think 
it the greatest work for piano Liszt 
ever produced. The ‘Dante Sonata’ is 
again another’ style—all rhapsodica! 
musings—shifting scenes—in one move- 
ment. 


One-Composer Recitals 


“IT am in favor of one-composer re- 
citals, but one cannot be sure an audience 
will care for them. Of the twelve re- 
citals I gave in my native city, not one 
was a program devoted wholly to one 
composer; I did not think they wished 
me to give such a program; they were 
not advanced enough. But now it may 
be they are more advanced; I dare say 
I could give one now. Many more pian- 
ists are concertizing in Chile than for- 
merly. Several fine artists played there 
last season, who are not yet known in 
the North. Among them Maurice Du- 
mesnil and Artur Rubinstein from Paris, 
also Maria Carreras.” 

Miss Renard is expecting a full sea- 
son, as she will play in the larger East- 
ern cities, and perhaps make a Western 


tour. 
(All rights reserved) 





MUZIO AND MIDDLETON HEARD 





Open Musical Season in Washington in 
Joint Recital 


WASHINGTON, .D. C., Oct. 27.—T. 
Arthur Smith opened the musical season 
in the National Capital by presenting in 
a joint recital Claudia Muzio, soprano, 
and Arthur Middleton, baritone, both 
singers from the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company. This event also marked 
the inauguration of the Ten Star Con- 
cert series, which promises great popu- 
larity this winter. The fact that Miss 
Muzio and Mr. Middleton were making 
their initial bow to Washington caused 
added interest. That they immediately 
won the public was evinced by the un- 
stinted and spontaneous applause. Miss 
Muzio has a voice of beauty and bril- 
liancy and charmed in “O, Cieli Azzuri” 
from “Aida” and in the “Gavotte” from 
“Manon,” as well as in the ballads. 

Mr. Middleton’s rich tones made a 
strong appeal in “Le Tambour Major” 
(Thomas), “Provero Mariner” (Mili- 
loti), “Largo al Factotum” (Rossini) 
and a delightful group of Kipling poems 
with musical settings. The concert came 
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To Miss Anna Laura Johnson. 
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Have You Dung 


By JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 
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This is his most recent sacred 
song—the logical successor to his 


THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 


Both are suitable for all church services, 
including Christian Science. 
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to a brilliant climax with the duet “Ven- 
detta” from the third act of “Rigoletto” 
by Mr. Middleton and Miss Muzio. Gen- 
naro Papi and Rodney Saylor made ex- 
cellent accompanists. 

Mrs. Wilson entertained a box party at 
the concert, while official and diplomatic 
Washington was well a “ 


LEGINSKA STIRS ST. PAUL 


Pianist Opens the Schubert Club Series 
of Concerts 


St. PAUL, MINN., Nov. 1.—Mme. Ethel 
Leginska, pianist, opened the series of 
artists’ recitals fostered by the Schubert 
Club. While the Schubert Club is a St. 
Paul institution, the excellence of its 
program attracted many members from 
Minneapolis. Mme. Leginska’s program 
contained several “novelties,” including 
the Liszt B Minor Sonata, which had 
been heard only once before in this city. 
The other novelty, Godowsky’s “An- 
gelus,” is a heavy work, containing pas- 
sages requiring clever use of the pedal. 
Other numbers were Liszt’s ‘“Campan- 
ella” and “Eighth Rhapsodie,” both well 
played, and Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 40. 
Leschetizky’s Etude Heroique completed 
the program. 

Altogether it was a most satisfying 
recital and Mme. Leginska has left be- 
hind her a host of admirers. 

F. L. C. B. 











John Wenger’s Screens for Concert 


Stage on View 


An exhibition of interest to lovers of 
the theater, musicians and music-lovers 
opened at the Folsom Galleries, New 

ork, on Oct. 29. The designs and 
models of John Wenger, the Russian 
artist, were shown. The exhibition in- 
cludes some examples of decoration for 
the operatic stage and for the concert 
hall. Mr. Wenger is already known as 
the designer of sets for the simplified 
stage. His work has been seen quite re- 
cently at the Booth Theater in the Adolf 
Bolm Ballet Intimes. One of the note- 
worthy features of his present exhibi- 
tion is the collection of decorative screens 
for use in music rooms or reception 
rooms, which are also adapted for the 
operatic, concert or dramatic stage and 
particularly fitted for the uses of the 
theater-intime. 





Mme. Homer Triumphs in Springfield, 
Ill., in Varied Program 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL, Oct. 27.—Mme. 
Louise Homer, contralto, gave a song 
recital in the State Arensal last night, 
under the auspices of the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a huge audience. Beginning 
her program with “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ Mme. Homer sang Handel’s 
“Largo” and several groups, besides re- 
sponding to many encores. 





Charles L. Wagner and His Associate 
Move Their Offices 


Charles L. Wagner and his associate, 
D. F. McSweeney, manager of John Mc- 
Cormack, Galli-Curci and Rudolph Ganz, 
have moved their offices from Broadway 
to the new building at 511 Fifth Avenue, 
corner of Forty-third Street. 
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LONDON AUDIENCE ENJOYS CONCERT IN A 
COAL CELLAR WHEN “TAUBES” PAY A VISIT 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Program Given in Subterranean Retreat and a Packing Case Serves as Artists’ 
Platform—Robert Radford Welcomed as “‘Boris’’ with Beecham Opera Company—Jeanne Brola 
Called at Eleventh Hour and Triumphs—‘‘Prom”’ Concerts Completing Their Span—lIsidore de 
Lara Inaugurates the ‘‘All British’? Concerts—Converse’s ‘‘Ormazd’’ Announced for First New 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. |., Oct. 14, 1917. 


HE répertoire of the Beecham Opera 

Company is now so large that no one 
pines for “pastures new,” yet very 
shortly we are to have a new Russian 
opera added to the list, Moussorgsky’s 
“Khovanstchina.” A varied list last 
week, but little to chronicle as all were 
old favorites. However, we were glad 
to welcome Robert Radford back to his 
place as Boris, a réle he plays with great 
distinction and power, even gaining sym- 
pathy for the murderous usurper by em- 
phasis on his overwhelming patriotism. 
Also, Mr. Radford sang the music. mag- 
nificently. The week closed with the per- 
formance of “I] Trovatore” and at liter- 
ally an hour’s notice Jeanne Brola was 
called upon to replace Rosina Buckman 
as Leonora, which she did with entire 
success, adding another triumph to that 
American soprano’s already long list. At 
the Wednesday matinee Helen Baringer 
—we believe an American—sang San- 
tuzza in “Cavalleria” with entire success, 
and the Nedda in “Pagliacci” was Olive 
Townend, who has polished and im- 
proved her performance greatly. 

“Proms” Drawing to Close 


The penultimate week of the Prome- 
nade Concerts is over and we have only 
six more of these most enjoyable eve- 
nings left to us, much regret being felt 
that they cannot be carried further into 
the autumn. But they have run their 
annually allotted span and must make 
room for others. Monday was a Wagner 
night and the orchestra, under Sir Henry 
Wood, was at its best, especially in the 
Good Friday music from “Parsifal.” 
Carrie Tubb sang Jsolde’s Narration as 
it has seldom been sung before, as telling 
dramatically as it was vocally. On Tues- 
day, the Russian night, Charles Tree 
sang and Daisy Kennedy, violinist, 
played, the novelty being a Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra by Vassilenko. 
Wednesday brought a fine program, with 
Norman Allin singing Wotan’s Farewell 
and the Magic Fire Spell from “Wal- 
kure” and Albert Sammons played the 
Mozart Concerto in G for Violin and 
Orchestra. The novelty was a delight- 
ful and delicate “Finnish Lullaby” for 
Strings and Orchestra by Selim Palm- 
gren. Schubert’s “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” was another charming offering. 

Herbert Wallenn, whose school for 
‘cello playing grows apace, is one of the 
finest teachers of that instrument -we 
have, as he is one of Becker’s best pupils 
and fully realizes the great advantages 
of the modern method, a method modeled 
on the bowing principles of the violin. 
He has just celebrated his sixteenth year 
as professor at the Royal Academy of 
Music and two of his “young people” 
carried off scholarships there this sum- 
mer. We have already heard one of his 
pupils, Barborelli, and this month an- 
other, Maud Arnold, gives her first re- 
cital. Among his pupils who are already 
widely known are Boris Hamburg, 
Mischel Cherniavsky and Warwick 
Evans, while two later ones, Valentine 
Orde and Gwendoline Farrar, are play- 


ing “Somewhere in France’ with the 
Lena Ashwell Concert Parties. 


A “Cellar Concert” 


The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Smoking 
Concert, given by Frank Armstrong in 
the Aeolian Hall, was excellent, having 
been given by Alys Bateman and com- 
pany and Sydney Boulton, Mair Miller 
and Olivia Truman. By the way, Mr. 























Olive Townend as “Papagena” in “The 


Magic Flute.” She Is Also a Gifted 
“Nedda,” ‘“Musetta,” “Marina” and 
“Marguerite” with the Beecham Opera 
Company in London 


Armstrong has the unique experience of 
giving his Sunday concert on Sept. 30 
absolutely “in the cellar,” for on that 
evening there were enemy _ raiders 
around. Although given in the coal e¢el- 
lar under Aeolian Hall, the concert was 
enjoyed as usual, nay even more, though 
a packing case was the platform and the 
violin played by Angove the only accom- 
paniment! 

The opening “All-British”’ concert 
given by Isadore de Lara was a great 
success and augurs well for the season. 
The important novelty was a violin con- 
certo by Joserh Holbrooke, which 
brought that gifted composer before us 
in his most genial mood and gave us 
a delightful and musicianly work admir- 
ably played by John Saunders, with R. 
H. Walthew at the piano. Another nov- 
elty was three violin pieces by J. R- 
Heath, a composer who will soon win his 
spurs. The Prima Donna Choir sang 
excellently. 

William Murdoch and Albert Sammons 
gave the first of their four sonata re- 
citals,; both appearing in khaki and both 
of their performances quite defying crit- 
icism. The sonatas played were Beetho- 
ven’s A Major, F Major and G Major, 
Op. 12, 24 and 96, respectively. 


In the Country 


The arrangements for the autumn and 
winter musical seasons in the country 
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are now well advanced. The Norwich 
Philharmonic Society opens under the 
direction of Dr. Bates for the eighteenth 
time and will be worked on a scheme by 
which it is hoped a permanent orchestra 
for Norwich will be formed. At the Win- 
ter Gardens Bournemouth the indefat- 
igable Dan Godfrey has opened his cam- 
paign and among his selections for the 
season are a new Symphony by Scon- 
trino, a Suite of Russian Folk Dances 
by Bagrinovsky, Symphonic Sketches by 
G. W. Chadwick, a Tone Poem by 
Clerici, an Overture by Goedicke, a con- 
cert Overture by Harold Drake, a Sin- 
fonietta by Orsmond Anderton, Bluebell 
Klean’s Piano Concerto and “The Night 
Watch at Sea,” an orchestra ballad by 
Percy Godfrey. At the Pump Room Bath 
the Symphony Concerts in the afternoon 
and Popular in the evening are in full 
swing. At Weston-Super-Mare there are 
many excellent concerts and the Philhar- 
monic Society is getting up “The Mes- 
siah” for Christmas. Leamington has 
opened its winter season under Percy 
Watson, and at Llandudno musical doings 
will be directed by Arthur W. Payne, 
whose conductor will be Walter Haigh. 
At Eastbourn the Devonshire Park Or- 
chestra is busy under Norfolk Megéne 
and much regret is felt that Dr. M. P. 
Conway is leaving the town to take up 
his appointment as organist of St. An- 
drew’s, Wells Street, London. 


15 
It is interesting to make special note 
that at the first symphony concert by 
the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under 
Sir Henry Wood, the novelty will be a 


symphonic poem, “Ormazd,”’ by the 
American composer, F. S. Converse, and 
great interest is being evinced in its 
performance. It is already popular in 
the States, but has never before been 
heard on this side. These concerts are 
given by Messrs. Chappell & Co., under 
the management of Robert Newman, on 
each alternate Saturday from Oct. 20 to 
Feb. 23, 1918, with four extra concerts. 
Several Russian, French and Italian nov- 
elties will be produced. The following 
artists are already engaged: Arthur de 
Greef, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Irene Schar- 
rer, Adela Verne, Dora Garland, Albert 
Sammons, Maurice Sons, Mme. Guilher- 
mina Suggia, Mme. d’Alvarez, Gervase 
Elwes and Mme. Kirkby-Lunn. 


First of “Ballad Concerts” 


The first of the Chappell “Ballad Con- 
certs” took place on Saturday afternoon 
in the Queen’s Hall and was an entirely 
delightful one, for a feature of it was 
the playing of the Small Orchestra, un- 
der Alec Maclean, who gave crisp and 
finished performances of the Three 
Dances from Edward German’s “Nell 
Gwynne,” Delibes’s_ waltz, 
Fleurs,” and Nicolai’s Overture to the 
“Merry Wives.” Mme. d’Alvarez and 
Ben Davies were the principal singers, 
the list also including Olga Haley, 
Fraser Gange, Olive Sturgess, Margaret 
Balfour and David Ellis, while Benno 
Moiseiwitsch was the pianist, playing 
as his principal solo Chopin’s Ballade in 
G Minor. 

An interesting piano recital was given 
last Wednesday by the Spanish player 
so long domiciled here—Carlos Sobrino. 
His playing is virile and holds the inter- 
est. A large audience was delighted with 
his performance of works by Chopin, 
Liszt, Bach and Beethoven. 

HELEN THIMM. 





MAKE JOINT RECITAL DEBUT 





Miss Marwick and Mr. Cornwall Heard 
in Conventional Song Program 


A driving rain played havoc with the 
size of the audience which greeted Ger- 
aldine Marwick, soprano, and Burton 
Cornwall, baritone, in a joint recital at 
the Princess Theater, on Tuesday after- 
noon, Oct. 30. The  stay-at-homes 
missed little of consequence. Miss Mar- 
wick has a rather light, essentially pleas- 


ing voice devoid of much color; Mr. Corn- 
wall’s' baritone lacks flexibility and 
range, displaying a tendency toward 
reediness when its owner would essay 
the dramatic. The soprano we found by 
far the finer singer and artist. 

The dialogue from “Elijah,” which 
opened the program, brought both sing- 
ers to the platform. Mr. Cornwall fol- 
lowed with an “Ernani” aria and was 
in turn succeeded by Miss Marwick, who 
sang a Bemberg number and Mozart’s 
“Das Veilchen” and Schumann’s “Der 
Sandmann.” These she gave very credit- 
ably indeed, her enunciation being well 
nigh exemplary. The baritone then sang 
a Schumann group, which was followed 
by two sets of songs in English, pieces by 
Salter, Matthews, Mead, Burleigh—the 
usual sentimental concoctions thought by 
some to be “American music.” Miss 
Marwick ended this quite conventional 
program with an Arditi waltz-song. The 
audience was undemonstrative. William 
Reddick provided musicianly accompani- 
ments. B. R. 





Mona Holesco, Danish Soprano, in New 
York Recital 


A Danish soprano, Mona Holesco, gave 
a song recital at Aeolian Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week. She pre- 
sented a program of songs including an 
air from the “Huguenots” and modern 
French, Russian and Scandinavian songs. 
Richard Epstein accompanied her artis- 
tically. 





Marion London Scores in Utica, N. Y. 


Utica, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Marion London, 
the New York soprano, sang at the 
ladies’ night at the Rotary Club a week 
ago Friday evening and earned esteem 
for her splendid singing of songs by 
Hawley and Hallet Gilberté. 


JOSEPH W. CLARKE 


Planist-Accompanist 


Director: Germantown Branch 
Phila. Musical Academy 
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READING’S SEASON OPENS 





Rappold and De Luca Give Recital— 
Symphony Orchestra Heard 


READING, PA., Oct. 31—Reading’s mu- 
sical season opened with the first of the 
Haage series of concerts on Oct. 25. The 
artists were Mme. Marie Rappold, so- 
prano, and Giuseppe De Luca, baritone, 
the latter taking the place of Pasquale 
Amato, who was unable to appear on 
account of illness. Mr. De Luca scored 
with “Largo al Factotum” from Rossini’s 
“Barbiere di Seviglia.” 

The first concert of the Reading Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Harry Fahrbach, con- 
ductor, was given on Oct. 28. The work 
of the orchestra was _§ satisfactory, 
especially in Mendelssohn’s Italian sym- 
phony and the overture to Lalo’s “Le Roi 
d’Ys.” Franceska Kaspar Lawson was 
soloist, singing the aria from David’s 
“La Perle de Brésil,” with flute obbligato 
by Gile Willson. W. Hz. 


NUMBER 12 








“ARTHUR HACKETT DE- 
LIGHTED THE AUDIENCE. 
HE HAS A BEAUTIFUL 
MELODIOUS TENOR, WHILE 
HE HAD ALL THE FINISHED 
SKILL FOR THE FLORID 
HANDELIAN PERIODS.” 


The Gazette, Montreal, Can., April 6, 1917. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
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CHICAGO SEASON GATHERS MOMENTUM 


Numerous Concerts and Recitals Heard in Week—Levitzki Triumphs 
with Stock Symphony—A Thousand Seats on Stage at Mc- 
Cormack’s Recital — Dufresne, Dufau, Alda and Walter Spry 


Give Programs 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 29, 1917. 


ISCHA LEVITZKI, playing the 
Saint-Saéns Second Concerto as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra Saturday night, won an exceed- 
ingly flattering reception. The rule of 
the orchestral association does not per- 
mit encores, but the audience called the 
twenty-year-old pianist to the stage 
again and again after the concerto’s con- 
clusion. Mr. Levitzki charmed his 
hearers by the almost unexampled del- 
icacy of his playing. Fleet fingers, abso- 
lute correctness, tonal beauty, poetic in- 
sight, an interpretation glowing with 
color and contrast, a loving attention to 
shading—these account for the wave of 
enthusiasm which swept both the Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening audi- 


ences. 

Hugo Alfven’s Symphony, No. 3, was 
revived for this program; it is music well 
worth hearing, and was played superbly. 
The American number of the program 
was Ballantine’s “Eve of St. Agnes,” 
whose beginning commanded our esteem. 
Stock’s men gave an effective perform- 
ance of Gliére’s “The Sirens,’”’ which has 
been played many times on these pro- 
grams, and the usually wearying intro- 
duction representing the undulating 
ocean, occupying twenty-eight pages of 
the scoré, was bearable owing to the 
splendid fashion in which it was per- 
formed. 

A packed theater when John McCor- 
mack sings is quite commonplace. How- 
ever, the tenor exceeded his best pre- 
vious Chicago record yesterday by sev- 
eral hundred dollars, the sale of tickets 
for his concert in the Auditorium The- 
ater going above $7,500. A thousand 
seats were packed tightly behind him 
ou the stage. McCormack was suffering 
from a cold, but he sang rather than 
disappoint the crowd that had gathered 
to hear him. His lovely voice and artis- 
tic singing evoked the usual response 
and he was forced to give many extras. 
It was nearly six o’clock when the tenor 
sang “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
his last extra. 


Gunn Orchestra Resumes 


The American Symphony Orchestra, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn conducting, opened 
its season yesterday in the Garrick The- 
ater. The string section is better than 
ever, but the ensemble needs smoothing 
up, as some of the brasses and wood- 
winds would come in a fraction of a sec- 
ond out of time. Edna Gunnar Peter- 
son, piano soloist, gave a faultless per- 
formance of Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy. 
Her fingers were fleet and accurate, she 
produced a beautiful tone, her runs were 
delicate and pure and her interpretation 
essentially poetic. Mabel Preston Hall 
of the Chicago Opera Association was 
soprano soloist, displaying her dramatic 
ability in “He Is Kind, He Is Good” from 
Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” and the ro- 
manza from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria.” 

The Philharmonic Orchestra of Chi- 


cago, Arthur Dunham, director, played 
its fourth concert yesterday afternoon 
in the Illinois Theater. The little that 
we were enabled to hear showed that 
the orchestra is fast acquiring genuine 
artistry. Litta Mabie Bach, soprano so- 
loist, made her début at this concert, 
singing “Vissi d’Arte”’ from “Tosca.” 
Her conception of the aria was original, 
and her voice was warm and pleasing. 
She showed promise, although she is far 
from being a matured artist. 


Recital-Givers 


Edouard Dufresne, a Canadian bari- 
tone new to Chicago, was another re- 
citalist on yesterday’s list. His voice 
has a rich, mellow bass-baritone quality, 
and he sang with artistry and finish. His 
conception of the “Romance de la Sauge” 
from “Jongleur de Notre Dame” and 
“Vision Fugitive” from “Hérodiade” dis- 
closed gifts of no small worth and good 
musical judgment. He was equally at 


home in Fauré’s “Les Berceaux”’ and a 
number of modern French songs. 

Jenny Dufau, soprano, gave an at- 
tractive program, attractively sung, at 
Orchestra Hall yesterday. This former 
star of the Chicago Opera Association 
was in excellent voice, a luscious, smooth 
quality of tone making her singing de- 
lightful, while her excellent taste and 
judgment made the songs doubly effec- 
tive. On this program she sang a num- 
ber which she herself composed as a 
war song for children to sing, “A Soldier 
I Shall Be.” The melody is simple and 
very singable. Miss Dufau was assisted 
by Charles Lagourgue, clarinetist. 

Frances Alda, soprano, sang in 
Cohan’s Grand Opera House, assisted by 
Frank La Forge at the piano. In spite 
of a cold, she sang well and her singing 
became better as she went on. The cold 
made itself evident in a little difficulty in 
her upper register. Mme. Alda showed 
a fine regard for the meaning of her 
texts. Her last group was composed of 
songs dedicated to her by Mischa Elman, 
Frank La Forge, May Hartman and 
Buzzi-Peccia. 

Walter Spry, Chicago pianist, gave his 
annual recital in the Playhouse yester- 
day. He played selections from the 
classic composers and also a movement 
from Daniel Gregory Mason’s “Varia- 
tions on ‘Yankee Doodle.’ ” 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





ELGAR CHOIR IN ANNUAL 
CONCERT IN HAMILTON 


Arthur Hackett, Tenor, Soloist in Fine 
Program Containing Many 
Novelties 


HAMILTON, CAN., Oct. 20.—The local 
Grand Opera House was the scene last 
Monday evening of the fourteenth an- 
nual concert by the Elgar Choir, under 
Bruce A. Carey, conductor. A feeling 
of expectation seemed to grip everyone, 
and when the program opened with a 
thrilling rendition of “O Canada” and 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” the patri- 
otic feelings of the large audience broke 
forth in thunderous applause. 

This was followed by .a Christmas 
carol, “Sleep, Infant, Sleep,” and Brock- 
way’s “Wings of a Dove.” In Dr. A. S. 
Vogt’s “Indian Lullaby” a velvety effect 
was achieved by the women’s choir, which 
was in strong contrast to the male 
chorus, which followed with “John Peel,” 
the rollicking interpretation given it by 
the men making it one of the triumphs 
of the evening. Clarence Lucas’s set- 
ting of “Ye Mariners of England” was 
given with great dramatic effect, while 
“Robin Loves Me,” an arrangement of 
an old Breton melody by Frank Dam- 
rosch, proved to be one of the most pop- 
ular numbers of the whole program. The 
choir’s last offering was a group of three 
numbers—Clarence Dickinson’s setting 
of Shelley’s “Music, When Soft Voices 
Die” and Nathaniel Dett’s “O Holy Lord” 
and “Listen to the Lambs,” the last two 
numbers being the work of a Canadian 
negro composer. 

The soloist of the evening was Arthur 
Hackett of New York, a lyric tenor, who 
was an instantaneous success, his first 
number being “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” 
which was followed by some of Omar 
Khayyam’s quatrains from the “Rubaiy- 
yat”; “The Foggy Dew,” “The Snowy 
Breasted Pearl,” by Robinson, and “The 
Low Backed Car,’ Lover. There was 
also a group of French songs, and a 
group of modern songs completed his 
part of the program. Both Mr. Hackett 
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Selected for his next New York Concert, a new song by Fay Foster 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
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and the choir received many recalls. W. 
H. Hewlett accompanied Mr. Hackett, 
while Nellie Hamm was the accompanist 
for the choir. 


CADEK QUARTET PRAISED 





Young Artists Give Fine Concert in 
Chattanooga—Music Club’s Growth 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 27.—The 
second meeting of the Chattanooga Mu- 
sic Club was held at the Court House 
auditorium last Monday evening. An 
enthusiastic audience of 500 greeted the 
Cadek Quartet in its first appearance this 
season. The program was made up of 
chamber music by Beethoven and Schu- 
bert from beginning to end; the music 
was played with technical accuracy and 
artistic finish, reflecting great credit on 
these young players, all of whom are 
very little over twenty years of age. The 
quartet is composed of Ottokar Cadek, 


first violin; Lester Cohn, second violin: 
Lillian Cadek, viola, and Dorothy Phil 
lips, "cello. They received much and 
spontaneous applause. 

The campaign for new associate mem- 
bers for the music club has been highly 
successful, more than 500 new members 
joining in two weeks. The club has nat- 
urally been much encouraged by these 
results. H. L. S. 


OPENING OF SAN ANTONIO 
SEASON BRINGS HEMPEL 


Soprano Appears with Mozart Society 
and Delights Audience—Recitals 
by Two Local Artists 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Oct. 29.—That 
local music-lovers are pleased over the 
opening of the season here was shown 
by their attendance at Frieda Hempel’s 
recent appearance. Miss Hempel was 
the first artist to appear under the aus- 
pices of the Mozart Society. 

So hearty was the reception given the 
Metropolitan soprano that she publicly 
expressed her appreciation in a letter to 
the press. Her program began with the 
difficult aria from “Ernani” and included 
many numbers, ranging from the older 
classic composers to the lovely “Cradle 
Song” by Fritz Kreisler. A bit of patri- 
otism was added by the singing of 
“Dixie,” which received such continued 
applause that Miss Hempel was obliged 
to repeat it. Miss Hempel’s beautiful 
voice and her beauty and graciousness 
won the hearts of her audience com- 
pletely. 

The Mozart Society, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Claassen, performed two 
numbers excellently, showing the results 
of good training. 

Two recitals by local musicians were 
given recently. Evelyn Harvey, pianist, 
made her local début, with Mrs. Fred 
Jones assisting. Her most appreciated 
number was the Etude in D Flat by 
Liszt. Miss Harvey’s work was marked 
by a good legato tone and musical feel- 
ing. Mrs. Jones is a favorite soprano 
here. Her rich voice was particularly 
delightful in an aria from “Tosca.” The 
recital given by Ruth Bingaman, assisted 
by Adelaide Craig, was heartily enjoyed. 
Miss Bingaman is a talented young San 
Antonio girl. The Grieg Sonata was per- 
haps her best number. Cc. D. M. 
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LOOK to the FUTURE 


In one State after another the educational authorities are 
granting school credits for music study under outside teachers. 


The usual standard adopted is the High School requirements 
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ECHOES 


OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Lucrezia Bori to Sing at Royal Opera in Madrid This Season—Russia’s Music World Revolutionized 
by New Democratic Ideals—Nephew of Director Campanini Asks Italian Courts to Change His 
Name— India’s Musicians Seek Adequate System of Notation for Their Native Music 
sian Composers Productive Since the Revolution—Edith De Lys Engaged for Opera Seasons in 
Madrid and Barcelona—tTullio Serafin Prevented by Broken Arm from Directing Dal Verme’s 
Season—Foremost of English Critics Ranks Albeniz Far Above Modern Frenchmen. 


—Rus- 














HEN the Metropolitan’s list of sing- 

ers for the new season was pub- 
lished and it was found that once more 
Lucrezia Bori’s name was not written 
there, it seemed natural to assume that 
the pessimistic prophets who had pre- 
dicted from the first that the young 
Spanish soprano would never sing again 
had indeed spoken truly. 

But the explanation for her non-return 
to New York this year must be sought 
elsewhere, for a recently arrived list of 
the singers engaged for the Roya! Opera 
in Madrid and the Liceo in Barcelona 
contains the name of the Metropolitan’s 
little Spanish Jris and unforgettable 
Fiora along with that.of Maria Bar- 
rientos, who evidently will fill engage- 
ments in the.two music centers of her 
native land before coming here for the 
second half of the Metropolitan season. 

Edith de Lys and Mary Rogers, other- 
wise Maria Roggero, are two Americans 
among the sopranos engaged by Impre- 
sario Volpini for the two opera houses 
under his control. The vocally opulent 
Giannina Russ, of old Manhattan days; 
Ester Mazzoleni, one of the foremost of 
Italian dramatic sopranos; Mme. Della 
Rizza and Mme. Vallin Pardo are also 
to be of the company, of which Gabriella 
Pesanzoni and Elvira Casazza are the 
contralto mainstays. 

Among the tenors whom Madrid and 
Barcelona are to hear this winter will be 
Eduardo Ferrari-Fontana, whose work in 
“The Love of the Three Kings” made the 
Metropolitan’s patrons eager to hear him 
in other réles—a desire never fulfilled, 
for some undivulged reason. Tito 
Schipa, who has been fortunate in hav- 
ing all the publicity to be extracted from 
defying the claque at La Scala and 
being sued by an opera impresario for 
breach of contract, is to pay a return 
visit to the Spanish cities, and Paul 
Franz, from the Paris Opéra, is to rep- 
resent French tenors. 

Oscar Hammerstein’s Belgian “‘discov- 
ery,” Armand Crabbé, and the Spanish 
Segura-Tallien lead all the rest of the 
baritones, while the bass section will be 
strong with Bettoni, Masini-Pieralli, 
Mansuelo and Azzoleni. Antonio Gu- 
armeri and Alfredo Padovani will bear 
the brunt of the baton responsibility. 

co *K * 


MBUED with the new spirit abroad in 

the land since the revolution, Russian 
musicians have awakened to a new self- 
consciousness and power of initiative. 
As one of the fruits of their new and in- 
tense activity they have realized that the 
time is ripe for them to reorganize for 
the purpose of making concerted en- 
deavor to better their conditions of life. 

A Federation of Orchestra Musicians 
organized in-Petrograd can boast of hav- 
ing obtained an increase in salary of 
from 70 to 80 per cent. for its members 
within a few weeks of its birth. The 
first concert it gave was called a “Con- 
cert of the Revolution in Words and Mu- 
sic” and engaged the services of an or- 
chestra of 250 players. 

The program opened with the “Mar- 
seillaise,” played three times in succes- 
sion, then Sergius Kussewitzky conducted 
Litolff’s ‘“‘Robespierre” Overture and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Easter’ Overture. 
Glazounoff conducted the “Song of the 
Volga Boatmen” in a highly effective or- 
chestral setting. The words of the song 
breathe a revolutionary spirit and the 
old longing of the Russian people for a 
freer and healthier life, and the program 
ended with Glazounoff’s “Finnish” 
Sketch. 

Kussewitzky seems to be looked upon 
in Russia as the man of the hour, music- 
ally speaking. The Moscow correspond- 
ent of the Monthly Musical Record re- 
ports that the members of the orchestra 
of the erstwhile Imperial Court, now 
known as the State Orchestra, recogniz- 
ing him as the most gifted interpreter of 
orchestral music, have elected him their 
conductor. This organization has asked 
the Government to sanction their new 


aims and plans, which cover these four 
points: 

The cult of Russian music chiefly, but 
Western music not to be excluded; 

Symphony concerts to be given at Pet- 
rograd, Moscow and other large towns, 
and popular concerts at low prices for 
the masses; 

Musical classes for 


the masses with 


self-elected teachers; 

The museum and library to be reorgan- 
ized on a larger scale to reach the de- 
mocracy. 

Kussewitzky, who first won renown as 








USSIA’S composers have been ex- 

ceedingly active during the last few 
months. Sergius Rachmaninoff has add- 
ed a new pianoforte concerto to his list, 
this making his fourth. Medtner, who 
has been the subject of much discussion 
among musical high-brows in England, 
has also written a pianoforte concerto 
and a cycle of “Fairy Tales” for piano- 
forte. Then Miaskowsky has composed 
eight salon songs and a symphony, while 


Tcherepnin has been enriching the avail- 


able literature for church services. 
As for Prokovieff, the youngest and 





Charles Holman Black, an American Musician, Prominent in Paris, and Some of 
His “War God-Sons.” 


the greatest contra-bass player of the 
day but eventually wearied of the limita- 
tions of his big fiddle as a solo instru- 
ment, has also accepted the invitation 
extended to him to become director of the 
Court Chapel—now called the State 
Chapel—a kind of “schola cantorum” for 
the training of choir singers for church 
services and concerts. 
* * * 

N interesting case of name-changing 

is reported from Italy. A nephew 
of Director Cleofonte Campanini, who 
was christened. Lohengrin Campanini, 
has asked and received permission from 
the Government to change his name from 
Lohengrin to Italo and thus bear the 
name of another distinguished uncle, the 
renowned tenor, Italo Campanini. 

* * BS 

OT long ago an important conference 
I attended by the leading musicians of 
India was held in Calcutta to discuss the 
problem of providing a system of notation 
for the music of India. It seems impos- 
sible to confine it rhythmically within the 
bars of the Western system, and then in 
the Western system there are not enough 
notes, observes the Madras Times. 

One of the musicians at the meeting 
explained a system that he had taught to 
a friend who was an instrumentalist, 
and an experiment accordingly was made. 
The friend went out of the room and an- 
other instrumentalist played a piece of 
music on a Bengali instrument called the 
esraj. The inventor of the system took 
it down. It was a laborious process, and 
the performer had to play his piece forty 
times before the manuscript was ready. 
Then the friend was called in, and was 
set to play from the manuscript. But 
the result was disappointing. It was 
very little like the original, and the sys- 
tem, as judged by the results seen, was 
not looked upon as in any degree a suc- 
cess. 

The difficulties of the problem seem 
formidable. It is suggested by London 
Musical News that a solution might be 
obtained by adapting the old “plain 
chant” notation. 


most productive of Russian composers, 
he, according to the Monthly Musical 
Record, has written a concerto for the 
piano, a concerto for the violin, a sonata 
for the piano and some twenty minia- 
tures for the same instrument. 
* * * 
ITH the single exception of Arturo 
Toscanini, probably no conductor 
ranks higher than Tullio Serafin in the 
esteem of musical Italy. Maestro Sera- 
fin was to have been the conductor-in- 
chief at the Dal Verme in Milan this 
autumn season, but he is still so far from 
complete recovery from the effects of the 
fracture of his right arm which he sus- 
tained in an automobile accident while he 
was on military duty some months ago 
that he has had to give up all hope of 
keeping his contract. Accordingly, the 
Dal Verme has had to secure another con- 
ductor in his place. 
* 


* * 
HAT Albeniz has exceeded every 
other composer in exploiting the 


idiom of the piano is the contention of 


the brilliant English critic, Ernest New- 
man. Writing in The New Witness, Mr. 
Newman has this to say of Spain’s most 
distinguished composer: 

“His music is not self-consciously so- 
phisticated, as that of so many of the 
modern Frenchmen tends to be; his mind 
was one of extraordinary subtlety, and 
for ideas so far removed from the cus- 
tomary ruts he had to find a correspond- 
ingly personal mode of expression. In 
some respects he has carried the idiom of 
the piano further than any other com- 
poser of our time; I do not know, for ex- 
ample, where else we shall find such tre- 
mendous resonance, as of organ and or- 
chestra combined, as in the ‘Féte-Dieu a 
Seville.’ 

“His originality is invariably of the 
same kind; that is to say, no matter how 
unusual a passage may sound at first, it 
is always found to talk simple sense when 
we have become accustomed to it. He 
was far too big a man, and had far too 
much in him that cried out for saying, 
to need to resort to the mere cold-blooded 
tricks by which Debussy and Ravel and 
de Seéverac occasionally attempt to im- 
press us with their originality. 

“Albeniz had the real logical faculty 
in music. He thinks continuously and 
coherently right through his seemingly 
complicated harmonies, and he has a 
technique that enables him to say lucidly 
anything, however remote from the ordi- 
nary track, that he may want to say.” 

x * * 

HEN the Moscow Conservatoire has 

secured its autonomous rights the 
students of the higher classes intend to 
arrange recitals with prog:ams_ within 
the reach of the most democratic audi- 
ences. Prof. Bogoslowsky has promised 
to give explanatory lectures on the music 
to be performed. 

This plan to democratize the institu- 
tion is the outgrowth of a step taken a 
few months ago when representatives of 
the Russian Musical Society met at Pe- 
trograd to draw up new statutes for 
autonomous management of all the Rus- 
sian conservatories. Free election of the 
professors and teachers was secured. It 
was recognized, too, that a National 
Academy of Music was wanted for the 
country, and that conservatoires and mu- 
sic schools, whenever of an autonomous 
management, must be under the contro! 
of the State. Alexander Glazounoff, 
Nicolas Belaieff, Steinberg and others 
were elected a committee to further the 
movement. 

+ * oa 

NEW opera entitled “Linda,” by a 

young Italian composer named Edv- 
ardo Berlendis, had its premiére not long 
since at the Donizetti in Bergamo and 
aroused a large amount of enthusiasm. 
Maria Wroblewska, the new tenor Ales- 
sandro Dolci, and Molinari, a much ad- 
mired baritone, had the principal réles, 
and Conductor Rodolfo Ferrari gave of 





his best to the novelty. J. iL. H. 
Indianapolis Musikverein Inaugurates 
Its Season 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 29.—The 


Musikverein gave its first concert of the 
season at the German House on Oct. 22. 
The men’s chorus, under the direction of 
Alexander Ernestinoff, sang the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and _ several other 
numbers, in one of which, “Isola Bella,” 
by Mueller, solo parts were taken by 
George Kopp and Dewitt Talbert. Other 
soloists were Mrs. Lillian Adams Wie- 
sicke, soprano, and Mrs. Marie Dawson 


Morrell, violinist. Mrs. S. L. Kiser and 
Mrs. F. T. Edenharter were the accom- 
panists. P. S. 
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SCALA OPERA OPENS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Favorite Artists Delight Big Aud- 
iences—Hertz Begins 
‘““Pop”’ Series 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Oct. 24, 1917. 


HE La Scala Grand Opera season at 
the Cort Theater, under the man- 
agement of Sparks M. Berry and L. E. 
Behymer, promises complete success. 
Patronage is large and the performances 
are of a standard never surpassed by 
two-dollar opera in San Francisco. 

On Monday evening “Tosca” afforded 
Ester Ferrabini an opportunity to renew 
her local popularity. She was not in 
her best voice, yet she won great ap- 
plause from her audience and high praise 
from all the local reviewers. Especially 
on the histrionic side has she improved 
since her last appearance in San Fran- 
cisco, several years ago. She acted 
Tosca superbly. Giuseppe Gaudenzi 
sang the réle of Cavaradossi, making an 
excellent impression. The cast included 
Mario Valle, who was the Scarpia; Italo 
Picchi and Aristide Neri. 

“Boheme,” with Maggie Teyte, the 
guest artist, as Mimi, attracted a capac- 
ity audience last night. Miss Teyte sang 
beautifully and seemed as enthusiastic 
as her audience. Great quantities of 
flowers went over the footlights to her. 
The curtain calls would have to be count- 
ed in dozens. Carl Formes, grandson of 
the celebrated singer who died in San 
Francisco, made his local début in the 
role of Schaunard, acquitting himself 
very creditably. Picchi’s singing of the 
Colline part was’ especially good. 
Georgini Gallini won distinction as Mu- 
setta. She is young and beautiful, with 
a fine voice, and she excels in acting. 
Pilade Sinagra was the Poet, Roberto 
Viglione the Painter. 

Fulgenzio Guerrieri directed both of 
the operas. During the two weeks of the 
company’s northern trip Guerrieri ac- 
complished a great deal in the training 
of orchestra and singers. Miss Teyte 
did not appear in the northern cities, 
joining the company here. 


Alfred Hertz began the 


Conductor 
series of popular concerts at the Cort 
last Sunday, his program containing the 


Auber Overture, “Masaniello”; “Scénes 
Alsaciennes,” Massenet; “Heartwounds” 
and “The Last Spring” for String Or- 
chestra, Grieg; “Scarf Dance,’ Cham- 
inade; Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, 
Liszt. There was a good attendance, the 
light music attracting many who do not 
attend the regular symphony concerts. 

Hugo Mansfeldt, the dean of the West- 
ern pianists and the only one of the Liszt 
pupils in this part of the country, was 
the guest of honor at a brilliant recep- 
tion and musicale given in the Palace 
Hotel on Monday evening, the 106th an- 
niversary of Liszt’s birthday. The fol- 
lowing program from the works of the 
Hungarian composer, followed an ad- 
dress on Liszt and the work of Mr. Mans- 
feldt by MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspon- 
dent: “Héroide-Elégiaque,” Ruth Childs- 
Carver; “Liebestraum,” A Flat, Eula 
Howard Nunan; “Romance,” transcribed 
by Hugo Mansfeldt, and “Grosses Kon- 
zert Solo,” Mary Carrick. 

All the pianists mentioned are Mans- 
feldt pupils. Miss Carrick, though sel- 
dom heard here, has won recognition in 
European concert work. Her playing on 
Monday night was a delight. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Gladys Axman Stirs Boston Audience 
with Anthems of Allies 


BosTon, Oct. 29.—At the lecture given 
last evening by Mary Boyle O’Reilly at 
the Park Square Theater, under the 
auspices of the Philomatheia Club, 
Gladys Axman, the New York soprano, 
scored heavily singing patriotic numbers. 
Mme. Axman offered the national an- 
thems of France, new Russia and others 
of the Allies. And she closed by singing 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” the audi- 
ence joining with her in this. She was 
given hearty applause by the audience. 





Mme. Beriza to Appear in Own Play 
Upon Return from France 


Owing to personal matters which have 
made Mme. Margherita -Beriza’s_ de- 
parture for France imperative, she has 
been forced to cancel her contract to ap- 
pear as leading soprano with Giuseppe 
Creatore’s operatic organization. Upon 
her return to America Mme. Beriza will 
devote herself to the production of a 
patriotic play, entitled “Past and Pres- 
ent,” which she herself has written and 
in which she will take the leading rdéle. 
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EDITH RUBEL TRIO 


ANOTHER NEW 


TIMES—Oct. 23, 1917 

The Edith Rubel Trio, an 
young women that has already made a name for 
itself in New York, last evening in 
Aeolian Hall. A made in it 
whereby the pianist is now Katharine 
Swift, daughter of the late Swift, well 
known in New York in former years as a 
sical critic. The others are Edith Rubel, violin, 
and Marie Roemaet, ’cello. 

The young women play with skill, 
and musical feeling. There was an air of seri 
and genuine musicianship about their 
performance. It was excellent ensemble playing. 
Their program included Beethoven’s introduction 
and variations on the theme ‘‘Ich bin der Schnei- 
der Kakadu,’’ in which there is a comic spirit 
fitting the sentiment of the theme; a sonata for 
pianoforte and ’cello by Corelli; Smetana’s trio 
in G minor, and a series of folk songs arranged 
by Hermann Sandby and Percy Grainger, with 
other arrangements of pieces by Debussy. The 
pianoforte playing of the new member, Miss 
Swift, was charming in its grace, its firm deli- 
cacy, its suppleness, and restraint. 
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change has been 
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EVENING WORLD—Oct. 23, 1917 


The Edith Rubel Trio 


In a Pleasing Concert 





By Sylvester Rawling 


Three graceful, modishly gowned young women 
lent color to the stage of Aeolian Hall at a con- 


cert they gave last night. Miss Rubel, leader 
of the organization, is to be congratulated upon 
the pleasing programme she presented and upon 
the fine ensemble playing of herself and her as- 
sociates. Miss Roemaet won the $1,000 prize 
at the Institute of Musical Art two years ago. 
She has skill and a lovely tone. Miss Swift was 
making her debut. She played with a modest 
assurance that is full of promise. 


YORK TRIUMPH 


TRIBUNE—Oct. 23, 1917 
Rubel Trio in Its First Concert 
of the Season at Aeolian 
Hall 





From the beginning of its career, which has 
not been lung, there has been something unique 
about the Edith Rubel Trio, which gave its first 
concert of the scason at Aeolian Hail last night. 
In the first place, it devoted itself to folksong 
in the form of arrangements for chamber music. 
making a specialty of the songs and ballads of 
the mountains of Kentucky. Sut there was 
something more in the fact because the songs 
and ballads in question were known at the time 


only to folklorists, and to them in a literary 
way. It was Miss Rubel who conceived the 
idea that they might be utilized in chamber 
music. 

From this notion the extension to the folk- 
songs of other peoples was natural and this 


element became a dominant feature of her pro- 
gramme, although she insists in keeping at least 
one feature of pure art-music in her lists. 

The personnel of the T'rio has changed since 
last year, but only to add to its unique char 
acter. It is now composed of artists who know 
how to make music for music’s sake and not 
their own glory. So they anpeared last night 
Miss Edith Rubel, violin; Miss Marie Roemaet, 
the winner of a scholarship last year, violon- 
cellist, and Miss Katharine Swift, of whom it 
may be said that she plays the pianoforte as 
well as she composes and composes as well as 
she dances and plays. Altogether a fine combi- 
nation of musical talent and one that deserves 
credit individually as much as it reflects glory 
upon its school. 

The playing of the Trio is sincere rather than 
refined, but interesting in its expression always. 

m=. B. K. 


HERALD—Oct. 23, 1917 


The three young women who compose the Trio 
presented a pleasant picture on the platform, and 
the spontaneity and the spirit with which they 
played their music was good to hear. 

Miss Marie Roemaet, ‘cellist, gracefully and 
delicately played Corelli’s sonata for ’cello. Her 
tone is beautiful, and there is something polished 
about her playing rarely found in women 
‘cellists. 
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CIULIO 


CRIMI 


LEADING 
ITALIAN 
TENOR OF 


“Chicago Opera 
Company’ 


On Tour with GALLI-CURCI, MELBA and 
CAMPANINI as Director 


The Milwaukee Critics after Lucia Performance 
with Galli-Curci and Crimi said: 


“Crimi has a remarkable voice and 


knows how to sing artistically.” 


“Crimi sings with opulence of voice and a style which few can boast.” 


‘‘He knows opera routine and at same time is individual and distinctive.” 








Signor Crimi will Make His Debut in Chicago 


in the Leading Role of “Isabeau”’ 


Mascagni’s 


New Opera 
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CLEVELAND GREETS 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 


Stock Presents Symphony by 
J. A. Carpenter—Levitzki 
Wins Regard 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 3.—The first sym- 
phony concert in Gray’s Armory, Oct. 29, 
brought the complete Chicago Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock, for the perform- 
ance of the symphony by John Alden Car- 
penter. It is a work of great interest. 
Distinctive and engaging themes receive 
picturesque development, with much in- 
genuity displayed in the orchestration, 
and at times an originality that reminds 
one of Strawinsky. The Scherzo found 
especial favor with the audience. Mischa 
Levitzki, the soloist of the evening, scored 
an overwhelming success in the Saint- 
Saéns G Minor Concerto, and responded 
with the Chopin G Minor Ballade. 

Mr. Carpenter was present at the per- 
formance, and was warmly greeted by 


the audience at the close of the sym- 
phony. After the concert a reception was 
tendered Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Stock at 
Hotel Statler by the Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation. 

A morning recital at the Woman’s Club 
brought the Boston Philharmonic Trio, 
whose members are Louis Bessemer, vio- 
lin; Louis Dalbeck, ’cello, and Harry 
Whittemore, piano, assisted by Martha 
Atwood-Baker, soprano. Movements 
from trios by Dvorak, Rubinstein, Bois- 
deffre and Arbos were excellently pre- 
sented by the trio, and the singing of 
Mrs. Baker was greatly admired. The 
latter’s sympathetic voice was heard in 
the aria “Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida” 
and in songs by Mabel Daniels, Hadley 








and Woodman, also in “Le Nil” by Le- 
roux. A. B. 
Marian Veryl, soprano, who was 


obliged to cancel a number of concert 
engagements recently on account of ill- 
ness, will begin her first Middle West 
tour this week, singing in Ohio, Illinois 
end Iowa. 











MERLE ALCOCK 
RE-ENGAGED FOR 
ST. LOUIS “MESSIAH” 




















Merle Alcock, the Gifted American 
Contralto 

Merle Alcock, the popular American 

contralto, has been engaged for “The 


Messiah,” on Dec. 27, with the St. Louis 
Choral Pageant Association. She ap- 
peared under the auspices of the same 
organization at the St. Louis Autumn 
Festival and was immediately re-engaged 
for the December oratorio. 

On Oct. 25 the Alcocks (Merle and her 
husband, Bechtel) sang for a large audi- 
ence at Cape Girardeau, Mo. It was one 
of the largest gatherings that ever at- 
tended a song recital in this place, and 
the Alcocks were given a hearty ovation 


ST. LOUIS HAILS 
CAMPANINI’S COMING 


Brilliant Cast Awakens Joy in 
‘‘Faust’”—A New Musi- 
cal Bureau 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.—This city was 
given its first treat of opera for the sea- 
son (and perhaps the only one that we 
will have) last night, when the Chicago 
Opera Association staged an elaborate 
production of ‘‘Faust” at the Odeon with 
a cast of celebrated principals. It was 
the first time that it has been given by 
one of the big companies since the visit of 
the Metropolitan at the Coliseum in 1908. 
Rarely, if ever, has a more beautifully 


staged version been given here. The 
shining light of the performance was 
Lucien Muratore, the famous French 


tenor, in the title réle. It firmly en- 
trenched him as a prime favorite here. 
Many cuts in the opera deprived Mme. 
Melba of opportunities, but her various 
arias and singing with the other princi- 
pals served to show that her voice was 
still in excellent condition, despite the 
fact that she did not make a comely 
Marguerite. Gustave Huberdeau was 
the Mephistopheles and his singing was 
a joy to hear. Alfred Maguenat made 
an elegant Valentine and the Siebel of 
Jeska Schwartz showed an_ excellent 
voice. Desire Defrere was the Wagner 
and Louise Berat the Martha. As usual 
the orchestra was one of the features, 
playing admirably under Maestro Cam- 
panini. “Lucia” will be sung to-night 
with Mme. Galli-Curci. 

It was learned this week that the in- 
terests behind the Kieselhorst Piano Co. 
have formed what will be known as 
the Kieselhorst Musical Bureau and Con- 
cert Direction, with headquarters at 
1007 Olive Street. The department will 
be under the direction of Frederick L. 
Liebing, who has successfully conducted 
a registration bureau for musicians here. 
This bureau will offer a most important 
service to local musicians as it will be 
in position to supply almost any kind of 
talent that is desired. It is their aim 
to bring before St. Louisans much of 
the local talent that has not had an op- 





private 


portunity to appear and to foster 
musicales and the more intimate recitals 
for artists whose reputation is yet to be 


established. No charge is made to the 
local registering artist. In conjunction 
with this they will manage local concerts 
by outside artists and orchestras and 
have already arranged for three during 
the coming season. These are the Cherni- 
avsky Trio, on Nov. 22; Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder, pianist, and Dora De Philippe, 
soprano, in a joint recital on Jan. 12, and 
David and Clara Mannes in a sonata re- 
cital on the afternoon of March 31. Local 
appearances will take place in the Shel- 
don Auditorium. 

Announcement was made this week of 
the booking of the Symphony Orchestra 
under the auspices of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra in that city for a concert 
some time during the mid-winter. It is 
the first time that this orchestra has 
entered the orchestral domain of one of 
the larger cities and is in reciprocation 
of a visit of the Cincinnati Orchestra 
about five years ago. H. W. C. 


Zona Maie Griswold’s Mother Writes 


Songs for Daughter 


It is not often the case that a talented 
artist also has a talented parent, who 
not only affords inspiration but even fur- 
nishes the material in the way of songs 
to be sung. This, however, is the fact 
in the case of Zona Maie Griswold, the 
gifted young dramatic soprano and her 
mother, Florence Young Griswold. Mrs. 
Griswold has written both the words and 
music for two little songs, “The Little 
God Pan” and “De San’ Man,” numbers 
that have won favor wherever they have 
been used. In addition to this, Mrs. 
Griswold has written a large number of 
poems and verses. 





Mme. Delaunois Arrives from France 


Mme. Raymonde Delaunois, mezzo-so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, arrived in America on Oct. 31. 
With the exception of Caruso, she is the 
last of the company to arrive in New 
York. The singer traveled to Morocco to 
see her husband, who is a lieutenant in 
the French army stationed there, but 
was not allowed to land on account of 
an epidemic of typhus. He was later 
allowed to join his wife in Paris on a 
month’s furlough. 
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LAZARO TRIUMPHS 
IN “TOSCA”’ IN MEXICO 


Spanish Tenor Makes Début as 
“‘Cavaradossi’’ — Company 
Honors Rosa Raisa 


Mexico City, Oct. 23.—The opera sea- 
son here continues with artistic and 
financial success. On Tuesday night was 
given the local premiére of “Lucia,” with 
Borghi Zerni in the title réle and Tac- 
eani, Lazaro, Graziani and Alemani in 
the other parts. 

On the evening of Oct. 10 and at a 
matinée on Oct. 14 “Traviata” was given 
with the same cast, including Stracciari. 
Following this the troupe went to 
Puebla, the second city in Mexico and 
about 300 miles from here. At Puebla 
they gave “Aida,” “Trovatore” and 
“Rigoletto.” On Oct. 18 a gala perform- 
ance was given in honor of Rosa Raisa, 
the dramatic soprano, who has become 
such a favorite during her engagement 
here. Acts were given from’ “Aida,” 
“YAfricaine,” “Trovatore” and “Hugue- 
nots.” 

Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish tenor, 
made his début here as Cavaradossi in 
Puceini’s “Tosca,” on Saturday night, 
Oct. 20, before a crowded house. The 
singer was a trifle nervous during the 
first act, but regained his composure later 
and created such a furore with the big 
aria in the last act that the audience 
demanded a repetition. 

Stracciari was a magnificent Scarpia 
and Anna Fitziu in the name part gave 
a much better performance than in her 


previous appearances in this character. 
All in all, it was the best performance 

of “Tosca” that has ever been given 

here. EDUARDO GARIEL. 


SPOKANE HEARS ALMA GLUCK 


Soprano Triumphs in First Concert of 
Symphony Society 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 27.—An audi- 
ence which not only filled the auditorium 
Theater, but overflowed on the stage, 
attended Mme. Alma Gluck’s concert and 
showed its intense gratification by the 
warmest applause and earnest requests 
for encores. Mme. Gluck, looking radi- 
ant in white, was in beautiful voice and 
charmed everyone by her delightful per- 
sonality and her artistic gifts. Seldom 
has this city witnessed a greater suc- 
cess. It was the first concert of the 
Spokane Symphony Society season and 
is a happy augury for the rest of the 
winter. 

Signor De Stefano, the assisting harp- 
ist, won the instant appreciation of his 
hearers, and had to give more than one 
encore in answer to continued applause. 
Eleanor Schieb accompanied with sym- 
pathy and discrimination. M. S. 








Turn Away Many at Mme. Kalna’s Re- 
cital in Sherbrooke, Quebec 


Mme. Mai Kalna sang in Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, last week and commanded warm 
esteem for her delightful interpretations. 
The house was completely sold out and 
many were turned away, while the ad- 
vance sale was the largest in the musical 
history of the city. Mme. Kalna gave a 
difficult program of eighteen numbers, 
but the large audience insisted on seven 
encores. 





FRIJSH TELLS OF ESCAPING 
“ZEPP” BOMBS IN PARIS 


Danish Soprano Returns from 
France — To Present Bloch 
Songs on Her Tour 


ME. POVLA FRIJSH, the distin- 

guished Danish soprano, returned to 
America last week on one of the French 
steamers, after spending two and a half 
months in France. Mme. Frijsh passed 
a large part of the time in preparation 
of several interesting programs, which 
she will use during her coming American 
tour. She has been engaged for an ap- 
pearance with the Friends of Music, Dec. 
2, when she will sing with orchestra, four 
new songs by Ernest Bloch. Mr. Bloch 
will conduct on that occasion. She will 
also sing with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in Philadelphna and with the Chicago 
Orchestra in Chicago. 

During the summer Mme. Frijsh had 
many exciting experiences. She was in 
Paris early in the summer when there 
was a Zeppelin alarm. 

“As soon as the alarm sounded,” said 
Mme. Frijsh, “nearly all of the people in 
the hotel made for the cave under ground. 
It was late in the evening when the 
alarm came and most of the hotel guests 
were in bed. It was all very exciting, 
but as for me, I simply took my chances 
and went to sleep again. Within an hour 
the second alarm was heard, indicating 
that the danger was past, and the other 
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Mme. Povla Frijsch, the Danish Soprano 


guests in the hotel made their way back 
from the subterranean regions. 

“In September I went out to Croissey, 
near St. Germain, on the Seine, and it 
was while there that our beloved Mar- 
shall Joffre came along the river in his 
house boat. He has a very beautifully 
appointed floating house, in which he is 
realizing his desire of several years.” 

Mme. Frijsh wears an_ odd-looking 
bracelet, which she says she has no in- 
tention of removing even on the occasion 
of her recitals. It is a “plaque d’iden- 
tité” worn by Eugene Voreux of the class 
of 1911 in the French Army. This sol- 
dier was blinded by gas and Mme. Frijsh 
met him and had several long talks with 
him during the summer. 

“Paris is the same as it was a year 
ago,” said Mme. Frijsh. “There is no 
discouragement there and a cheerfulness 
which is almost unbelievable under the 
circumstances. I would not for anything 
in the world have missed the opportunity 
of staying there for even the short time 
that I did. You see I am a firm believer 
in the advantage of a visit to Paris, even 
though it is a short one, each year. I 
had the good fortune to have an excellent 
accompanist with whom to work in prep- 
aration of my programs and I am quite 
sure that I shall have something to offer 
that -will interest my audiences this 
season.” 


STRANSKY’S MEN IN ALBANY 





Philharmonic Orchestra Opens Season 
—Guiomar Novaes Soloist 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The Albany 
musical season was opened last night in 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall with a brilliant 
concert by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, led by Josef Stransky, with 
Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, 
as assisting soloist. Preceding the first 
concert number Stransky directed his 
men through the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” The orchestra’s finest offering was 
the Dvorak “New World” Symphony, 
given with marvelous beauty of tone. 

“Don Juan” of Strauss was master- 
fully directed by Mr. Stransky. Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Theme and Variations,” Op. 55, 
concluded the concert numbers _bril- 
liantly. The applause was so insistent 
at the end that a Hungarian dance of 
Brahms and the “Peer Gynt” Suite were 
given as encores. 

Miss Novaes in her Albany premiére 
was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. Her interpretation of the Chopin 
Second Concerto had in it the soul and 
fire of the poet, combined with the great- 
est technical skill. 

On Wednesday evening, preceding the 
concert, Victor Biart, under the aus- 
pices of the Half Hour Practice Club, 
gave a musically illustrated lecture in 
the auditorium of the State Education 
Building on the compositions which were 
heard at the concert. W. A. H. 





Elizabeth Wood, the contralto, who 
scored a success in her recital at Aeolian 
Hall a week ago, has been engaged to 
open the first artist series of recitals 
at Alabama State University, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., on Nov. 12. On the follow- 
ing day Miss Wood will sing at Camp 
Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala. 
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INAUGURATE COMMUNITY 
SINGING IN WASHINGTON 





An Inspiring Program Given by 
Takoma Park Society—Tentative 
Plans for the Winter 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—The 
Takoma Park Community Singing So- 
ciety has been auspiciously inaugurated 
under the direction of James Dyre, choral 
director of Takoma Park. The move- 
ment for community singing in this sec- 
tion was fostered and brought to the 
attention of the Takoma Park Citizens’ 
Association by Mrs. C. O. Townsend, 
whose enthusiasm won that body to her 
cause by the appeal: “Since we are 
creating a singing army and a singing 
navy, we certainly should have a singing 
community.” 

The Citizens’ Association has indorsed 
community singing as a part of its gen- 
eral scheme for civic betterment. Prof. 
B. T. Galloway, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, is giving his aid to the 
movement. Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, di- 
rector of music of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, has added en- 
couragement by co-operation and giving 
the services of the Community Orchestra. 

The program of the inaugural meeting 
included patriotic songs and songs of 
long ago, led by Mr. Dyre, with orches- 
tral accompaniment, and Mrs. J. M. Syl- 
vester at the piano and Mrs. E. M. Sea- 
man at the organ. It was inspiring to 
listen to that gathering of people of all 
ages and from all walks of life, singing 
for the sheer delight of making melody. 

The Community Orchestra, under the 
direction of Dr. Cogswell, had a group 
of selections, including “Gondola Love 
Song” (Oleson). The soloists of the oc- 
casion were Dr. A. O. Penny and Mrs. E. 
Clyde Shade. 

The committee has mapped out a ten- 
tative program for the winter, which in- 
cludes a community singing evening once 
a month of an hour’s duration. For the 
most part the soloists will be selected 
from Takoma Park and thus maintain 
the community spirit desired. W. H. 





Rothier Delights Montreal 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 1.—One of the 
most delightful song recitals of the sea- 
son was given by Leon Rothier on 
Wednesday, Oct. 24, in Monument Na- 
tional, when the program consisted en- 
tirely of French songs. Mr. Rothier’s 
voice, beautiful as it is in itself, is with 
him but the means of interpretation. His 
dramatic ability makes each of his songs 
a picture, and in every number he 
aroused the enthusiasm of the audience. 
Mme. Lina Coen accompanied with her 
usual efficiency. The concert was under 
the direction of C. W. ci an i as 





Elman Plays in New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J., Oct. 30.— 
Mischa Elman appeared here last night in 
the auditorium of the new High School, 
before a large audience, playing numbers 


by Lalo, Paganini and others. He was 
accompanied by Philip Gordon. 
C. H. H. 











COPELAND RAPS SOCIAL DRONES 
AND THE IMPERSONAL CRITIC 
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OSTON, Nov. 5.—George Copeland, 

the Boston pianist, discussed Debussy 
and critics with a _ representative of 
MusicaAL AMERICA who called upon him 
recently in his attractive home. 

“Debussy is the product of no school 
and has nothing in common with his con- 
temporaries,” began Mr. Copeland. “He 
is unique and alone. His music has a 
strange wistfulness as of some antique 
beauty, gone but still wished for. It 
obeys only its own laws, it seems always 
to be fantastic, transparent and with a 
surpassing mystery and strangeness; yet 
it is most carefully made. It is passion- 
ate and unrestrained but never obvious. 
It is austere. His music has also the 
marvelous sense of the beyond, it creates 
a world of omens, visions. He creates in 
his sounds the essence of things rather 
than the things themselves. 

“A critic who is entirely impersonal is 
worthless, he is merely a reporter. Re- 
porting is putting down what one sees 
and hears. Criticism is making deduc- 
tions from what one sees and hears. It 
is supposed by some to be impossible for 
a critic to know personally the artists 
whose performance he has to criticize. 
It is not impossible, but usually dull.” 

Discussing the social drone, he said: 
“There are so many people whose only oc- 





George Copeland, the Noted Boston Pianist, in Venice. 
On the Right: With Blanche Marchesi in Italy 


cupation is to amuse themselves generally 
—dine out, make calls, etc., that they be- 
come entirely commonplace; charming, 
amiable, perhaps, nevertheless ordinary. 
They have no depth, no sincerity, their 
culture doesn’t exist, their learning is 
purely a lacquer. Their instincts have 
grown in the midst of conventions, not 
realities. They do not sincerely care for 
anything, not even for their own luxuries. 
They live on the side of things, never see- 
ing or penetrating anything. They cannot 
become attached to anything sufficiently 
to like it uniquely, or be interested enough 
in anything to be enlightened by the 
wonderful satisfaction of understanding. 
Hence, all the lack of appreciation of 
fine things. Such people are a good deal 
like race horses, serving for nothing, 
yet they appear as the glory of the 
equine family.” 

Mr. Copeland is an ardent admirer of 
Italy and declares it to be the one and 
only place on the face of the earth to 
him that is satisfyingly beautiful. He 
has spent much time there, the accom- 
panying pictures, in fact, were taken on 
his last visit there, just pe > wer, 





Elizabeth Gutman, the young Amer- 
ican soprano and propagandist for Jew- 
ish and Russian folk-songs, has been 
engaged to sing with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Nov. 23. 





Lucy Gates, the American coloratura, 
is touring back to New York from her 
home in Utah. 
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SCHUBERT CHORAL CLUB 
OPENS SEASON IN DALLAS 


Frieda Hempel Appears as Soloist in 
Fine Program of Songs—Mr. 
Jahn Conducts Ably 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 2.—The local con- 
cert season was opened last Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Dallas Opera House with 
Frieda Hempel as soloist, under the aus- 
pices of the Schubert Choral Club. 

The program began with a chorus by 
the club, entitled “Duet of the Stars,” by 
Chaminade. Mme. Hempel sang as her 
opening number the aria, “Ernani In- 
volami,” Verdi, and in response to an 
encore gave a song in English. This was 
followed by a group of German songs. 
After this an encore, “‘Long, Long Ago,” 
was given. In Proch’s “Theme and Vari- 
ations,” the noted soprano thrilled her 
hearers, but won the most plaudits for 
her singing of “Sweet Suffolk Owl,” by 
Buzzi-Peccia; “My Curly-Headed Baby,” 
Clutsam, and ‘“Daddy’s Sweetheart,” 
Lehmann. The “Blue Danube Waltz,” 
by Strauss, with highly pleasing. 

Mr. Jahn, the director, displayed the 
work of the club to best advantage in a 
double number, “The Walnut Tree,” 
Schumann-Saar, and “The Snowstorm,” 
Rogers. The pianist-accompanist, Paul 
Eisler, played the “Love Death” from 
“Tristan und Isolde,” Wagner-Liszt, and 
was compelled to add an extra. Myrtle 
McKay, accompanist for the Schubert 
Club, acquitted herself admirably. 

E. D. B. 








Martinelli Appears in Italian Benefit 
Concert in Jersey City 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J., Nov. 2.—Giovanni 
Martinelli made his first appearance in 
Jersey City, Sunday evening, Oct. 28, 
and was greeted by a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. The tenor came to sing 
at a benefit for the Italian Society. He 
sang with great artistry and was gen- 
erous in responding with encores. Others 
on the fine program included Valentine 
Crespi, violinist, and Madeline d’Espi- 
noy, a former Paris Opéra Comique art- 
ist. The latter sang with the tenor the 
duet from “Carmen,” which was greeted 
fervently by the audience. Carlotta 
Petrucelli, soprano; Constantino and 
Pietro A. Yon and Edoardo Xinco A\l- 
bano also appeared. A. D. F. 





Portland, Ore., Fosters Opera and 
Makes Profit 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 30.—The city of 
Portland, entering on the venture of 
producing grand opera, netted $1,500 
profit by a six days’ engagement of the 
La Scala Opera Company at the public 
auditorium. Seats are now selling rap- 
idly for the Alma Gluck concert, which 
will also be given under the city’s 
patronage. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Tells How Singing Helped the Second 
Liberty Loan 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It might interest you and your readers 
to know what an important part music 
has had in arousing interest in the pub- 
lic meetings that were recently held for 
the purpose of obtaining subscriptions to 
the second Liberty Loan in the Schoharie 
Valley in New York State. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. 23, at Cen- 
tral Bridge, my brother Robert and I 


gave a concert of modern patriotic songs 
such as we have been singing at the 
various army camps. We found the 
people eager to join in the choruses and 
the meeting took on the aspect of a 
community sing when we led them in 
singing the old familiar songs that they 
all knew. The subscriptions were four 
times greater than for the first loan. 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 24, at Rich- 
mondville, we repeated our program with 
the same good results; in fact, the sub- 
scriptions received at the concert totaled 
nearly as much as had been secured by 
the committee during a week’s canvass. 
Frederick Bowen Hailes of Albany was 
our accompanist on both occasions. 

We found the people in both towns 
eager to organize community choruses 
and the principal of the High School at 
Richmondville took a list of our songs 
and intends teaching them to his pupils. 

Yours truly, 
ANDERSON F'IVEY. 

Albany, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1917. 





Condemns Intolerance Toward German 
Music and Artists 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 

While war is an unmitigated horror, it 
must be admitted that it is proving the 
means of clearing away a good deal of 
the sham and mockery of modern society, 
and revealing it in its true light. 

I, for one, always took the stand that 
Americans as a whole were the most 
broadminded and cosmopolitan people on 
the face of this earth, but the war has 
shown that there is still much to be de- 
sired in this direction. Artists all over 
this country, in order to comply with the 
wishes of their publics, have had to elim- 
inate from their répertoires much of the 
world’s most beautiful music for the ab- 
surd reason that the men who composed 
the music were born in Germany. 

Mr. Stransky, in presenting on his 
opening program a work by Henry Had- 
ley, proves that he, a man of Austrian 
birth, is broadminded enough to present 
an American composition which can 
stand on its merit, and at the same time 
has the courage of his convictions in that 
he also included Strauss’ “Don Juan.” 

Vanity Fair in its October issue prints 
an article by H. T. Howard entitled 
“What the War Will Do to German Mu- 
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sic.” That Vanity Fair’s organization is 
so inefficient as to permit of its printing 
in an article by Francis Rogers the pre- 
vious month the statement that Victor 
Maurel sang the réle of Tonio in Mas- 
cagni’s “Cavalleria” and that the famous 
prologue to that opera was written at his 
suggestion, is sufficient proof that this 
periodical should confine itself to articles 
of such a nature as are within its intel- 
lectual scope. 

In the article mentioned Mr. Howard 
first tells us that Germans are incapable 
of musical feeling. Then he proceeds to 
tell us that all of the great conductors in 
Germany are not natives. Evidently Mr. 
Howard never heard of Anton Seidl, one 
of the greatest conductors the world has 
ever known. And perhaps Mr. Howard 
will say that Arthur Bodanzky and AI- 
fred Hertz, at the present time, are de- 
void of all musical feeling? 

As for German singers, this gentleman 
says that they only know how to make 
noise. While it is true that many Ger- 
man singers seem to take delight in 
shouting, this can certainly not be said 
for all of them, any more than it can be 
said that all the French and Italian sing- 
ers refrain from this pernicious habit. 
Who can deny that Johannes Sembach, 
for one, is a real artist? Contrary to 
Mr. Howard’s statement that they refuse 
to learn anything from their foreign fel- 
low artists, Sembach shows decidedly the 
influence of his teacher, the inimitable de 
Reszke. His singing and acting in 
Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” was for me 
the most enjoyable part of that opera, 
and while it is true that it was hardly in 
keeping with the atmosphere to have it 
sung in German, the only proper thing 
would have been Greek, and since most 
of us have a better working knowledge 
of German than Greek, we were glad it 
was sung in that tongue. 

To stamp himself as being utterly ab- 
surd, Mr. Howard berates the Germans 
for wanting to hear every word sung by 
their opera singers. He evidently is one 
of the many to whom an opera means 
only music. That an opera is a combina- 
tion of almost all the arts is a thing be- 
yond their comprehension, and so to them 
it seems ridiculous that one should wish 
to understand what is being sung. The 
most astonishing part of the whole mat- 
ter is that any periodical should give 
space to such thin stuff. 

Very truly yours, 
MADELEINE GREY. 
New York City, Oct. 29, 1917. 





A Protest 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Words fail inevitably to convey the 
disgust and the distress which all good 
democrats and true artists alike must 
feel upon reading this morning of the 
announced intention of the board of Met- 
ropolitan directors to exclude German 
opera from its concerts this winter. To- 
gether with the prevailing intolerance of 
free speech and press, of which so many 
instances are daily being brought to our 
attention, it sounds a truly ominous 
warning to all those who have the high- 
est interests of America at heart. If 
this war is to be justified at all, on the 
ground of “making the world safe for 
democracy”—which must necessarily in- 
clude democracy in art as well as in pol- 
itics—can we safely countenance, still 
less encourage these summary violations 
of the democratic principle? Is _ the 
world so small or the spirit of man so 
narrow that it must sacrifice art upon 
the altar of patriotism? Truly, let us 
protest. 

EVERETT V. SHUTTS. 

Ridgewood, N. J., Nov. 5, 1917. 





A Worker for Good Music in the Movies 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As an ardent believer in reciprocity, 
I am taking this opportunity of sending 


A 


AN 


ETTA HAMILTON 


, 


you our booklet of the “Circle,” in return 
for your wonderful annual. You are to 
be congratulated on the publication of 
such an interesting opus, and trust that 
many more shall emanate from your 
office in years to come. 

We are doing, in our way, what | 
Rialto and Strand orchestras are doing 
for New York. I know that some fail to 
see the future of music in the “movies,” 
but you do not. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Max WEIL, 
Circle Theater Company. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 31, 1917. 


Says European Masters Do Not Enjoy 
Teaching American Girls 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
—Dr. O. P. Jacob’s letter in MUSICAL 
AMERICA of Oct. 27 certainly contained 
true facts. European men are no more 
licentious than those in America, who are 
always seeking weak-minded girls, to 
lure them in the paths of iniquity. And 
then the women are to be blamed. It is 
true that a woman in Germany does not 
enjoy the respect she would command in 
our own country, but then our girls 
enjoy too many prerogatives. In Ber- 
lin a girl of culture does not frequent 
cafés with men, unless she is chaperoned. 
No metropolis can boast of innocuous en- 
vironment for unprotected music _ stu- 
dents. There is a taint of upas every- 
where. We cannot palliate the vices 
existing in New York. 

Before the war an aspiring artist 
found life very interesting in Berlin. 
Many girls were domiciled at the Amer- 
ican Woman’s Club, where the atmos- 
phere was most inspiring and ideal. The 
young women of our country are so dif- 
ferent from those abroad. They (the 
former) are shallow and_ superficial. 
European masters do not enjoy teaching 
them, except from a monetary stand- 
point. No money could lure Busoni or 
Rosenthal to settle here. Why is it that 
when a man of repute does settle in New 
York the prices of tuition are so exorbi- 
tant that they stagger one? Surely the 
instruction is not more conscientious. It 
is a great problem whether girls and 
boys will rush abroad after the war, just 
as they did before the conflict. 

Very sincerely, 
LILLIAN SHIMBERG. 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 1, 1917. 


Mr. Ferrari Protests at Criticism 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


During my artistic career I have made 
it a rule not to discuss criticisms made 
of any of my works, but this time I feel 
I must break this rule by protesting 
H. F. P.’s judgment in the last issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

By calling “inane fancies” the songs 
introduced by Werrenrath at his recital 
I really think he gave your readers an 
altogether wrong impression of what. 
they intend to be. “Fancies” they may 
be, but why “inane” when I have simply 
tried to express in a sincere language 
the humane feelings which the words 
worked in me? 

Truly those little songs didn’t deserve 
“ni cet exces d’honneur ni cette indig- 
nité.” 

Yours very truly, 
GUSTAVE FERRARI. 
New York, Nov. 4, 1917. 


An Innovation in Dunmore, Pa. 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


We have for a long time been anxious 
to have Mr. Freund come to Dunmore. 
Had he come at the time we hoped he 
would be with us, he would have been 
surprised to see what we have accom- 
plished in the community music line, and 
also in using music to blot out the usual 
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Hallowe’en practice of removing gates, 
overturning buildings, ringing doorbells 
and pelting doors with cabbage stumps 
and other missiles. Last night there 
was none of that in Dunmore. Instead, 
the school children, over 4000 in number, 
formed themselves into choruses—a 
chorus being assigned to each district in 
the town—and serenaded all the people. 

This morning I received telephone mes- 
sages from every section of the town, 
saying that it was the greatest innova- 
tion ever undertaken in this region. 

Let me add, I wish Mr. Freund unlim- 
ited success in the great work in which 
he is engaged. 

C. F. HoBAN, 
State Educational Association. 
Johnston, Pa., Nov. 1, 1917. 





Congratulations 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I congratulate you on the splen- 
did F'all Issue? It truly is a remarkable 
book and one that is fascinating to look 
over. The more I know of MUSICAL 
AMERICA the more I am convinced that it 
is doing a far greater work for good 
among musicians than any of the other 
musical papers in the country. 

FREDERIC B. STIVEN, 
Associate Professor of Organ. 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1917. 





Frieda Hempel Says She Never Refused 
to Sing “The Star-Spangled Banner” 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 

Will you please deny as emphatically 
as you can the rumor that I ever refused 
to sing “The Star-Spangled Banner” in 
Providence or in any other place. I do 
not know how this rumor originated, as 
I have been singing patriotic American 
songs throughout my entire concert tour 
this fall. I shall open my recital in 
Providence next Sunday with “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Sincerely yours, 
FRIEDA HEMPEL. 

New York, Nov. 2, 1917. 





Considers “Musical America” a “Walk- 
ing Dictionary” 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Your magazine has a prominent place 
on my reading table and my students 
enjoy it greatly. I consider MUSICAL 
AMERICA a “walking dictionary.” 
Sincerely, 
ANNIE M. P. BUNDY. 
Topeka, Kan., Oct. 11, 1917. 
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HAENSZL AND JON '’S Aeolian Hall 
New Yor« 


Wynne Pyle scored brilliant triumph here tonight. 
Recei red veritable ovation and I thank you for 
bringing her to my attention. We must have her 
again soon. Wonderfully attractive personality and 
great artistry. Opening Concert of symphony course 
great success. 





A. F. THIELE 
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FRANK H. GREY, Composer 


“Mammy’s Gone Away,” song with violin 
or ‘cello obligato, Pub. by Sam Fox Pub. Co. 
(Cleveland). 

“Dream of Summer,” violin and piano. Pub 
by Oliver Ditson Co. ; programmed by Florence Austin. 


“Only a Little While.’ “For You and 
Me,” songs dedicated to Reinald Werren- 
rath, now being published by G. Schirmer. 


“Little Brother,” song dedicated to Lambert 
Murphy now being published by Theo. Presser Co. 
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Art and Patriotism Happily 
Blended at Stokowski Concert 





Conquers 








“National Anthem Will Not Be Omitted from Any Program of 
Philadelphia Orchestra,’? Says Conductor—Matzenauer an 
Admired Assisting Artist—Schubert and Stravinsky Placed 
Side by Side on Engaging Program—Guilbert Comes and 


By H. T. CRAVEN 














Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 1917. 


And the “Star-Spangled Banner’ our leader 
will play 
On Saturday nights and at each matinée. 

If the Philadelphia Orchestra manage- 
ment, in these piping times in which 
the raging combat of art and patriotism 
is considerably enlarging the theater of 
war, should feel inclined to imitate Silas 
Wegeg by “dropping into verse,’ the 
above couplet can be safely recommended 
as containing more truth than poetry. 


Beethoven, Brahms or Mozart are occa- 
sional visitors at Leopold Stokowski’s 
symphony concerts. The national anthem 
is a permanent guest. 

When the great audience in the Acad- 
emy last Friday afternoon rose to the 
opening strains of “Anacreon in Heaven,” 
to which Francis Scott Key penned his 
celebrated stanzas, most music patrons 
were aware of the tension in Major Hig- 
ginson’s distinguished artistic family. 
The “Star-Spangled Banner” quickened a 











About STEPHENS 
WERRENRATH says: 


have met. 





About WERRENRATH 
HENDERSON of The Sun says: 


Equipped with a voice by no means 
of the best quality, he sings with so much 
beauty of tone, with such variety of color, 
with such clarity of enunciation and with 
such taste that he holds every audience 


firmly at his command. 


Of Percy Rector Stephens and his 
work I could say much, but will content 
myself with saying that he knows more 
about the human voice, its production 


and development than any one else I 


WERRENRATH 1s entering on. his 
FIFTH YEAR of study with STEPHENS 




























thrill of significant intensity. Moreover, 
as a matter of fact, the piece was ren- 
dered with peculiar fervor. Mr. Stokow- 
ski seemed determined to bring forth 
whatever beauties the venerable score 
might contain. There was neither banal- 
ity nor shallow‘ pomposity in the per- 
formance. It seemed in no wise offen- 
sive to the artistic homogeneity of a con- 
cert, which, oddly enough, was partly de- 
voted to a masterwork by a German com- 
poser and vocal contributions by a Hun- 
garian soprano. 

The tale of Doctor Muck’s dramatic 
resignation appeared only in the late 
editions of the afternoon papers. When 
the concert was finished, it was realized 
that the “Star-Spangled Banner” had 
been well worth thrilling over. The Muck 
bombshell had given the song a new 
meaning. 

Very properly the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra management, whose “withers 
were unwrung,” had little to say concern- 
ing Boston’s exciting episode. “It is a 
sad affair, especially to those who know 
what the Boston Symphony has stood for 
in the musical world,’ declared Mr. 
Stokowski, whose views were shared by 
Arthur Judson, the manager. “It would 
be indiscreet for me to comment upon 
the leaders of this organization, but I 
‘an say that the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ 
will not be omitted from any concert of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra.” 

By Alexander Van Rensselaer, presi- 
dent of the orchestra association, the 
opinion was expressed that Philadelphia 
would “calmly” ignore the controversy 
raised in Boston and Providence. An un- 
attainable ideal of conservatism is per- 
haps here suggested. Street rioting 
over the question is hardly to be ex- 
pected, but that our concert-goers can 
remain indifferent to the crisis is postu- 
lating a little too much of human emo- 
tions. 


Schubert and Stravinsky 


Foliowing the national anthem’s stir- 
ring proclamation of loyalty on _ this 
eventful Friday came a program of su- 
perlative artistic enchantment. To Mr. 
Stokowski’s temperamental gifts the mu- 
sic of Brahms and Schubert have always 
seemed exquisitely congenial, and it was 
the latter composer’s “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” which disclosed this element of 
sympathy with compelling charm at last 
week’s concerts. 

The chief pitfall in playing Schubert 
is sentimentality. Mr. Stokowski avoided 
that morass with magnificent authority 


and vivid eloquence. The melodious 
cantabile of the first movement occa- 
sionally suffers from overemphasis of 


its loveliness. Good taste is the most 
efficient check on this procedure. The 
conductor displayed it by bravely turn- 
ing his back on the molasses barrel. 
Under his direction the exceedingly fa- 
miliar masterpiece took on a nobility and 
an exalted splendor precisely in accord 
with its essential quality. It is always 
possible for orchestral leaders to sidestep 
criticism by submitting novelties for 
which no particular standards of inter 
pretation can be adduced. The test of 
great art is ever at hand in treatment 
of the classics. Mr. Stokowski’s reading 
of Kalinnikoff or Scriabine may be dis- 
tinctly pleasing, but one can accurately 
gage true distinction in the illumination 
of an acknowledged masterpiece. 
Cherubini’s “Abencerrages” overture, 
once rated as startling pictorial music, 
but now seemingly a rather inadequate 
treatment of the tragic episode of old 
Granada, which is the theme, began the 
program. The concluding number was a 
suite in five divisions from Stravinsky’s 
ultra-modern score for the. pantomime 
ballet “The Fire Bird.” This music is 
pregnant with striking instrumental ef- 
fects, with sinister cacovhony, with deli- 
sate celesta, horn and harp passages of 
gossamer delicacy and gairy-like appeal 


and again with graphic dramatic virility. 
As a program number, however, some of 
its musical tone painting, clever as it is, 
fails to register. 

Margaret Matzenauer was the visiting 
artist. Her selections were the “Parto” 
from Mozart’s “Titus” and the three 
beautiful songs redolent of the thematic 
material afterwards used by Richard 
Wagner in “Tristan.” It was in these 
offerings, “In the Greenhouse,” “Dreams” 
and “Pain” that the artist’s poetic imagi- 
nation and exquisite lyric assets were 
most triumphantly displayed. 


Guilbert Appears 


Hardly coming under the head of music 
was the unique exhibit, marvelously fus- 
ing the arts of poetry, drama and incor- 
porating them in song, given by the in- 
comparable Yvette Guilbert on Thursday 
night in the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom. 
Mme. Guilbert’s “recitations” are un- 
chartable. They baffle the nomenclature 
of art and yet its divine presence is never 
so tangible as when this’' unrivaled 
Frenchwoman performs. 

Music in the standardized sense was, 
however, worthily represented on her 
bill. The assisting artist was Emily 
Gresser, an excellent young violinist, to 
whom was entrusted the difficult task of 
interesting the audience, while the star 
of the occasion was changing her pic- 
turesque costumes. 


PHILADELPHIA TENSE 
AT DR. MUCK’S CONCERT 


Boston Director Disappoints Excitement 
Seekers by Playing the National 
Anthem 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—Music-lovers, 
patriots and individuals, combining ele- 
ments of both, were keyed up for sensa- 
tions at the first Boston Symphony con- 
cert of the season tonight in the Acad- 
emy of Music, but the melodrama failed 
to materialize. Dr. Muck played the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” at the opening 
of his program. The vast audience ap- 
plauded and then settled itself down for 
an evening of rare artistic enjoyment. 

Such at least are the bare externals of 
the occasion. From the subjective stand- 
point, considerable tension prevailed 
throughout the evening. It is true that 
the national anthem was performed. It 
is equally true that its interpretation was 
exceedingly queer, altogether lacking in 
heroic quality and about as provocative 
of thrills as a time-table. There was no 
fervor in the reading, none of the splen- 
dor or majesty, with which the Boston 
Symphony can so authoritatively adorn 
the classics of musical art. Furthermore, 
racing figures on the violins, oddly sug- 
gestive of the “Tannhiauser” Bacchanale 
and other instrumental eccentricities, 
clouded and tamed the composition. This 
distortion was quickly sensed by not a 
few of the 3000 auditors. It is certain 
that the piece had none of the effect of a 
patriotic proclamation. 

The balance of the concert had all the 
smoothness and conservatism of a tradi- 
tional Boston Symphony evening. The 
orchestra was in superb form and sub- 
mitted masterly and eloquent readings of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Berlioz’s 
“King Lear” Overture, and the Prelude 
to “Parsifal.” 

The orchestra management preserved a 
diplomatic silence concerning the crisis. 
It was intimated, however, that the final 
decision on Dr. Muck’s status had not yet 
been made. 

As in the case of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concerts last week, the theater 
tax was not collected from season ticket 
holders. The rating of those who sub- 
scribed prior to Nov. 1 appears to be still 
open to question. 





H. T. CRAVEN. 





“LITTA MABIE BACH 


Made Her 


Debut, Sunday, Oct. 28, 1917, 


With the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Read what Chicago Critics Say: 


“A newcomer among the singers, Litta Mabie Bach, was in Mr. Dunham’s program, singing, with the orchestra, the aria from ‘Tosca’ and to Mrs. 
Herman Devries’ accompaniment, four good songs. Hers was, all-in-all, a felicitous début; for she made known a good, warm voice, a sense of 


mood, and a feeling for style.’—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 





‘An extremely favorable impression was made by the soloist, Litta Mabie Bach, whose beautiful voice 
which she gave convincingly and with the authority that one would expect from a product of the Devries studios, Mrs. Herman Devries accom 


panied her later group of songs.”—CHICAGO EXAMINER, 


was well suited to the familiar ‘Tosca’ aria, 


‘‘Litta Mabie Bach, soprano, as soloist, in the ‘Vissi d’Arte’ from ‘La Tosca’ and in a group of three songs, displayed good vocal attainments and 


musical acumen, 


the most promising of the season’s débutantes.”’ 


‘‘Mrs. 


d’Arte,’ had the quiet surety of the tried professional. 
of the exquisite timbre of her mezza-voce and pianissimo.’ 


Mrs. Herman Devries Played the Piano Accompaniments 


She sang Grieg’s ‘The Princess’, accompanied by Mrs. Herman Devries, especially 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL 


Zach, it is pleasant to relate, is a débutante without the earmarks of the frightened professional. 
There is much to be said of the charm and purity of Mrs. Bach’s voice, and particularly 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN. 


well.",—THE DAILY NEWS. 


“Litta Mabie Bach, soprano, was soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra, and gave an excellent performance of a group of songs She is one of 


Iler delivery of the ‘Tosca’ aria, ‘Vissi 


Mrs. Litta Mabie Bach is a pupil of Herman Devries 
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THE REMEDY AND OUR HOPE 


Comment on the resolve of the Metropolitan direc- 
torate for the interdiction of German opera would for 
the present be unavailing. Furthermore MUSICAL 
AMERICA has expressed its attitude on this matter in 
the past few months. The dominant powers of the 
leading American operatic establishment have made 
what, to many, as musicians and humanitarians, is a 
bitter decision. That decision will work itself out to 
its own logical conclusion. If the great body of the 
public has not made known its will it can be trusted 
to do so in the natural course of events. The Wagner 
concerts, to be given by the local symphony orchestras, 
will furnish abundant indication of the trend of popular 
feeling. 

As to the motives which inspired the decision it is 
sufficient to note that the directors were unanimous in 
their belief that a concession should be made to what 
they considered a prevailing public sentiment. The pos- 
sibility of an unseemly demonstration in the event of 
some inflammatory incident of the war, occurring 
simultaneously with a performance in which the per- 
vading atmosphere would be in the very nature of things 
offensively suggestive of Teutonism, is a matter that 
required recognition. 

Careful examination of the management’s official pur- 
pose reveals a number of loopholes through which cer- 
tain modifications of the decree seem to be made meas- 
urably feasible. To begin with, it is not nominated in 
the bond that every one of those singers hitherto re- 
garded as German will be cast adrift. Frieda Hempel, 
we are told, has been much identified with French and 
Italian réles, wherefore she is eligible to remain. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer has not only done likewise but was 
born in Hungary and married an Italian—which wed- 
lock, despite its eventual dissolution, makes her an 
Italian and hence inoffensive. Jacques Urlus is a 
Hollander, however Teutonic his methods of vocalism, 
Melanie Kurt an Austrian, Max Bloch another, Albert 
Reiss a naturalized American citizen, Marie Mattfeld 
likewise. Artur Bodanzky, the conductor, comes from 
Austria. Next, and more important by far, the ban is 
levied specifically against “operas in German.” No 
sooner did the edict throw the musical community into 
a ferment last week than the likelihood of a “Tristan” 
in English began to be bruited abroad; and to “Tristan” 
was presently added Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth,” one of the’ 
most important novelties scheduled before the rear- 


rangement. “Tristan” appears to be regarded with a 
more auspicious eye than the other dramas, presumably 
because war-time London in its good sense and level- 
headedness crowds to hear it, week after week, from 
Thomas Beecham’s company, applauding it even while 
hostile airships rain bombs on the city. As yet it 
does not appear that any such indulgence is to be ex- 
tended the “Ring”. and “Parsifal.” The “Ring” and 
“Parsifal’! Can anyone acquainted with the ethical and 
spiritual motives of these dramas—redemption from 
material greed, hatred and suffering through love and 
through the service of Christ—can anyone familiar with 
these things fail to see the tragic irony of their present 
removal? Is it not like trying to stifle a conflagration 
by heaping fuel upon it? 

Clearly a solution of the problem—since a problem 
it has been made—lies in the preparation of one or 
more Wagner dramas in an English version. Out of 
the mass of argument advanced last week to pailiate 
the decision the conceivable offensiveness of the wer- 
man language alone stood forth with persuasive force. 
The restudy of “Tristan,” for example, in the vernacu- 
lar need not consume more than two or three months, 
especially as the opera contains no choral woik. Trans- 
lations are available, so are American singers and the 
manner to prepare to meet the new contingency is— 
to prepare. If the management seriously desires to 
do so it can find many ready hands to smoothe the 
difficulties. Where there’s a will ——! 

The present situation, more than anything else, 
teaches a lesson. It should have been clear to the 
Metropolitan management as soon as this country cast 
the die for war that difficulties of the existing sort 
must sooner or later arise; and that measures to cir- 
cumvent them ought to be adopted silently but effect- 
ually. Translations could have been obtained and 
studied over the summer and all precautions leisurely 
taken. Legitimate objection could have been dis- 
armed and Wagner rendered as innocuous as Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion” or Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board of directors, 
thrilled an audience of two thousand last summer by 
an address on the sanctity and the neutrality of art 
and the expression of his hope that art might ever be 
regarded as sanctified and neutral. In addressing it- 
self forthwith to the task of preparing one Wagner 
drama in English and assigning it to the care of native 
artists the Metropolitan will show itself true to the 
spirit of Mr. Kahn’s fine and patriotic principle which, 
to our knowledge, he has never abjured. Let us learn 
tolerance from the English who have suffered as heaven 
forfend we should suffer. Let us preserve intact from 
hatred the things of the spirit, even as the [French 
soldier who could play from Wagner on a battered piano 
amidst the rack and ruin of a chateau and serenely ad- 
monish his wondering comrades that ‘“‘ce qui était beau 
reste beau.” Are we, in Romain Rolland’s words, “to 
war against armies or against the human spirit”? 





A WRETCHED BLUNDER 

For egregious tactlessness the musical annals of this 
country offer little to compare with Dr. Muck’s refusal 
to play the “Star-Spangled Banner” at the Boston 
Symphony concerts. The whole blundering and spec- 
tacularly stupid business has developed consequences of 
a most unsavory kind and may easily be a source of 
future mischief. The name of a noble American or- 
chestra is besmirched, its artistic pretensions and stand- 
ing made a byword of cynicism, if not open hatred and 
contumely. If the Boston Symphony henceforth per- 
forms the national anthem twenty times a week the 


stigma of coercion remains, and hysterical resentment . 


will extend itself the more readily to the music of the 
masters itself. 

Dr. Muck should have bethought himself of these 
things. He has been well treated in America, extraor- 
dinarily well. An American in Germany to-day would 
probably not fare so ceremoniously. He aggravated 
matters by his sententious quibbles about the ideals of 
his orchestra and the dignity of his programs, neither 
of which was involved in the question. The national 
anthem under existing conditions represents a patriotic 
preamble, a dedicatory observance that has as much to 
do with the quality of the concert as the grace 
spoken before dinner affects the gastronomic quality of 
the meal. Neither the New York Philharmonic nor 
the New York Symphony—whose art ideals are no less 
than those of the Boston orchestra—even debated the 
question of the anthem at their opening concerts but 
gave it as a matter of course. 

If the conscience or stubbornness of Dr. Muck for- 
bade him to conduct the “Star-Spangled Banner” some 
other should have been assigned to this task. The 
pertinacity of Major Higginson’s support of the con- 
ductor is one of the most astonishing features of this 
wretched affair. Can he really be seeking an excuse 
to disband the orchestra that has cost him much and 
the imminent dissolution of which has been frequently 
rumored of late? 





Dr. Muck, whom Boston so passionately treasures, 
has not yet been freed by Major Higginson. At the 
present writing he is still playing the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” But we wonder how many Americans wil! 
truly reverence the air under his unwilling baton. 
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Photo Bain News Service 
Paul Reimers His Own Secretary 


In these days of general economizing many of the 
foremost artists have taken upon themselves the duties 
formerly assigned to secretaries. The picture shows 
Paul Reimers, the tenor, whose singing of art songs 
and folk songs of all nations has won him so pre-emi- 
nent a place in the esteem of music-lovers, at his port- 
able typewriter attending to details of correspondence 
and press work. 


Ornstein—Being a few pounds under weight, Leo 
Ornstein, the composer-pianist, was rejected by the 
examining doctors when he applied recently for an 
opportunity of serving on one of the fronts either as 
army automobile or ambulance driver. 


Clark—Charles W. Clark, the American baritone, is 
giving a program this month for the benefit of the 
fatherless children of France, the country in which he 
received his musical education. Besides groups by 
Grétry, Rachmaninoff and Debussy, he will sing a num- 
ber of new American songs. 


Harvard—A new song, “Had He but Known,” de 
cidedly dramatic in character, has been dedicated to Sue 
Harvard, the young soprano who has recently come to 
New York to make her home here. The composer of 
the. song, Ward Stephens, considers it a particularly 
effective one for a voice such as Miss Harvard’s. She 
sang it at her recital recently in Utica, N. Y. 


Matzenauer.— Margaret Matzenauer is in no sense a 
German artist, declare her concert managers, Haensel 
and Jones. Born in Hungary, the prima donna is now 
an Italian citizen, although some time ago she signified 
her intention of becoming an American citizen and 
even took out her first citizen papers before war was 
declared. Mme. Matzenauer herself points out numer- 
ous occasions upon which she has given evidence of her 
affection for America and states that she has abso- 
lutely no sympathy with Germany in the war. 


Heifetz.—Jascha Heifetz, the new wonder of the 
musical world, does not believe in overwork. Three 
hours of practice is usually his day’s quota, according to 
Paul Morris of the New York Herald who recently in- 
terviewed the eighteen-year-old violinist. “He does not 
worry about things; they just happen in spite of him- 
self.” “And the young Russian is a great admirer of 
Fritz Kreisler and Mischa Elman,” the interviewer re- 
lates further. He is not talkative and he has few set 
ideas about artistic matters. He has just grown into 
his music. 


Campanari—Bimboni.—The performance of Rossini’s 
“Barber” at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Friday 
evening, Oct. 26, was conducted by the Italian composer 
and conductor, Alberto Bimboni, who achieved signal 
success in it and also in other musical performances 
during the same week. Mr. Bimboni related to a Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA representative in connection with the 
“Barber” performance that Giuseppe Campanari, the 
famous Italian baritone, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
who sang the réle of Figaro on this occasion, had sung 
it also nineteen years ago under Mr. Bimboni’s uncle, 
Oreste Bimboni, a noted operatic conductor of his day. 
Mr. Campanari was enthusiastic about the conducting 
of a Bimboni last week and found his tempi “just 
right.” 


Garden.—Mary Garden, “the Chicago girl who went 
to Paris and became a great star of the operatic stage,” 
to quote the New York World Sunday Magazine, de- 
clares in an article in this newspaper that her daily 
mail usually contains “two or three, often a dozen, let- 
ters of alarming character—letters from unbalanced 
persons, letters for a psychologist’s explanation.” Miss 
Garden states that she has taken steps to have such 
mail kept from her. Aside from this disagreeable cor- 
respondence, she writes further, she daily receives three 
or four letters with proposals. Again hundreds of 
girls write her, seeking advice for opera careers. She 
declares that altogether too many girls want to be 
opera singers. Three years, at least, are required for 
an opera training period, she states. 
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ISTORY is repeating itself. Three 
years ago the President of Mexico 
refused to salute the American flag. 
Last week the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony refused to play the national 
anthem. And just as our marines pro- 
ceeded to whip all Mexico for the arro- 


gance of the reckless person who hap- 
pened to be in the president’s chair so 
our newspapers are proceeding to wallop 
the whole Boston Symphony for the na- 
tionalistic bigotry of its leader—at least, 
this is the effect. 

Why can’t the distinguished orchestra 
follow Mexico’s example and have a nice 
little revolution of its own? 

* * * 


The way the Huerta of the Hub carries 
on about “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
would make one think that he had been 
asked to sing it. 

* * * 

J. P. Sousa has been elected president 
of the National Association of Shotgun 
Owners, an organization composed of 
thousands of men who stand pledged to 
aid in suppressing aliens, riots and so 
on. At last reports Lieutenant Sousa 
was headed in the direction of Boston. 
Members of the Boston Symphony were 
said to be wearing cheerful and hopeful 
faces, while Dr. Muck was in a disturbed 
and distressed frame of mind. 

* * * 


Heifetz Excites the Critics 


Several tons of melting superlatives 
and while hot phrases like “marvelous,” 
“perfect art,” “cosmic indorsement,” 
“complete master of the _ violin,” 
“startling genius,” were used up by the 
New York critics in describing the 
American début of Jascha Heifetz. 

Amazing—we mean the exhibition of 
words which we believed were absent 
from New York critics’ arctic vocabu- 
laries! After examining’ all the re- 
views (printed in the last issue), we 
herewith award the palm to H. E. Kreh- 
biel of the Tribune. He wrote the lengthi- 
est article of all, devoting twelve feet 
nine inches to noted musicians of by- 
gone ages calling attention to the “aris- 
tocratic gray muttonchop whiskers” of 
Vieuxtemps, the ungainliness of Wieni- 
awski as a manly figure and citing 
Mozart, Dangremont, Wilhelmj, Kreis- 
ler and a dozen others. The - re- 
maining eight inches of the article Were 


devoted to Heifetz and we are pleased to 
say that Mr. Krehbiel was satisfied with 
the youngster. 


. © st 
Headline: “Ernest Davis, Piano 
Tuner, Becomes Grand Opera Tenor.” 


At least one tenor should sing in tune 
this season. 
* * * 
Etiquette Hint 


When sending out complimentary tick- 
ets it is good form to enclose some loose 
change to defray the cost of the war 
tax. 

It is considered rude and boorish to 
return the tickets and keep the change. 

* * * 


Impossible ! 
[From the Canadian Journal of Music| 


“What made that prima donna demand 
your discharge?” 

“IT wrote an article,” replied the press 
agent, “saying that she sings like an 
angel. She said she saw no reason for 
complimentary reference to anybody’s 
singing except her own.” 


” 


* * * 
If He's Re-elected You Needn't Expect Any 
Counterpoint From Me Next Week 


Mayor Mitchel is perfectly willing to 
permit concerts in New York schools, 
providing the concerts are “conducted 
by volunteer musical talent.” 

Mike Applebaum’s Humanitarian Mag- 
azine, an ardent friend of the admin- 
istration which has laughed at musicians 
since it won office several years ago, 
prints a statement to the foregoing ef- 
fect in the November issue, on page 6. 

Now we know why we have never seen 
our patriotic Mayor at any concert, re- 
cital or opera performance. These art- 
ists are paid and, if we take Mayor 
Mitchel’s words at face value, he favors 
“volunteer musical talent.” 

Lordy, Mr. Mayor, a few more like 
you and we'd all join a bread line! 

* aK * 





Thirteen German operas forbid- 
den by the Metropolitan directors. 

Thus is luck brought to the Dia- 
mond Horseshoe. 











CANTUS FIRMUS. 








MUSICAL NEWS OF THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO TO-DAY 





“L’Elisir’’—‘‘Iolanthe”’ 








Patti Reappears at Scene of Her First Triumph—Emma Abbott Sings 
in Rehearsal—Panic Averted at Brooklyn 


Symphony—Resume Damrosch Concerts 














USIC AND DRAMA, the leading 

periodical of its kind, which was 

edited by John C. Freund, contained the 

following news in its issue of Nov. 11, 
1882: 


oo * * 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe” was 
put in rehearsal this week at the Stand- 
ard Theater. The changing of the name 
from “Perola” is a very stupid altera- 
tion, as a drama called “Iolanthe” already 
exists and Was performed about three 
years ago in London by Ellen Terry and 
Henry Irving. The title of the new 
opera cannot therefore be copyrighted 
in London. 

* * * 

Hans Von Biilow has been compelled 
to forego his professional labors owing 
to ill health. 

* *” * 

Just twenty years ago Mme. Patti 

made her first appearence as an opera 


- terials and agg nor J 


singer at the Academy of Music and in 
the same opera as on Monday night, 
namely, “Lucia.” She surpassed on that 
occasion all the expectations of her 
warmest friends, and created a sensation 
among the habitués of the Academy of 
Music by the marvellous beauty of her 
voice, by a surprising facility of execu- 
tion and by her childish nonchalance on 
the stage. 


She appeared on that occasion in a 
neat, appropriate but simple dress, and 
looked just as pretty as she did last 
Monday night wearing the costliest ma- 
the forthcoming 
patterns of Mr. Worth, thus introducing 
in advance, as has been duly heralded, 
the fashions that will be in vogue during 
the next carnival season. 

* - + 
Emma Abbott and her company sing 


“The Elixir of Love” this week in St. 
Louis. 
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STEINWAY 


Ho the memory thrills at the music 


the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession—its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 
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Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and rep- 
resented by the foremost dealers throughout the world. 
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Mme. Caroline Rivé, mother of Mme. 
Julie Rivé-King, pianist, died on Oct. 31 
in her sixtieth year. Mme. Rivé, who 
was a pupil of Manuel Garcia, was born 
in France in 1822 and came to America 
ten years later. She ultimately settled 
in Cincinnati, where she has been a 
prominent teacher of singing for some 
years. 

* * * 


LONDON.—Brahms’s new B Flat Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra was played 
at the Crystal Palace for the first time 
in England last Saturday. Mr. Beringer, 
the pianist, had a difficult task which he 
performed with the highest credit, for 
the piano part is full of exceptional dif- 
ficulties. 

It looks as though Brahms did not 
know or care for the necessary limita- 
tions of technique. The first movement 
has very melodious and rhythmic themes, 
but is not decidedly original. It is far 
too serious and elaborate, too full of 
thought and too long. Critics are di- 
vided, of course, about its merits. 

PINCE NEz. 
+ x + 


Boston.—The concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra of last Saturday 
was not as thrilling as some of the series 
have been, but it was pleasing and free 
from errors. It began with Cherubini’s 
overture to “The Portuguese Inn.” This 
inn seems not to have been a temperate 
inn, as it contains several hundred bars. 


A concert was given at Cambridge on 
Wednesday by the Beebe-Chatterton- 
Bohrer Concert Company. This combi- 
nation consists of Henrietta Beebe, so- 
prano; Mme. Chatterton-Bohrer, harp; 
Harry Brogan, baritone; Nahan Franko, 
violin; Emil Schenck, ’cello, and Caryl 
Florio, piano and organ. 

K * x 


Saturday night last the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The rehearsal on the 
previous day was highly interesting as 
presenting for the first time in America 
selections from “Parsifal.” 


During the performance an alarm of 
fire occurred which might have had very 
serious results. Mr. Thomas saved the 
audience by sacrificing the Beethoven 
number and thus attracting the attention 
of the audience. The auditorium was 
shamefully overcrowded. 


CIVIC CHORUS MOVEMENT 
SWEEPING BROOKLYN 


Many New Chapters of Community 
Body Formed in Schools and 
by Employers 

A community singing movement is 
under way in Brookiyn. All over the 
borough local chapters are organizing, 
affiliating themselves with the Brooklyn 
Community Chorus. The latest to or- 
ganize is the Flatbush Community Cho- 
rus, under the direction of William G. 
Hammond. In Flatbush, a children’s 
chorus has also been formed. Several 
vther chapters have been organized by 
evening school principals and teachers. 
All these local chapters, under capable 
leadership, will unite with the Brooklyn 
Community Chorus upon civic and patri- 
otic occasions. 

The schools and community centers are 
not alone in pushing the movement. 
There is a marked tendency on the part 
of commercial establishments to organize 
their employees into singing groups, affili- 
ating with the Brooklyn Community 
Chorus. The interest of employers is 
being enlisted to employ directors for 
choruses during the lunch hour. Already 
two important industries have expressed 
interest and approval, and in one of them 
chorus singing has already been started. 

The Brooklyn Community Chorus, 
which is affiliated with the People’s In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, has been much in 
the public eye since early last summer, 
when it began a series of concerts in the 
public parks. Under Charles S. Yerbury 
its membership has increased fivefold. 

Musicians who are familiar with condi- 
tions in Brooklyn, and who are alive to 
the importance of community singing, 
are united in the opinion that Brooklyn 
presents a promising field. They en- 
dorse heartily the plan of localization 
upon which the authorities of the Brook- 
lyn Community Chorus are at work. 








Matzenauer Sings in Selma, Ala. 


SELMA, ALA., Oct. 31.—Mme. Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, dramatic soprano, 
appeared in concert at the Academy of 
Music on Oct. 25, under the auspices of 
the Music Study Club, singing a program 
of operatic arias and songs. Erin Bal- 
lard, pianist, played solos, besides accom- 
panying the singer. 
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LOFTY QUALITIES IN 
ZIMBALIST’S RECITAL 


Plays Masterworks Impressively 
at His ‘Only New York 
Appearance ”’ 

Recital, Car- 


Accom- 
The pro- 


Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. 
negie Hall, afternoon, Nov. 4. 
panist, Samuel Chotzinoff. 
gram: 


Sonata in A Major, César Franck; 
Chaconne, Bach; “Symphonie Espag- 
nole,” Lalo; “Gavotte,” “Humoresque,” 
“Berceuse,” “Impromptu,” Tor Aulin. 


Mr. Zimbalist’s first and, according to 
the program, only local recital of the sea- 
son attracted to Carnegie Hall last Sun- 
day afternoon a considerable audience, 
the greater part of which did not reach 
its seats until the violinist had almost fin- 
ished the César Franck sonata, owing to 
the ridiculous delay necessitated by the 
inexcusably awkward method of collect- 
ing ticket taxes. Unless some practical 
plan is devised to meet this difficulty 
artists will either be obliged to allow 
their hearers half an hour’s grace or 
ticket holders must resign themselves to 


miss an important part of the program. 

Last Sunday’s victims of unsystematic 
methods might well have felt aggrieved 
since the violinist’s presentation of the 
superb sonata was, in the main, admir- 
able. A few passing imperfections of 
tone and a laggard tempo that robbed 
the first movement of its poetic life 
hardly affected the total impression 
gained from Mr. Zimbalist’s and Mr. 
Chotzinoff’s otherwise finished and ele- 
vated interpretation. The reviewer has 
yet to hear the violinist who penetrates 
to the spiritual marrow of this music 
with the introspective intensity of Al- 
bert Spalding, but Mr. Zimbalist found 
the right expression for much of the pas- 
sion and profundity that signalize the 
second and third movements. Moreover, 
he is one of the few younger artists who 
command the clear perspective, the broad 
style and reposeful dignity indispensable 
to the Bach “Chaconne.” He played it 
earnestly and with classic loftiness and 
won a tumult of applause at the end. 
Such pure yet vital treatment of Bach is 
as infrequent as it is gratifying. 

After the searching demands of Bach 
and Franck Zimbalist found no unsur- 
passable difficulties with Lalo or Tor 
Aulin, and encores had to be added. 
Throughout the program Mr. Chotzinoff, 
always an accompanist of large abilities, 
assisted him to excellent effect. 


mm F, F. 


BOSTON ADMIRES 
GEBHARD’S PLAYING 


Pianist Plays to Crowded House 
Reinald Werrenrath’s Singing 
Impresses Favorably 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Nov. 4, 1917. 


AD an unknown musician or one of 
moderate popularity been slated 

for Steinert Hall on Tuesday he would 
have fared badly. The weather was at 
its worst. What a warming of the heart 
must Heinrich Gebhard have felt, there- 
fore, when he faced a crowded audito- 
rium! He played a varied program— 
Bach, “French Suite”; Debussy, “‘Cloches 
a travers les feuilles,’” “Poissons d’or,” 
“Général Lavine,” “La Terrasse des au- 
diences de clair de lune,” “Jardins sous 
la pluie’; Franck, “Prélude, Aria et 
Finale”; Chopin, “Waltz,” “Impromptu”; 
Tschaikowsky, “Dance Characteristique”’ ; 





Verdi-Liszt, “Rigoletto.” With clear 
technique and logical understanding as 
his salient virtues he gave an admirable 
account of himself from beginning to 
end of the program. Never had the 
movements of the Bach Suite seemed 
more alive, more eloquent; rarely had 
the Liszt transcription of an operatic 
vocal ensemble so astounded. Mr. Geb- 
hard’s playing stands apart as a thing 
to be remembered. 

That same evening Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, accompanied by Harry 
Spier, pianist, gave a recital at Jordan 
Hall. In symmetry and variety of pro- 
gram, in balance of tone between voice 
and piano, in vocal delivery, in diction 
and enunciation, in interpretation, the 
affair was in a class by itself—or, if you 
prefer the term, unique. Let the mind 
dwell on the sheer tonal beauty of the 
three old Italian songs that opened the 
program, on the suppressed ecstasy of 
the Schubert song that followed, on the 
fiery pathos of Treharne’s “A Song of 
I'rance”—the climax of the program— 
on the abandon of the closing number, 
Gustave Ferrari’s “Arab Love Song,” 
there is naught but delight in the recol- 
lection. 

Above all, this singer is human. Be- 
fore he gets through with his audience 
they love him because they have come to 
know him—through his art. 


HENRY L. GIDEON. 

















“Jenny Dufau, prima 
donna coloratura soprano, 
eave a fine program, beau- 
tifully sung, at Orchestra 
Hall 
This 


Chicago 


afternoon. 
the 
Associa- 


Sunday 
former star of 
(pera 
tion was in excellent voice, 
a luscious smooth quality 
of tone making her singing 
delightful from a. tonal 
standpoint, and her splen- 
did taste and interpreta- 
vivine the 


tion song's 


double effect. In the pro- 


gram she sang a_e song 
which she _ herself com- 


posed as a war song for 
chiidren, entitled, ‘A Sol- 
Shall The 
melody is simple and very 


ier | Be.’ 
singable and should be a 
favorite with the little tots. 
Miss 


by Charles Lagourgue, 


Dufau was assisted 
clarinetist, who displayed 
such a soft tone and pure 
technic with his instru- 
ment that it was a delight- 
ful and unusual combina- 
tion. Charles Lurvey, at 
the piano, was, as always, 
an excellent accompanist.” 


Musical America. 





ENNY DUFAU 


Prima Donna Coloratura Soprano 


SCORES IN RECITAL IN ORCHESTRA HALL 
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SOLDIERS CHEER SINGERS r 


sovemor’s Istad Men Cat Bam | GRACE NORTHRUP’S FATHER AIDED 
Sagas IN FORMING “CIVIC BAND” IN 1849 


The concerts which are arranged every 
Wednesday evening for the soldiers on 
Governor’s Island by “Mother” Davidson, ~ 
a sister of Daniel Frohman, brought over 
on Wednesday evening, Oct. 31, the 
Brahms Quartet, David Bispham and 
William Reddick, pianist. 

The Brahms Quartet, with Byron 
Hughes, accompanist, was given an ova- 
tion for its singing of “Rose of My 
Heart,” “Will o’ the Wisp” and other 
familiar numbers, and the _ soldiers 
cheered the Misses Dowsey, Hughes, Ben- 
nett and Gelling, who comprise the en- 
semble, with “Three cheers for the half 
squad!”’ Mr. Bispham introduced a new 
patriotic song, the music by Linn Seiler, 
to a poem by Louis K. Anspacher, the 
playwright, called “The Clarion.” He 
sang it so brilliantly, with so much ardor, 
that soon the “boys” joined in with him 
in singing the chorus. He also sang 
Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers” and Ho- 
mer’s “Banjo Song.” Mr. Reddick sup- 
plied effective accompaniments. 





























The Association for Culture gave a 
musicale on Oct. 28, at the New York 
College of Music. 





Boston, Nov. 3—What MISS AL- 

ICE N'!ELSEN’S return to the field of 
comic opera signifies in the musical 
life of this country is best illustrated Mes 
by the Boston critical opinion voiced ee % hae | pe eo 
on the day following her initial bow in “ice * ‘ 
“Kitty Darlin,’ ” the vehicle chosen for 
her present stardom by Messrs. El- 
liott, Comstock and Gest. Following 
are some echoes of Boston’s delight: 


























Above: Reproduction of a Daguerreotype of a Brass Band Organized in 
1849 in New Castle, N. H. In Circle: Grace Northrup, Whose Father, 
Philip Hale in the Boston Herald Ami Davis, and Two Uncles, Were Members of the New Castle 
Says: “There are few like her to-day in Band 
operetta, few so well qualified to sing the music 
that is worth while; musie that is now spark 


NE of the most important events in’ tions the men might have for 


ling, now appealing; music that pleases the > : ’ 

musician and the general public.”’ the musical life in many smaller playing any particular instru- 

: bas -y ment. 

a ; , towns and cities throughout the East and “My — . 

Arthur Wilson has the following i h My father selected an E 

in the Boston Globe: “It is not easy to In other parts of t e country, as well, flat cornet and one of my 
imagine another American singer in light opera for that matter, particularly so a half- uncles made the same choice. ; 
ad oy to play ait sina with : ah century or more ago, was the formation ~ 1S — on ge first re 4 
equally of its power as of its charm and ligh in aoe gg th rae learsa e resu was noise id 
ness of touch, and to sing the closing duet with O1 the first brass band or orchesti a in not even musical sound. An ? 
the voice and art which the light opera stage the community. This was the case in instructor at the cost of $5 j 
has not been able to offer. New Castle, N. H., when its first brass per evening was secured and d 


he came up to New Castle once 

a week to give the boys musi- 

a ra : ; cal training. 

iach @ueeah and baiees bis we with beef Se Se ee ee eehedaeel 
from an enlargement of an old-time da- engagement of the band was ; 

at a patriotic meeting held late in 1849. in the musical affairs of New Hampshire 

The organization retained its position for a number of years.” 


ie ee Oe band, a forerunner of the present civic 


elares: ‘By the ‘Lady Kitty’ numbers Mr. bands, was organized in 1849. 


<2 v2 yaw 


familiar quality and skill in song.’’ 


WPASS> >, 


guerrotype recently “discovered” by 
“Miss Nielsen sang with rich beauty of tone g Grace Northrup, the soprano. Ami 

and with firn ymmand of her vocal technique,”’ . . . ‘ 

hag i hes engage on ee —" Davis, the father of Grace Northrup, 





? i ‘ 1 > Tr . . . . . . 
ye Re aged ee a the soprano; Nathaniel Davis, a brother ZIMBALIST IN PORTLAND on this, his first visit to Portland. His 
of her father, and John White, a brother eeleeieees selections were well varied and included, 
Fred J. Meisaac has this in the of Miss Northrup’s mother, were among violinist Appears as Soloist in Municipal among others, “Symphonie Espagnole, 
Basten Amestonans “And what ¢ éeltsht the organizers of this band. O C by Lalo; Menuet, by Beethoven; Gavotte, 
te hear her pawn perfectiy trained volee im the “The ‘manner in which the members rgan Concert by Gossec; “Zapateado, by Sarasate; 
sweet and delicate music composed for her. of the band decided upon the instruments PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 2.—A large au- “Carnavale Russe,” by Wieniawski, and 
Miss Nielsen to-day has very few equals in light they would play was interesting,” related dience attended the second of the Munic- @” “Aria,” by Goldmark (played with 
opera. In fact, I ean’t think of any.” Miss Northrup, recalling the remi- ipa] Organ Concerts last evening, when °'8an accompaniment). Bach’s Aria on 
niscences of her father. “The instru- Efrem Zimbalist was the assisting art- the G String was given as an encore. 
E. H. Crosby in the Boston Post an- ments were purchased in Boston, and ist. Will C. Macfarlane opened the pro- Samuel Chotzinoff was a model accom- 
nounces: ‘She stands to-day probably at when they arrived the members of the gram with a spirited performance of the  P@nist. ey a - A. B. 
the head of those who follow the lighter type band-to-be went down to the old toll Concert Overture in E Flat by Faulkes, SACRAMENTO, CAL.— The Saturday 
f musical production and she sang with a cer gate at the outskirts of New Castle and and later played a new suite for organ, Club opened its twenty-fifth season re- 
Ey SE ee SES Wee Sere: each man picked out the instrument “In Fairyland,’ by Stoughton. cently with Estelle Heartt-Drefus, con- 
a ee ae re which looked best to him. This was en- Efrem Zimbalist fairly carried away _ tralto, as soloist. Blanche Ebert-Seaver 
tirely without regard to any qualifica- his audience with his glorious playing was accompanist. 


for Miss Nielsen, is there anything new to be 





said of her singing? If we could summon all 





the Irish blarney of Capt. Dennis O’Hara, al! 
the galantry of Col. the Hon. Henry Villiers, 


we might proceed down this tempting column THE 

In praise of the clarity of ber tones and the E AR ' t Hanz Letz, First Violin Edward Kreiner Viola 
slicious ightness of Yr ; > Pais - 

lelicious lightn f her comedy L i Z Sandor Harmati, Second Violin Gerald Maas, Violoncello 
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“e 2 2 ” 
The woman with the wonder voice WHAT THE NEW YORK CRITICS SAY: 
Homer Samucls, Accompanist Manuel Berenguer, Fluti's 
Exclusive Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER THE TIMES: In the matter of musicians and are well received. a spirited and confident leader, THE TRIBUNE: A quartet, in 
x ed: F. McSweeney, Associate Manager style, in the details of ensemble, In tone, in ensemble playing and will undoubtedly develop short, not unworthy to fill the 
511 Fifth Avenue (Posta! Life Building), New York in finish, tonal balance and and in excellence of interpre- more beauties of tone as this shoes of its famous. parent | 
Chickering Piano beauty of tone a high level has tation the new quartet has_ confidence increases. (i<neisel Quartet). The quartet } 
been aimed at. The perform- much in its favor. On its own gave it (Weiner Quartet) with 
ance of the Letz Quartet last merits it can stand as an ex- THE SUN: ‘There is already infectious spirit. 
WILLIAM S. evening was one that could re- cellent organization. much to commend. In precision 
joice the soul of the lover of and unanimity the players were , 
i? A D Y chamber musie, not only for THE EVENING MAIL: All are’ admirable . . ; there was : 
what it was, but for what it good performers, and have, with an invigorating spirit in the THE GLOBE: The Beethoven j 
promised, Mr. Letz, the gift of instinctive style of the organization. It was quartet in question is not one of 
TEACHER OF SINGING inn ae co-operation so necessary to good in the general vivacity of the those that is easy to make ef- 
Studio: 154 West 72nd Street, New York THE WORLD: The musiclanS ensemble playing. Considering playing as well as in the bal- fective. The fact that the new 
Telephone Columbus 1311 have done some hard work and the short time that they have ance that the greatest promise organization played it with con- 
Rave a very good exhibition of been associated, their mutual of the new quartet was mani- siderable effectiveness is there- 
ensemble playing. Their future understanding is truly remark- _ fested. fore a proof of present ability 
performances should prove at- able. The Letz Quartet evident- There is already substantial 


FLEONOCRA DE tractive and enjoyable. ly intends to follow the Kneisel THE EVENING SUN: Their merit in its playing and the 

THE HERALD: New quartet model. In fact, it may almost productions appeal greatly to members have strong reason to 

: to replace ‘‘Kneisels” has first be said to have taken up the those who may delve in the feel pleased with the nature of 

i coneert. Hans Letz and his men work where the older group’ refinements of string music and their first audience and the 
prove themselves accomplished dropped it. Mr. Letz himself is find satisfaction therein. heartiness of the applause. 
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EVA GAUTHIER SINGS AN EXOTIC PROGRAM | 





New and Bewildering Stravinsky 
Specimens Feature of 
Unique Recital 


Eva Gauthier, Soprano. Recital, olian 
Hall, Evening, Nov. 1. Accompanist, 
Marcel Hansotte. The Program: 


“Merlin dans son berceau” (VII 
Siécle), “Séne” (Chants de Bretagne and 
Vendée), arranged by Paul Ladmirault ; 
“V’la que lalouette chante” (Gemeaux 
XVII ou XVIII Siécle), Mode de Fa; 
“Chansons Bourguignonnes du pays de 
Beaune,” “Adieu Bargeire” (lvry-En- 
Montagne, XVII e Siécle), Mode de Ré, 
arranged by Maurice Emmanuel. ‘“Nico- 
lette,” “Trois beaux oiseaux du Paradis” 
and “Rondo,” words and music by Mau- 
rice Ravel; “L’Adieu,” Théodore Dubois; 
“Je ne veux pas antre chose,” Charles 
Widor; “La Chevelure,’ Claude De- 
bussy; “L’aurore,” Charles Widor. Five 
Poems of Ancient China and Japan 
(Composed on the Five and Six Tone 
Scales), by Charles T. Griffes—“So-Fei 
Gathering Flowers” (Wan-Ching-Ling), 
Circa 750 A. D.; “Landscape” (Sada- 
the) (Japanese Thirteenth Century) ; 
“The Old Temple Among the Mountains” 
(Chang-Wen-Chang), Tang Dynasty, 
618-905 B. C.; “Tears” (Wang-Seng-Ju) 
(Six Tone Scale) Sixth Century A. D.; 
“A Feast of Lanterns” (Yuan-Mei), 
1715-1797 A. D. (first performance), 
composer at the piano. Trois Poésies de 
la Lyrique Japonaise—“Akahito,” “Maz- 
atsumv” and “Tsaraiuki” (voice, two 
flutes, two clarinets, piano, two violins, 
viola and violoncello), Igor Stravinsky. 
Aria of “Coq d’Or,” “Salut a toi soleil 
de UOrient,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; ‘In- 
stant,” Henri Rabaud; “Sérénade Flor- 
entine,” Ernest Moret; “Coeur Soli- 
taire,’ Léon Moreau; “Des pas de 
sabots,” Raoul Laparra. 


More than most other singers to-day 
before the public Eva Gauthier has the 
flair for novelty at once unusual and 
engaging. To be sure, most of her nov- 
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elties are of an exotic nature, but they 
represent a will and a natural talent for 
exploration quite foreign to the average 
run of vocalists. With the native gift 
for presenting so extraordinary an ag- 
gregation of songs as she brought for- 
ward last week, Miss Gauthier is richly 


endowed and never has her artistry shone 
to better advantage than this time. Her 
voice is beautiful, excepting on extreme 
high tones and in one spot of the medium 
register, marred by a somewhat con- 
stricted emission. And she identifies her- 
self with the spirit and sense of what 
she sings, be it Japanese, Russian, 
I'rench or Canadian. 

From the first Miss Gauthier held her 
audience in a spell last week. The open- 
ing group of her program was distin- 
guished by the presentation of two Bur- 
gundian folk-songs from the Pays de 
Beaune (in the neighborhood of Dijon) 
in an admirable arrangement by Maurice 
Emmanuel, concerning which a lengthy 
review appeared not long since in these 
columns. These songs, strongly modal 
in melodic formation, have been harmon- 
ized with a keen instinct for their pe- 
culiarities of scale formation. 

Maurice Ravel has done few things 
of late years more ingenious than the 
three songs that Miss Gauthier intro- 
duced on her program. The first, ‘‘Nico- 
lette,” sounds like a folk passage taken 
out of the score of “Boris.” The third, 
“Rondo,” in which first the old women 
and then the old men warn the young 
boys and girls to keep out of the weods 
for fear of elves, sprites, fauns, hobgob- 
lins and various other classes of impish 
creatures, is a kind of iridescent patter 
song, almost popular in cut, but carried 
out with a fancy and an art unique even 
in Ravel. Only less absorbing is the 
second. All three might have been re- 


peated had the audience had its way. 

Passing over Miss Gauthier’s pleasing 
performance of lyrics of a more familiar 
type by Dubois, Widor and Debussy, it 
is necessary to record the atmospheric 
and exotic charm of five settings of an- 
cient Chinese and Japanese poems, com- 
posed on the pentatonic and six tone 
scales by Charles Griffes, with particular 
reference to the “Old Temple Among the 
Mountains” and the really poignant 
“Tears.” The range of expression and 
the musical weight of these songs is, 
naturally, restricted, but within their 
limits they constitute some of the best 
things Mr. Griffes has done. 

But the climax of the program was 
reached in the “Three Japanese Lyric 
Poems,” by Stravinsky. These lyrics, 
scored for voice with accompaniment of 
two flutes, two clarinets, two violins, 
viola, ’cello and piano, represent the 
furthermost outposts of futurism to 
which this city has been ‘led musically. 
To judge their validity and peculiarities 
at one hearing is not possible. Yet the 
audience, though vastly amused, ap- 
plauded them vociferously and insisted on 
the repetition of the second, which con- 
cludes with a woodwind chord bafflingly 
suggestive of factory whistles at noon. 
The unpractised ear does not lend itself 
to a ready analysis of the effects by which 
the amazing dissonances are obtained. 
An untrammeled confusion of tonalities 
and rhythms seems to lie at the bottom 
of it. Of organic coherence in the ac- 
cepted sense, the poems have no percep- 
tible trace, though subsequent hearings 
might correct this impression. But, in 
spite of the strangeness of the idiom, the 
pieces—and particularly the third—have 
a kind of haunting mood and poetic im- 
plication. Miss Gauthier sang them 
valiantly and the instrumental parts 
were furnished by some members of the 
New York Symphony and Philharmonic 
orchestras. 

In Marcel Hansotte Miss Gauthier had 
an excellent accompanist. B..F. P. 





MINNEAPOLIS CONCERT DRAWS 





Second Symphony Program Attracts 
Large Audience—Sametini Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 1.—The 
second concert of the season was given 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 28, before an au- 
dience that taxed the capacity of the 
Auditorium. - In accordance with a cus- 
tom, a march, this time “The Triumphal 
Entry of the Boyars,’ by Halvorsen, 
opened the program. The second number 
was the Overture to Weber’s “Oberon,” 
which was well given. Rubinstein’s 
Etude in C Major, written for the piano, 
but transcribed for orchestra by Pohla, 
although a novelty, was not well received. 
The number was played with finish, but 
obviously considered out of its element in 
the medium employed. 

Widor’s Serenade, Op. 10, in which 
Richard Czerwonky, violinist, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, played the solo 
parts, was much applauded. Other num- 


bers were Chabrier’s “Espana” and three 
Hungarian Dances by Brahms. 

Leon Sametini, violinist, was the solo- 
ist, playing the Wieniawski Concerto in 
D Minor. His performance was interest- 
ing. F. L. C. B. 





Harold Henry Changes Managers 


Harold Henry, pianist, will be booked 
hereafter by John Anderson of Chicago, 
it was announced this week. Mr. Henry 
will open his season on Nov. 9 and 10, 
playing with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. He will be heard in recital in 
Chicago on Nov. 22. 





’Cellist Dubinsky in Elevator Accident 


An illustration of the handicaps under 
which artists are sometimes obliged to 
appear before the public is provided in 
the case of Vladimir Dubinsky, the ’cell- 
ist, who was the assisting artist with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink both in Chicago 
and New York. Three days before the 
Chicago recital Mr. Dubinsky was a pas- 
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senger in an elevator descending from 
the recording room of a phonograph com- 
pany in New York. The elevator dropped 
one floor, striking the bottom of the shaft 
with such force that Mr. Dubinsky was 
badly shaken and his $3,000 Ruggeri 
‘cello was damaged almost beyond repair. 
Besides being in an extremely nervous 
condition he was obliged to use a ’cello 
to which he was not accustomed at his 
Chicago and New York recitals. 





University of Illinois Hears Leginska 


URBANA, ILL., Nov. 2.—Mme. Ethel 
Leginska, pianist, gave a recital in the 
auditorium of the University of Illinois 
on Oct. 25. This was one of the Uni- 
versity’s Star Course and was largely at- 
tended. Faculty recitals have been given 
recently by J. Lawrence Erb, organist; 
Edna Treat, pianist, and H. D. Nasmyth, 
E. E. E. Swinney and Olga Edith Lea- 
man, vocalists. 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH 
OPENS HER SEASON 
IN PORTLAND, ME. 








_ 











Ethelynde Smith, Soprano 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 1.—Ethelynde 
Smith gave an artistically arranged pro- 
gram last evening under the auspices of 
the Women’s Literary Union. She has 
a brilliant soprano of pleasing quality 
and sings with due regard for the dra- 
matic elements of the song. The artist 
introduced several novelties, many of 
which were dedicated to her. She was 
particularly successful with her group 
of children’s songs. Lois Mills played 
the piano accompaniments delightfully. 
This is the opening of Miss Smith’s sea- 
son. She leaves immediately for a tour 
of the Middle West, where she has a 





large number of bookings. A. 3B. 
Montclair School Children Enjoy 
Concert 


MontTc.LalR, N. J., Nov. 2.—The first 
school concert of this season was given 
under the direction of Mrs. Edwin 
Smiley, organist of the First Church of 
Christ Scientist, at the Chestnut Street 
School, last evening, before a throng of 
school children and their parents and 
friends. The artists who gave their 
services for the occasion were Mrs. 
Smiley, soprano, accompanied by Wilbur 
Follett Unger; Elizabeth Carpenter, 
mezzo-soprano of Montclair; Harry 
Dodd, baritone, of Bloomfield, and Mas- 
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ter Herbert Warden, Jr., an eight-year- 
old boy soprano, who sang two patriotic 
numbers. In addition to the music, there 
was some graceful dancing by three of 
the school children. Following the mu- 
sical program, which closed with the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” the audience 
was entertained with movies, during 
which the children were permitted to 
furnish their own music by singing in 
concert song after song. W.F. U. 


RAYMOND WILSON’S DEBUT 





Pianist Pleases Good-Sized Gathering in 
FEolian Hall 


Raymond Wilson, a young Philadel- 
phia pianist, effected his New York deé- 
but Friday afternoon of last week in a 
recital at ALolian Hall. In a program 
that included some of Godowsky’s eigh- 
teenth century transcriptions, Chopin’s B 
Flat Minor Sonata, Schumann’s “Kinder- 
scenen” and some Debussy and Liszt 
pieces, he proved himself the possessor 
of certain useful gifts, notably energy 
and power. To the most important 
works on his list he brought the benefits 
of a reasonably good tone and a tech- 
nique which, if not all-encompassing, 
generally suffices to deal with the prob- 
lems encountered. He marred the so- 
nata of Chopin somewhat by thosé arbi- 
trary infractions of rhythm which have 
nothing in common with a true rubato, 
though extensively affected in the con- 
trary belief. Further, Mr. Wilson’s 
playing is seldom provocative in what it 
reveals of imaginative warmth or musi- 
cal fancy. But the young man is clearly 
in earnest and may yet accomplish much. 
He enjoyed the cordial applause of a very 
good-sized gathering. He was recalled 
ten times at the close of the program 
and played three encores. me 2. F. 


WAR MAY SCRAP SOME HYMNS 





Museum Is Place for Music Exploiting 
King Idea, Says a Pittsburgh Minister 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 3.—‘*The com- 
ing of world democracy has made a men- 
ace of certain hymns and church music 
which have been regarded as masterpieces 
for ages,” said Rev. E. Jeffrey Jennings in 
a recent sermon at the Episcopal Church 
of the Ascension. “They should be rele- 
gated to museums,” he said. “The dis- 
covery of America was pre-arranged by 
Divine Providence to mark the beginning 
of the divine idea of Government. 

“The king idea is passing from the 
world. The men at the front are learn- 
ing to think and act in terms of service. 
Their idea of greatness will be service 
to others. The king idea of being served 
will be dead. But what a shock it will 
be then to these men to take part in a 
church service where the king idea is 
upheld. Hymns which have reigned su- 
preme during the life of ‘the divine right 
of kings’ have become obsolete. Not only 
obsolete, but they have become a men- 
ace because they teach doctrine contrary 
to God. As poetry and works of art they 
are the masterpieces of the ages. But 
because they no longer have a place in 
the progress of truth, but rather oppose 
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Miss Vix Agreeably Surprised 
by U. S. Engineers in France 


























Genevieve Vix, the Parisian Soprano, Just After She Had Sung Her Solos for the 


Engineers Corps at St. Nazaire. 
American Friend of Miss Vix 


ARIS, Oct. 12.—When Genevieve Vix 
was at Pouliguen, not far from the 
American encampment of St. Nazaire, 
she offered to sing for the Engineers, 
and the suggestion was immediately 
taken up and a date fixed. Miss Vix sang 
in a big tent, and the soldiers encored 
everything. The program was rather 
impromptu. ‘ 

“T didn’t know just what my audience 
would want, so carried a folio of songs. 
After the first two numbers I had felt 
their pulse and then used several of what 
I had brought. My airs from ‘Louise’ 
and “Thais” seemed to please; then I 
gave some Massenet and modern French 


The Other “Civilian,” Holding a Parasol, Is an 


songs. I love the ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ and had it translated into French, 
and the boys applauded it vigorously. I 
was relieved, for singing the piece in 
French was only an experiment. English 
is to me such a beautiful language and | 
would not think of singing in it yet, 
though I am struggling with the hard 
G and before long hope to arrive at some 
fair diction for my English songs. I 
was delighted to find the soldiers pos- 
sessing such good taste in music. I car- 
ried some light little songs, but they 
were, of course, not unpacked. It only 
gives me the gentle hint that I must 
give but solid compositions to my Amer- 
ican public.” LEONORA RAINES. 





STARS SING IN SPRINGFIELD 





Garrison, Braslau, Martinelli and Middle- 


ton Heard 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Nov. 1.—Four 
artists of high rank in the musical world 
on the same program was the unusual 
treat offered last evening at the opening 
concert of the Ellis series in the Audi- 
torium. The singers were Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and 
Arthur Middleton, baritone. 

A well diversified program added much 
to the evening’s pleasure, each singer 
first giving a group of songs in light 
vein and then numbers from well-known 
operas. Two of the best numbers were 
the closing trio from “Faust” and the 
quartet from “Rigoletto.” 

Emilio Roxas was Mr. Martinelli’s ac- 
companist and one of Mr. Martinelli’s 
songs was a composition by Mr. Roxas. 
George Siemonn played for Miss Gar- 
rison, Walter H. Golde for Miss Braslau 
and Rodney Saylor for Mr. a 





Mme. Signe Lund Wins $500 Prize for 
Patriotic Music 


The prize of $500 offered by the Na- 
tional Arts Club for a war song to the 
text of “The Road to France,” by Daniel 
M. Henderson, which won a prize of $250 
offered last May for a patriotic poem, 
has been awarded to Mme. Signe Lund. 
Mme. Lund is a Norwegian by birth, but 
has lived in New York for a number of 
years and is now an American citizen. 





Betsy Lane Shepherd to Appear in 
Twenty-five Cities Soon 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, the soprano, 
who has been on tour ever since her re- 
cent successful New York recital, is to 
appear in twenty-five cities between now 
and Christmas. These include Fairmont, 
W. Va.; Moundsville, W. Va.; Hollidays- 


burg, Pa.; Tyrone, Pa.; Homestead, Pa.; 
Oil City, Pa.; Franklin, Pa.; Irwin, Pa.; 
Butler, Pa.; Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; Decatur, Ill.; Charleston, II1.; 
Nevga, IIl.; Robinson, Ill.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Martinsville, Ind.; Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; Noblesville, Ind.; Kokomo, Ind.; 
Portland, Ind., and Decatur, Ind. 





Fanning in Newark, Ohio 


_NEWARK, OHIO, Oct. 30.—Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, gave the first of the High 
School entertainments on Oct. 26, before 
a large audience, singing a varied and 
well chosen program. H. B. Turpin was 
accompanist. J.S. 
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Studio: 58 West 85th St. Tel. Schuyler 8213 








JULIA CLAUSSEN 


PRIMA DONNA 


Exclusive Management,. Loudon 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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GEN. WOOD SEEKS MARCH FOR ARMY 


Composers Levitin to Enter Con- 
test—Successful Work to 
Be Widely Used 


TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 1.—Major-Genera] 
Leonard Wood, in command of the 
Eighty-ninth Division, National Army, 
at Camp Funston, Kan., has started a 
movement which is likely to spread from 
one end of the country to the other and 
result in the production of some un- 
usually good military music. Realizing 
that a distinctive march for each of the 
sixteen divisions of the National Army 
would give the men more pride in their 
organization and would foster competi- 
tion between different divisions to make 
the best showing, General Wood, through 
his assistant chief of staff, Captain H. S. 
Howland, has issued an invitation to mu- 
Sicians in the seven States from which 
the men of the Eighty-ninth Division 
are drawn, to submit original marches 
from which an official divisional march 
may be selected. The successful com- 
position will be known as “The Ejighty- 
ninth Divisional March.” 

In announcing the competition General 
Wood pointed out that it affords an op- 
portunity for composers and musicians 
to do patriotic work and that it means 
considerable to the composer who is suc- 
cessful. While only one of the marches 
submitted can be accepted as the official 
march of the division, other compositions 
will be selected as marches for the dif- 
ferent regiments and units composing the 
division. 

There are four infantry regiments, 
three artillery regiments, an engineer 
regiment and other auxiliary organiza- 
tions. If meritorious compositions be 
submitted sufficient to give one to each 
of the regiments, the regimental com- 
manders will be permitted to select 
marches and the one selected for each 


regiment will be known as its official 
march. In each case an effort will be 
made to have the regiment adopt the 
march composed by the musician of the 
State from which the men of the regi- 
ment were drafted. The States repre- 
sented in the Eighty-ninth Division are 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, New Mexico and Arizona. 

In technique and tempo compositions 
should conform to march music, as ex- 
emplified, for example, in the work of 
John Philip Sousa. The compositions in 
each case should include a measure in 
“double time” tempo, so that in playing 
it military bands may render the proper 
march music in double time tempo when 
troops are marching in review. It is de- 
sired that composers keep in mind the 
history of the seven States from which 
the men of the Eighty-ninth Division are 
drawn. The music should be symbolical 
of their history from the days of the 


early settlement of these States, the 
struggle of the pioneers with the ele- 
ments, their battles against Indians, and 
the gradual rise of these seven common- 
wealths to the important réle they play 
to-day as the great Middle West States. 
In addition to doing their bit and hav- 
ing the honor of being the authors of 
music that is destined, probably, to be- 
come famous, the successful composers 
will be allowed to retain ownership of 
their compositions. It is realized that 
it would require a much more ambitious 
work, in the nature of an overture, per- 
haps, to encompass the above, but com- 
posers will see what sort of a march is 
desired from this suggestion. 
Compositions should be sent to C. H. 
Guthrie, care of the Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters, Camp Funston, who has been 
designated by Major-Géneral Wood to 
receive all manuscripts submitted. Mr. 
Guthrie will select a committee of mu- 
sical critics to aid him in judging com- 
positions. Compositions should be sub- 
mitted at once, it is stated. | a - 





Mc CORMACK IN SIOUX CITY 


Gives Good Recital at Local Début De- 
spite Traveling Troubles 


Sioux City, IowA, Oct. 31.—John Mc- 
Cormack paid his first visit to Sioux 
City yesterday. The famous tenor gave 
his concert at the Auditorium Theater 
to a packed house, appearing under the 
local auspices of Dr. H. J. Meis. When 
Mr. McCormack arrived yesterday he 
was disgruntled and hungry. The train 
on which he came west from Chicago 
sidetracked his sleeper at Manilia and 
when he arose yesterday morning after 
the train had started for Sioux City he 
found that the Milwaukee system does 
not carry a diner on this end of the 
journey. He was unable to obtain any 
breakfast before arriving at Sioux City. 
And on top of that he was tired after 
his long ride. 

In spite of his discomforts, however, 


he gave in the evening an attractive pro- 
gram, beginning with the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Mr. McCormack was generous 
in his response to encores and sang many 
of the favorites with which his name is 
associated. He was excellently assisted 
by André Polah, violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist. Pr. &. F. 
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Bethlehem Bach Choir to Appear with 
Stransky Orchestra This Winter 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Oct. 31.—The Beth- 
lehem Bach Choir, which gives annual 
festivals devoted to Bach’s music at Le- 
high University, has accepted an invi- 
tation of the New York Philharmonic 
Society to take part in a joint concert 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, this win- 
ter. The vote of the choir upon the ac- 
ceptance of the invitation was una 1i- 
mous. Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, who is 
main guarantor of the Bach festivals, 





will bear the entire expense of taking the 
300 Bach singers to and from New York 
on a special train and entertaining them 
while in the metropolis. The Bethlehem 
singers participated successfully in the 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration of 
the Philharmonic Society’s founding at 
New York last January, the trip hav- 
ing been made possible through Mr. 
Schwab’s generosity. R. W. 


Mr. Riker and Lois Long Warmly 
Greeted by New York Audience 


Franklin -Riker, tenor, and Lois Long, 
soprano, gave a joint recital in A£olian 
Hall on Friday evening of last week, 
presenting solo groups and a number of 
duets. A very large and warmly dis- 
posed audience heard them. Both artists 
have been heard in this city before. Mr. 
Riker offered Beethoven’s “Adelaide” 
and some songs by Class, Horsman, Mac- 
Dowell, himself, Brogi, Debussy and Pol- 
dini, while Miss Long gave lyrics of 
Campra, Widor, Delibes, Fourdrain, 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein and 
others. Together the pair sang duos by 
Saint-Saéns, Schumann and Mr. Riker. 
The tenor has a large, resonant voice 
and his artistic delivery pleased his hear- 
ers. Miss Long’s voice is light and of 
much charm and she won much approval. 
Edward Falck was the accompanist. 








Marie Tiffany and Evelyn Starr Give 
Recital for “Jackies” in Brooklyn 


In the mess-hall of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera company, and Evelyn 
Starr, the Canadian violinist, gave a con- 
cert for the sailors on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 30. Miss Tiffany sang many favor- 
ite songs, including Liza Lehmann’s “The 
Cuckoo,” which aroused g.eat enthusi- 
asm. Her accor: »animents were arit‘s- 
tically played by France Woodmanse>, 
who also played some solos. Miss Starr 
played Drdla’s “Souvenir” and pieces by 
Schubert, Dvorak and Sarasate with 
charm, accompanied at the piano by Lou 
Olp. 





PHILADELPHIAS 


PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 














MAESTRO 


arturo. PAPALARDO 


Vocal Teacher and 
Maker of Singers 


Recognized here and abroad. Former 
Musical Director and Teacher of Famous 
Singers now or formerly with the different 
Opera Houses in America and Abroad. 
Pupils are taught from the beginning to 
the final preparation for the Operatic 
Stage or Concert Platform, including lan- 
guages 
Stadio: Presser Building 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














“DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER 


HARPIST—INSTRUCOTION 
Studio: Estey Building, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


FLORA BRADLEY is 


= OF SINGING 
Women’s Voices) 
Estey Hall, 17th aan Walnut Sts., Send for Circular 


PHILIP WARREN COOKE 


TENOR 
52 Estey Hall 


DAVID E. CROZIER > 


PIANO AND ORGAN 
Studio: Baker Bl 
1520 Chestnut | it. 


- GERTRUDE DOHMEN | 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals—Instruction 
2410 W. Norris ‘St. 


- ALTON K. DOUGHERTY 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


F. EDMUND EDMUNDS 


VOICE 
1714 Chestnut Street 


MORITZ EMERY 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1530 Walnut St. 


MILDRED FAAS 


SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1904 Spruce St. 


MAY FARLEY 
SOPRANO 
RECITAL—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
_ 656 E. Lev erington Ave. 


GERTRUDE HAYDEN FERNLEY — 
SOPRANO. INSTRUCTOR IN VOICE AND 
TEACHERS’ COURSD FOR PUBLIO SCHOOLWORK 
College of Music, 16th & Sansom Sts. 


THE WILLIAM HATTON GREEN 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Leschetizky Principles. Progressive Series 
1714 Chestnut Street 
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WASSILI LEPS 


Conductor 


Opera—Symphony—Oratorio 
The Powelton Apartments 


W. PALMER HOXIE 


ITALIAN ART OF SINGING CORRECTLY 
TAUGHT 


J. W. F. LEMAN 


VIOLIN, THEORY and CONDUCTING 
Member Philadelphia Orchestra 
Studio: 410 Fuller Bidg. 9 10 Ss. 18th St. 





SCHMIDT 


WILLIAM A.., 


With 
Violinten Philadelphia. Orchestra Violoncellist 


Concerts, Recitals, Ensemble and Teaching 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


TENOR AND HENRY GURNEY 


TEACHER 
of Old Italian School of Singing 
Seohmeetieee Phila. Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce St. 


FLORENCE HAENLE 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Concerts— Recitals—lInstruction 
327 North Lawrence St. 
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Christensen Schools of Popular Music 


Popular music taught thoroughly in all its branches 


Booklet sent upon request 
Three Schools 
1520 Chestnut St. Phone Spruce 967 
1412 W. Venango St. Phone Tioga 3261 
1320 Tasker St. Phone Dickinson 3704R. 





FREDERIC F. LEONARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1619 Chestnut Street 


SING- MRS. PHILLIPS JENKINS 1520 Chest- 


ING 

Teacher of successful artists, including a 
Segal, ‘‘Blue Paradise,’’ Adele Hassan, ‘‘Only Girl,”’ 
Barbara Schaefer, Hammerstein and Dippel Cos., This 
Season, Boston Grand Opera Co., Kathryn McGinley. 
Symphony Orchestra, Concerts. Hilda Pentland, 


‘‘Love O’ Mike,’’ Kathryn Martin, Effie Marcus, 
“‘Gypsy Love.’’ Kath. Wilen, Little Caruso Concert Co. 


AGNES REIFSNYDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assisted by 


MARGUERITE SIBLEY 


TEACHER OF SIGHT SINGING 
(Graduate: Zobanaky School) 
Studios: Fuller Blidg., 10 So. 18th 


KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 


CONTRALTO—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 





St. 








-D. B. H. MACAULEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St. 





- EDITH WALTON HAMLIN 


Certified Teacher of 
The yy System and Progressive Series 
PIANO—NORMAL TRAINING 
1600 Master Street 


~ WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 


VIOLIN, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, ETC. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


R. ERNST HARTMANN 


PIANO, waBwory, COUNTERPOINT AND 
RCHESTRATION 
Studie: Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. 


HENRY HOTZ 


BASSO 
1710 Chestnut Street 


HYPERION SCHOOL OF MUSIC _ 


FRANKLIN B. CRESSON, DIRECTOR 
All Branches: 1714 Chestnut St. 


JOHN MYRON JOLLS 


Studies: 308-10 eesiall Buildiee, poy | Goto Street 
Bell phone Spruce 6 


ABBIE R. KEELY 


SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


C. ARTHUR KENNEDY 


VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL 


Send for Prospectus 
217 8S. 20th Street 


-H.S. KIRKLAND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Author of ‘‘Hxpression in Singing.’’ ‘‘One of the 
best of recent works on the Art.’’ 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St. 


- ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE _ 


SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
Phila. Representative of the famous Mme. Frida Ash- 
forth of New York. 127 South 46th St. 
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EDITH MAHON 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
1806 Chestnut St. 


ROLLO MAITLAND 


CHURCH—THEATRE—CONCERT ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 


MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 
Organist, ene, Francis de Sales, R. C. Church 








26 Vine &. as 
FREDERICK MAXSON GONCERT.. 
Cncann FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILA. 


17th Street, above Walnut 
Organ lessons given on Three Manual BDilectric Organ 


ANNE McDONOUGH 
SIGHT SINGING 
Art Alliance Building 
1823 3 Walnut Stree t 


KATHRYN MEISLE 
CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Management: Calvin Franklin, 1543 Ruan St. 





KARL SCHNEIDER ana Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street 


W. WARREN SHAW 
VOICH 
Author of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art’’ 
Studio: 47 South 17th St. 


MAUDE SPROULE 
CONTRALTO 
‘Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ADELE SUTOR 


PIANO 
Department of Music for Fvaite Schools 
BURTON T. SCAL 
Booklet on request. 10 So. 18th St. 





VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Bldg., 10 South 1Sth Street 
(Saturday Afternoons only) 


Fuller 





HUBERT SYNNESTVEDT, A.A.G.O. 
TEACHER OF THEORY AND PIANO 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

Circular upon request 








ED. P. MONCK 


BARITONE 
1714 Chestnut Street 


postions by NICOLA A. MONTANI 


The W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., ¥. 
“The Belle’ Cantata for women’s voices. **Scenes 
de Ballet’? Piano (also Orchestra). ‘‘Invitation’’ 

Concert Aria Soprano or Tenor. 


~ MARY MILLER MOUNT — 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 
407 Presser ‘vr Bldg. Tel. Ww oodland 463 


MAY PORTER 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 
4952 Hazel Ave. 


THADDEUS RICH 
VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTHR 
Philadelphia Orchestra 





N. 








PAUL VOLKMANN 


TENOR—Late Aborn Opera Co., also Phila. Orchestra 
Fourth Season, Leps Symphony Orchestra 
10 So. 18th St. 


LEWIS ALEX. WADLOW 
ORGAN INSTRUCTION AND CHOIR 
TRAINING 
St. Mark’s Church, 16th and Locust Sts. 


CHARLES WESTEL 
PIANIST 
Concerts, jaectares. Class and Private Instruction 
Studio: 114 Chestnut st. 





Vor 
CHORAL CONDU CTING 
Hall, 17th and Watnut Sits. 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 
1617 Spruce St. 
Eminent Faculty; Modern Equipment 
Address’ Chariton Lewis Murovhy. Managing Directo: 


Estey 
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BUFFALO HEARS BRILLIANT 
WEEK OF GALLO OPERA 


Local Premiére of “Jewels” Marks the 
Climax of Fine Series—Praise for 


Principals and Others 

BuFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 4.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company closed a brilliant 
and successful engagement here last 
Saturday evening. It was a memorable 
week of opera, made so by the first local 
hearing of the “Jewels of the Madonna” 
and the first appearance here in opera 
of Marcella Craft, the soprano, and 
Frances Ingram, the contralto. Miss 
Ingram made her appearance in the title 
role in “Carmen” and scored a well-de- 
served success, while Miss Craft, in the 
role of Marguerite in “Faust,” sang and 
acted with great charm and fine under- 
standing. 

The most brilliant audience of the 
week was present the night that the 
“Jewels of the Madonna” was given. 
Manager Gallo provided a fine cast and 
excellent mounting for the opera and its 
presentation was thoroughly artistic. 
Elizabeth Amsden, who sang the part 
of Maliella, revealed qualities of a high 
order both on the lyric and _ histrionic 
sides. Giuseppe Agostini sang Gennaro 
delightfully and brought to bear in the 
delineation of the character a tragic re- 
serve that was highly convincing, while 
Joseph Royer as Raffaele made a dash- 
ing figure and sang with charm the mu- 
sic allotted to him. Marta Melis was 
excellent as the mother, Carmela, and 
the chorus and orchestra did quite the 
best work of the week. The rest of the 
week was devoted to the répertoire op- 
eras and the same care as to detail in 
mounting and singing was always in evi- 
dence. Edvige Vaccari and Luisa Dar- 
clée, sopranos, and the tenors, Salazar 
and Ingar, as well as the baritone, An- 
tola, and the basso, De Biasi, did notable 
work, while Carlo Peroni conducted 
finely. 

The first afternoon concert of the 
Chromatic Club had a full attendance 
yesterday afternoon, and a program of 
unusual interest was given by May 
Mukle, ’cellist, and Winifred Christie, 
the Scotch pianist. Both players were 
acclaimed and were obliged to give en- 
core numbers. It was a rarely artistic 
concert. r. 8. Gf. 


ELSIE BAKER TO 
FILL SIXTY DATES 
WITHIN SIXTY DAYS 











Elsie Baker, and Her 


the Contralto, 
Accompanist, Mr. Skjerne, at Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


Elsie Baker, young American’ con- 
tralto, is nearing the end of a Western 
tour. In the sixty-day tour Miss Baker 
will appear in sixty concerts. The young 
singer has as her accompanist Mr. 
Skjerne. 

Arthur Greenleaf Bowes, tenor, has 
been appearing under the auspices of 
the Globe Concert Company. On Oct. 
23 he sang for the blind before the Sun- 
shine Society of New York, and on Oct. 
31 he appeared at Ridgewood, N. J. On 
Nov. 16 he will sing for the Patrick 
Henry School, New York. 


GARRISON WINS RECITAL 
TRIUMPH IN BALTIMJRE 


Soprano Given Fine Reception in 


Former Home City—Max Landow 


Admired in Recital Program 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 2.—The recital 
given by Mabel Garrison, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, tmarked 
the opening of the series of afternoon 
musicales at Ford’s Theater, yesterday 
afternoon. The audience was large and 
gave the former Baltimorean a splendid 
reception, appreciating every effort that 
Was made by the distinguished artist. 
Miss Garrison’s work yesterday was of 
highest excellence, the tonal character- 
istics being such that each song on the 
varied program was an achievement of 
dainty and delicate style. In a group of 
I’rench chansons the singer disclosed re- 
freshing tastefulness and in a classic 
group gave further evidence of exquisite 
purity of tone and technical control. The 
songs in English seemed to please the 
audience, especially the ‘Lonesome 
Tunes.” Encores were numerous and 
the friendly audience was loath to see 
the program come to a close. George 








Siemonn was a_ very 
sistant at the piano. 

Max Landow, pianist, of the Peabody 
faculty, was the artist at the second 
Peabody recital, Friday afternoon, Nov. 
2. The appearances of this pianist stand 
out prominently among the musical 
events of our local season, and this re- 
cital added further honors to Mr. Lan- 
dow’s list. The Beethoven ‘Eroica” 
variations received a highly interesting 
interpretation. In a brace of Brahms’s 
compositions there was real virtuosity 
shown. His playing was an exemplifica 
tion of pianistic art of the highest type, 
in the writer’s opinion. 

A concert was gi ven at Albaugh’s The- 
ater, Nov. 2, as one of the features of 
the quadri-centennial of the Reforma- 
tion which is now being celebrated. The 
Orpheus Club, Alired R. Willard, con- 
ductor, presented choruses by Sullivan, 
Bramback, Trunk, Mohr, Kremser and 
Handel. William G. Horn, baritone, and 
Charles I*. Henry, tenor, were the assist- 
ing soloists. Bart Wirts, ’cellist of the 
Peabody Conservatory, was the instru- 
mental soloist and delighted the audience 
with his splendid interpretations of 
standard works. John C. Bohl was the 
conductor of the orchestra, which sup- 
plied pleasing numbers. Ps. &. @. 


sympathetic as- 





SERIES OF SONG RALLIES 
FOR MEN IN THE SERVICE 


Major-General Bell to Be Speaker at 
Meeting in Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory on Nov. 11 

A series of song rallies for soldiers, 
sailors and civilians will be held this 
month in the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory by the New York Community 
Chorus, Harry Barnhart, director. These 
meetings, which began with a rehearsal 
on Sunday evening, Nov. 4, will continue 
on Sunday evenings throughout’ the 
month of November. 

On Sunday evening, Nov. 11, Major- 
General J. Franklin Bell, commander of 
Camp Upton, will be present and will 
speak on the “Camp Upton Army Recre- 
ation Fund,” which is to be used for the 
erection of the Camp Upton Conimunity 
Hall. The Camp Upton Military Band 
will make its first New York appearance 
on this occasion and will play accompani- 


ments for the singing of chorus and au- 
dience. 

The War and Navy Departments have 
recognized the advisability of such gath- 
erings for civilians and the men in serv- 
ice, and if they prove practicable the 
plan will be adopted throughout the 
country in cities adjacent to the army 
cantonments and naval training stations. 
Prominent officers of the army and navy 
wil! be present and speak at this series 
of meetings, which will be held on Nov. 
11, 18 and 25. 


Dr. Muck at Northampton, Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Oct. 27.—The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra gave the 
opening concert of the Smith College 
Series on the evening of Oct. 24. Dr. 
Muck presented an interesting program, 
a feature of which was Franck’s Varia- 
tions Symphoniques for piano and or- 
chestra. In accordance with a _ long- 
established precedent, a member of the 
musical faculty, Arthur W. Locke on this 
occasion, appeared as soloist in this num- 
ber, creating an excellent impression by 
his playing. W. E. C. 











The Tribune: 


Miss Gentle revealed a further ddvance 
in her art last night. In these songs her 
command of tone color, of the expression 
q of light and shade, was most commendable, 
and throughout she displayed a fine dra- 
matic temperament, controlled by intelli- 
gence and taste. Her voice is a fine one, 
resonant and rich, especially in its middle 
ranges. Her voice was always a splendid 
one. She is now an artist. 


The Evening Post: 


She is welcome back in New York, and 
may find her way to the Metropolitan, for her 
voice is not only pure and flexible, but has 
the genuine dramatic note, which she man- 
ifested in selections from Italian opera as 


well as in songs by American composers. 
The audience applauded her efforts cor- 
dially. 

The Times: 


Alice Gentle, mezzo-soprano, a Manhat- 
tan opera discovery, who has since made 
her way at Milan, drew a large audience, 
not the least conspicuous of whom was 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza of the Metropolitan, to 
hear her first song recital last evening in 
Carnegie Hall. Miss Gentle has a fresh, 


clear voice that met the demands of her 
most dramatic songs. 








The Evening Sun: 


There is a human and appealing quality 
about some voices, something that ‘‘gets 
‘em all, large and small,’”’ as a more pre- 
tentious versifier has put it. Alice Gentle 
has that gift, whether she happens to be 
singing a Russian-Japanese fantasy or just 
a simple English ballad. 

A remarkable programme was rendered 
last night at Carnegie Hall by this Ameri- 
can soprano, who retains all the goodly 
gifts of operatic training to help along her 
offerings in recital. It was enjoyed by a 
large audience. 


The Globe: 


A singer whose progress has_ been 
watched with interest here, Mrs. Alice 
Gentle, mezzo-soprano, gave a first song 
recital last evening in Carnegie Hall. That 


was a plucky thing to do and Mrs. Gentle 
got away with it very well indeed. She has 
voice and intelligence. 


The Morning Telegraph: 


A lengthy and singularly diversified pro- 
gram gave every reasonable opportunity 
for display of her richly colored and well- 
trained mezzo-soprano voice. She has a 
most captivating presence, singing with the 
easy assurance of first-class metropolitan 
experience and scoring intimately with her 
hearers in a manner not easy to the aver- 
age recitalist. 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


‘‘Her voice is a fine one, resonant and rich’’ says the New York Tribune, Nov. 2, 1917 


ALICE GENTLE 


at her New York Recital Debut at Carnegie Hall, Nov. 1, 1917 


The Herald: 


Her programme contained a large num- 
ber of American songs. These she pre- 
sented with fine enunciation. * * * * * 
her singing is expressive. She has real 
interpretive ability. A large audience ap- 
plauded her efforts heartily. 


The Evening Mail: 


She is a singer, and a very good one. She 
showed last evening in her first recital at 
Carnegie Hall that she possesses not only 
one of our best American voices, naturally 
beautiful and exceedingly well trained, but 
also a dramatic instinct and a fiery tem- 
perament supposedly foreign to these 
frosaic shores. 

Miss Gentle is, in short, an artist through 
and through. That a large audience re- 
sponded with consistent enthusiasm amply 

“aA the singer’s confidence and gave 
eloquent promise of future success. If 
Alice Gentle ever chooses to abandon her 
operatic career she is sure to find an ap- 
preciative audience already awaiting her in 
the concert field. 


The Evening World: 


Miss Gentle’s voice is flexible, of suffi- 


cient compass, true to pitch, and charming 


for its initial worth. Of Miss Gentle’s 
enunciation there is nothing but praise. She 
sings English, as well as other languages, 
that can be understood. 
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COMPOSERS’ NEGLECT HAS KEPT WIND BAND 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS BEHIND ORCHESTRA 





Literature Exceedingly Limited Despite Rich Color Possibility of the Blow Instruments—Stricter 
Standard and Better Pay for Clarinetists Would Increase Artistic Efficiency—A Consid- 
eration of the Sarrusophone, Flute and Other Members of the Family 


By OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY 
Band Leader, Nineteenth Cavalry, U. S. A. 














ITH A HANDICAP of a haindred 
years to overcome it is small won- 
der that the wind band has not taken 
its place beside the orchestra as a me- 
dium of artistic expression in music. 
Perhaps it could not do so in any event, 
but the fact that the wind band is one 
hundred years younger than the orches- 
tra must have militated against it in 
the minds of composers, else how ac- 
count for the extremely limited literature 
of original compositions for wind band? 
If we take Haydn as the starting point 
for the modern orchestra and place his 
beginnings shortly after the middle of 
the eighteenth century, we find that it 
was not until a hundred years later— 
the middle of the nineteenth century— 
that there were any wind bands as good 
in their field as the orchestra developed 
by Haydn was in its field. At that time, 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
orchestra had been developed to the con- 
dition of excellence in which it is found 
to-day. There has been no change in its 
general structure for over half a cen- 
tury, and during the same period the 
wind band has developed from the em- 
bryo to the young giant of tonal re- 
sources whose attainments merit the at- 
tention of serious composers. 
See the wealth of color obtainable in 
a well-organized wind band. First there 
is the clarinet section. These instru- 
ments are manufactured in all sizes from 
the contrabass to the little E flat, and 
have a range of six octaves. Their tone, 
when well played, is rich and full in 
all registers and need never become 
piercing in any register unless such a 
quality is needed for certain passages. 
The great difficulty with clarinets is in- 
tonation, and it takes as long a period 
of study to master intonation and tone 
on the clarinet as on the violin. But 
how many clarinetists will study year 
after year to attain perfection on this 
instrument? Very few. And the reason? 
Because it is not recognized by com- 
posers as an instrument worthy of se- 
rious study. The literature for the 
clarinet is very limited. 


Urges Better Pay 


Bands are not organized on the prin- 
ciple of precise intonation, most of their 
music is not such as to require it, and 
if the young clarinet student gets to 
the point where he can play marches in 
a band he feels that his work is over 
and that he does not need to work on 
his instrument any further. 

If each band (army band, we will say, 
because these are the largest and best 
bands in this country to-day) had a large 
body of clarinetists who were well paid 
and who had to pass a stiff technical ex- 
amination for membership in the band, 
as violinists in an orchestra are required 
to do, you would have a body of players 
who were all striving to better them- 
selves and who, in consequence, would 
work hard for the general excellence of 
the entire organization. 

But, unhappily, this condition does not 
exist and so the bands have to limp 
along with poorly paid and somewhat in- 
different performers on these very im- 
portant instruments. There are, to be 
sure, a few men in each organization 
who are exceptional, but they are not 
the rule. So, intonation among the clari- 
nets is a hard matter of accomplishment. 
It is getting better and better all the 
while, of course, and eventually will be 
what is desired, but it is far from that 
at the present writing. Most bands have 
only the B flat and E flat clarinets, but 
if alto, bass and contrabass clarinets 
could be added it would greatly enrich 
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the tone quality and give increased re- 
sources, from the viewpoint of color, to 
the composer. 

Every band should have a group of 
five saxophones, soprano to bass. They 
are wonderful instruments when well 
played and have a tone quality all their 
own. It is a very reedy tone but one 
of great beauty and it stands out dis- 
tinctly when used as a solo voice, yet 
blends well with the band in ensemble. 
This instrument should not be confused 
with the clarinet with which it has noth- 
ing in common but the reed. The clarinet 
is an old, old instrument, and was used 
in orchestras one hundred and fifty years 
ago. But the saxophone is a young up- 
start only about seventy-five years old, 
and has had no standing in either band 
or orchestra until very recently. It has 
been used abroad to some extent for the 
past forty or fifty years, but in America 
for only about twenty-five years, and has 
come into general use only in the last 
ten or a dozen years. 


Sarrusophone Effective 


The sarrusophone is still another reed 
instrument which should be found in 
every band, but which is not used at all 
in American bands, probably for the 
reason that it is only about sixty years 
old and so nothing but an experiment 
as yet. This instrument is made in all 
sizes from contrabass to soprano and is 
used abroad, especially in French bands. 
It is a double reed instrument and its 
tone quality is somewhat nasal, but it 
can be used very effectively in color com- 
binations or in ensemble to increase the 
resonance of the band. 

Then, of course, there are the oboe, 
cor Anglaise and bassoon, all of which 
should find a place in our bands. Some 
bands have them but not many army 
bands, though they are a great addition 
to any ensemble. 

Those are the reed instruments of the 
band, four varieties, many different 
shades of color, and all capable of being 
played as solo instruments, or in groups 
for color, or in ensemble. But, not 
many bands in America have all these 
instruments, and if they do the music 
must be especially arranged for them. 
No music is yet written that will give 
opportunity for the wealth of color here 
outlined, and so if these instruments 
were all in one band their especial ef- 
fects would be lost because they would 
be added only to the general ensemble 
and would not be used as colorful instru- 
ments are used in orchestra. 


Even the Flute Struggled 


Consider the flute as a band instru- 
ment. The modern Boehm flute is an 
instrument of such power that one is 
all that is required in a band of thirty 
pieces, that is, as bands at present are 
organized. The Boehm flute, though a 
hundred years old, seems to have had 
a hard time making its way, for it is 
only comparatively recently that Boehm 
performers were required in all bands. 
Even now the manufacturers still put 
out the old Meyer flute, but it is an in- 


strument of such small value that only 
the veriest amateurs use it. The flute 
has a range of three octaves from mid- 
die C upward and, with the piccolo, 
which is only a flute an octave higher, 
another octave is added. With such a 
range and with such power as is pos- 
sessed by these instruments they might 
readily take the lead in all passages 
whether lyric or otherwise, within their 
range. Of course this would mean add- 
ing from four to six more flutes. But 
why not add them? With the piccolo 
they range an octave and a half higher 
than the clarinets and have more tech- 
nical possibilities, if that were possible, 
than the clarinets. 

In addition to the above named instru- 
ments we have all the cup-mouthpiece 
instruments, trumpets, cornets, French 
horns, altos, slide trombones, valve trom- 
bones, euphoniums, baritones, E flat 
basses and double B flat basses, the capa- 
bilities of which are gereraliy known. 
So, for a perfect artistic ensemble, why 
not organize a band as follows? Four 
flutes, one E flat clarinet, eight B flat 
clarinets, two oboes, two bassoons, one 
contrabassoon, five saxophones, four sar- 
rusophones, one alto clarinet, one bass 
clarinet, two cornets, three trumpets, 
four French horns, three slide trombones, 
two valve trombones, one euphonium, 
one baritone, one E flat bass and two 
double B flat basses, tympani and drums, 
making a band of. fifty-one musicians 
that, if they were all! proficient on their 
instrument, should be able to play any- 
thing written with as perfect intonation 
and as beautiful tone quality as the best 
of the orchestras. 

And look at the wealth of tone color 
possible. Something entirely different 
from the orchestra, yet with as great 
possibilities for the display of imagina- 
tion as the most fecund composer could 
wish. And again, something entirely 
new. Should it not inspire composers, 
this new ensemble, which, if developed 
in the army bands, would have great in- 
fluence for the general progress of music 
among the people? It surely would work 
that way, for the orchestras are too few 
and too restricted in their clientele to 
reach the masses, and it is to the masses 
that the wind band appeals most largely 
at the present time. 





Valentina Crespi and Clarence Reynolds 
Give Recital in Trenton 


Valentina Crespi, the Italian violinist, 
and Clarence Reynolds, organist of the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium, gave a joint 
recital on Nov. 1 in the Greenwood Ave- 
nue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Trenton, N. J., before an enthusiastic 
audience. Miss Crespi played the Han- 
del Sonata, Bach’s Air on the G String, ’ 
the “Hungarian Rhapsodie” by Hauser, 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and the “Zapate- 
ado” by Sarasate. Mr. Reynolds offered 
the Toccata and Fugue in D Minor by 
Bach, MacFarlane’s “Spring Song,” the 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus” from ‘“Tannhauser” 
and a “Military Fantasie,” arranged by 
himself. 
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How New York’s “Regulars” Are 
Faring Musically & 


New Music Director, Dr. Charles Woolsey, Arrives to Take Up 
Duties at Camp Wadsworth—Boys Sang Weekly with 
Spartanburg Community Chorus—New York 
Artists Give Services at Benefit Perform- 


ance for Enlisted Men’s Club 
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AMP WADSWORTH, SPARTANBURG, 
S. C., Oct. 29.—Since the arrival of 

the New York troops at Camp Wads- 
worth, situated three miles from this 
city, musical activities have been many 
and often; in fact, there is so much to 
hear that one is “on the trot” to keep up 
with many good things the New York 
boys are contributing in their line of 





Dr. Charles G. Woolsey, Director of 
Music at Camp Wadsworth and Com- 
munity Chorus at Spartanburg, S. C. 


artistic accomplishments. Weekly com- 
munity singing has been taking place 
Monday evening at the camp, when the 
Spartanburg Community Chorus makes 
trips out to sing with the boys in the 
Y. M. C. A. huts. They take place on 
Thursdays in the city, when often many 
khaki-clad fellows drop in and raise their 
voices in song. 

The new director, Dr. Charles Woolsey, 
arrived in the city recently to assume 


duties as music director at Camp Wads- 
worth, and through a happy co-opera- 
tion of T. W. Garvin of the Fosdick 
Committee of Training Camp Activities 
arrangements have been made to have 
him direct and train the Spartapiburg 
Community Chorus when off duty at 
Camp Wadsworth. The first meeting 


with the chorus took place last week, and 
those present at once recognized the 
director’s ability. Much will undoubtedly 
be accomplished during his stay here. 
His particular job, however, is to train 
the boys in their recreaton hours and on 
their “hikes,” teaching them to sing in 
unison with “pep” and “punch.” War 
songs which have sprung up overnight, 
created for the times, such as “Over 
There,” “Goodbye Broadway, Hello 
France,” “Pack Up Your Troubles,” etc., 
seem to be particularly popular with the 
impatient soldiers who long to land on 
the sunny shore of France, and, some- 
how, the singing of these, with all the 
vigor and feeiing of their souls, helps to 
decrease their impatience. 


A Well Equipped Leader 


Dr. Woolsey comes highly recommend- 
ed as a leader of ability and experience, 
having formerly conducted large chor- 
uses at Erie, Pa., and having been re- 
leased from his position as director of 
the community chorus at Batavia, N. Y., 
to take this position. He is a thorough 
musician, having held many choir posi- 
tions in various parts of the country. 
He possesses that boyish informality 
when at his work that makes each sol- 
dier feel that he is their comrade, in- 
stead of a director far removed from 
camp life. He will meet with the boys 
in the various Y. M. C. A. huts until a 
large tent or building of some kind is 
provided. 

As has been stated heretofore in MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA, Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons a band concert schedule has 
been arranged by  Brigadier-General 
Phillips for the people of the city, one 
of the many particularly good bands at 
the camp playing on the bandstand on 
the Cleveland Plaza jusc off the public 
square, where crowds of interested mu- 
sic-lovers and patriotic men, women and 
children gather to enjoy the delightfully 
arranged programs. 

On Saturday evening members of the 
various regiments at Camp Wadsworth 
gave a benefit performance in Converse 
College Auditorium. The 106th Infantry 
Band, Mr. Gartland, leader, gave several 
numbers during the evening, joining with 
the community chorus in “America,” 
“Over There,” etc. The presence of a 
French officer in the audience prompted 
the “Marseillaise.’” The string orches- 
tra from the Ammunition Train played 
and Joseph White sang “When the Dew 
Is Falling,” “I’ll Sing Thee Songs of 
Araby” and “I Hear You Calling Me.” 
He was ably accompanied by C. Judson 
House, also a well-known tenor of New 
York, who proved his ability as pianist 
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THE WEBER 


| 
| HE human voice at its best is the | 
| very height of perfection in musical | 
| tone production. To equal this won- ] 
: derful quality is the ideal of makers of 
| musical instruments. } 
Of course the character of a piano tone 1 
cannot be absolutely vocal. 
i spiring beauty of the Weber tone can | 
| only be compared with the perfection of 
i the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 
i| There is a wonderful evenness of scale, 
| a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
| magnetic, appealing quality. 
| rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and | 
freedom of organ tones. | 
Certainly the beauty and perfection | 
|| of the Weber “voice” is unequalled in 
present-day piano making art. 
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on this occasion. Both Messrs. White 
and House have been most generous in 
contributing their art since their arrival 
at camp, appearing in churches and at 
various other patriotic meetings held in 
the city. Mr. Campbell, another well- 
known New York tenor, contributed a 
number, singing “Because.” 

The object of the benefit was to equip 
a club in town for the enlisted men while 
off duty, the Woodmen of the World 
lending the hall, the Rotary Club of the 
city furnishing the running expenses 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Train- 
ing Camp Activities to equip it with the 
funds of the performance. The sum of 
$385 was realized. a | s 


ZOELLNERS IN WOOSTER, O. 








Ensemble Offers Novelties at Opening 
Concert in College Series 


WoosTER, OHIO, Oct. 23.—The recital] 
course at the Conservatory of Music of 
the College of Wooster was opened for 
the season by the Zoellner String Quartet 
in Memorial Chapel on Oct. 17. 

Beginning with Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 
74, No. 1, and closing with Charles S. 
Skilton’s “Indian War Dance,” the Zoell- 
ners played a varied program. By way 
of novelty they gave two compositions 
by Eugéne Goossens, “By the Tarn” and 
“Jack o’Lantern,” and one movement of 
a suite for two violins and piano by Eu- 
gene Moore. The work of the quartet 
was delightful to hear and was also of 
high educational value. 

Despite the war, the enrollment in the 
Conservatory is as large as that of last 
year. One change in the personnel of 


the faculty became necessary through the 
resignation of Mr. Parmelee of the violin 
department. His place is filled by Homer 
E. Crain, formerly of Baker University. 
Mr. Crain will have charge of the com- 
munity orchestra and the string quartet 
in the 


and the violin classes 


schools. 


public 





The Oratorio Society, under Director 
Rowe, is rehearsing the Brahms “Re- 
quiem,” which will be presented in 
December. 


N. O. R. 


JOINT RECITAL IN OMAHA 





Sharlow and Robert Dolejsi 


Please Hearers 


OMAHA, NEB., Oct. 25.—The first of 
the series of concerts at the Blackstone 
brought for the first time Myrna Shar- 
low, soprano, and Robert Dolejsi, violin- 
ist. Miss Sharlow’s brilliant voice was 
heard to advantage, while the violinist 
carried the audience by his spontaneity 
and splendid tone. An accompanist of 
unusual ability was Harold Yates. 

A delightful musicale was tendered 
the State bankers in convention here re- 
cently, when Mabelle Crawford Welpton, 
contralto, appeared. Corrinne Paulson 
was the pianist and Robert Cuscaden the 
violinist. 

A new member of the local musical 
profession is Albert Haberstro, basso 
cantante, formerly of New York, who 
has succeeded Thomas J. Kelly as direc- 
tor of music at St. Mary’s Avenue Con- 
gregational Church. A_ short musical 
program was given before the Nebraska 
l’ederation of Women’s Clubs at the Fon- 
tenille on Tuesday evening. EL. W. 


Myrna 


Loretta del Valle to Make St. Louis 
Début with the Symphony 


Loretta del Valle, the American color- 
atura soprano, has been engaged as solo- 
ist with the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra and will make her début in that city 
on Nov. 11. She will be the first soloist 
of the series, after which she will make 
a concert tour of the Middle West before 
returning to New York to appear with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall in December. 
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MONTREAL HONORS MARGARET WILSON 





Her Recital Is Occasion of Offi- 
cial Tribute to the 
President 


MONTREAL, CAN., Oct. 29.—The out- 
standing musical event of last week was 
the recital given by Margaret Woodrow 
Wilson in Windsor Hall on Thursday, 
Oct. 25. The audience, though not as 
large as had been expected, was one of 
the most distinguished and most fashion- 
able that has ever greeted an individual 
artist in this city. It comprised all the 
diplomatic representatives of foreign 
governments, all the highest municipal 
officials, and the list of “those present” 
positively bristled with titles. There 
were also a number of representatives of 
the Dominion government from Ottawa. 

From the artistic standpoint, Miss Wil- 
son gave a song recital full of interest 
and tonal beauty. She excelled in the 
old English songs, and also gave a group 
of French songs with charm and under- 
standing. The most popular number 
was “Deep River,” which she gave with 
charming effect. Mrs. Ross’ David 
proved a particularly sympathetic ac- 
companist of the modern school. In her 
solo work she gave a graceful interpre- 
tation of MacDowell’s “To a Water Lily” 
and an excellent reading of Grieg’s 
“Poeme Erotique.” 

During an interval of the concert, 
Alderman Dubeau, representing the City 
of Montreal, presented Miss Wilson with 
a handsome silver loving cup, suitably 
engraved, as a souvenir of her visit. In 
presenting the gift, Alderman Dubeau 
assured Miss Wilson that the city felt 
honored by her presence and proceeded 
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to say: “Another agreeable duty I have 
is to give you assurance of our feeling 
of esteem for the President of the neigh- 
boring republic, your father, and our un- 
swerving approval of his whole-hearted 
co-operation in the world conflict for the 
sacred cause of liberty and independence. 
The bonds of friendship between your 
country and Canada will be drawn much 
closer through his noble deeds, and by 
the fair and generous spirit which has 
marked all his actions since the war 
broke out.” The loving cup was accom- 
panied by a bouquet, and during the 
evening Miss Wilson was the recipient of 
showers of flowers. During her short 
stay in Montreal Miss Wilson visited the 
military hospitals, Red Cross rooms, etc., 
and was entertained at luncheon by the 
wife of the Belgian consul, who invited 
some of the best known women of 
Montreal to meet her. Her concert here 
was under the direction of Louis Bour- 
don. I. L. A. 


EDWARD MORRIS EARNS 
NEW RECITAL LAURELS 


Baltimore Pianist Confirms Favorable 
Impression Created by New York 
Début Last Spring 


Edward Morris, the young Baltimore 
pianist, whose New York début last 
spring proved him possessed of quali- 
fications that denote artistic possibilities 
of a highly gratifying promise, played 
again in this city on Tuesday afternoon 
of last week, this time in A£olian Hall. 
Confidence in Mr. Morris is clearly not 
misplaced and the commendation granted 
him last season can be reiterated in the 
present case. The young man is equipped 
with many of the qualities that enter 
into the making of an excellent pianist 
and distinguished musician—seriousness, 
intelligence, frankness and poise, as well 
as a considerable command of the me- 
chanics of his art and good sense and 


level-headedness in putting it to use. 
There is room for growth on the imag- 


inative and emotional side and some 
necessity to curb that robust vigor and 
dynamic aggressiveness which still with- 
hold from his grasp some of the finer is- 
sues of a finished pianism. 

He opened his program last week with 
Mendelssohn’s E Minor Prelude and 
Fugue, of which the former was some- 
what mannered in delivery—an impres- 
sion quickly effaced, however, by the 
energetic and voluminous climax to 
which he led the fugue with its imposing 
chorale superposition. The same com- 
poser’s character piece, “Light and 
Airy,” on the other hand, proved in- 
effective through the want of the very 
qualities which give it its name. But 
he dealt well with Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 27, No. 1, apart from the excessive 
dynamic weight he brought to bear upon 
it—a course that robbed it of indis- 
pensable elements of poetic contrast. He 
gave subsequently a Schumann group, 
including Tausig’s arrangement of the 
“Contrabandiste” and also the now sel- 
dom played “Toccata.” And he earned 
gratitude by presenting in his final 
group, in company with pieces by Rach- 
maninoff, Liszt and Moszkowski, Selim 








Palmgren’s hauntingly beautiful but 
generally disregarded tone picture, 
“Svanen.” mn. ©. FF. 


Alfred Hallam Furthers the Community 
Movement in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Dr. Alfred 
Hallam, director of the Community 
Chorus, now has a membership of nearly 
1000, who meet each Monday night for 
a “sing.” On Friday night Dr. Hallam 
led a new community chorus, organized 
by the Rev. Creighton R. Storey as a 
part of his community work in the south 
section of the city. If the new venture 
proves successful the two choruses may 
be joined, bringing the entire city into 
the movement. Dr. Hallam has also in- 
augurated church “sings” at the First 
Reformed Church, of which he is musical 
director, Sunday evenings. A study of 
the great hymns will be taken up. 

, a See 





Eddy Gives First Recital for Markham 
Home Association in San José 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Oct. 17.—A free or- 
gan recital by Clarence Eddy was the 
attraction at the First Methodist Church 
last Tuesday evening. Mr. Eddy was 
assisted by his wife, a pleasing contralto, 
and by William Edward Johnson, bari- 
tone, who recently returned to San José 
id several years spent in New York 

ity. 

The program lasted two and a half 
hours, but most of the audience remained 
the entire evening. A silver offering was 
taken for the benefit of the Edwin Mark- 
ham Home Association. This was the 
first concert of a series to be given on 
the same plan, the proceeds being used 
for preserving the old home of this noted 
American poet. M. M. F. 





Oratorio Society of Wilmington to Give 
“Messiah” on Dec. 31 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Oct. 31.—The Ora- 
torio Society which was organized last 
fall under the directorship of T. Leslie 
Carpenter, choirmaster of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, will make its initial bow 
to the public on Dec. 31 when it will sing 
Handel’s “Messiah” at the Playhouse. 
Contracts already are under way for 
soloists and for forty members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The Oratorio 
Society now numbers more than 200 
voices and has been making excellent 
progress in its undertaking. Proceeds of 
the concert will be devoted to the Red 
Cross. za. C. &. 





West Virginia Women’s Clubs Secure 
Music Credit in Public Schools 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Oct. 21.—Mrs. 
A. G. Lancaster of Parkersburg, chair- 
man of the Music Committee of the West 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in her address before the annual con- 
vention held here last week, reported im- 
portant progress along the lines of com- 
munity singing, particularly in Morgan- 
town and Parkersburg. A committee 
recommended the establishing of orches- 
tras in the public schools and the adop- 
tion of courses in theory of music and 
in musical appreciation as a part of the 
regular curriculum. 





Florence Macbeth in Oberlin, Ohio 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Oct. 29.—Florence 
Macbeth gave the second artist-recital 
at the Oberlin Conservatory on Oct. 23, 
before a large audience. Her program 
included numbers by Weckerlin and 
Rabey, which were so well received that 
they had to be repeated. The most pop- 
ular number was the aria from Delibes’s 
“Jean de Nivelle.” 
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PLAYS 5595 NOTES 
WITHIN FOUR MINUTES 


200 Nerve Messages a Second Recorded 
—Fingers Make Seventy-two 
Movements a Second 





Quite recently, when a well-known pi- 
anist was playing a Presto by Mendels- 
sohn one of the bystanders in a scientific 
spirit set himself to counting the notes 
and the time occupied. The pianist 
played 5595 notes in four minutes and 


three seconds. 

Every one of these notes involved cer- 
tain movements of a finger—at least 
two—and many notes invoived an addi- 
tional movement laterally as well as 
those up and down. They also involved 
repeated movements of the wrists, el- 
bows and arms, altogether probably not 
less than one movement for each note, 
therefore, there were three distinct move- 
ments for each note. 

As there were twenty-four notes per 
second, and each of those notes involved 
three distinct musical movements, that 
amounted to seventy-two movements in 
each second. Moreover, each of these 
notes was determined by the will to a 
chosen place, with a certain force, at a 
certain time and with a certain dura- 
tion. Therefore, there were four dis- 
tinct qualities in each of the seventy-two 
movements in each second. 

Such were the transmissions outward. 
And all those were conditional on con- 
sciousness of the position of each hand 
and each finger before it was moved and, 
while moving it, the sound of each note 
and the force of each touch. Therefore, 
there were three conscious sensations for 
each note. There were seventy-two 
transmissions per second, 144 to and fro, 
and those with constant change of qual- 
ity. 

Then, added to that, all the time the 
mind was remembering each note in its 
due time and place, and was exercised 
in the comparison of it with others that 
came before. So, according to this, there 
were 200 transmissions of nerve force to 
and from the brain outward and inward 
during every second of the rendition. 

G A. @. 
quromesia 7" 
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for the Equipped Beginner 


EFFICIENCY AND MUSIC 


Threatened Invasion of Standardization in Field of Art Declared 
Absurd—An Analysis of the Question from the Standpoint 
of an Engineer and Artist—-Need of Managerial Assistance 


By ARTHUR HERSCHMANN, M.E. 




















[LEDITOR’S NOTE.—As Arthur Hersch- 
mann the baritone is a Mechanical Engineer 
of the highest standing, a member of the 
American and British Societies, his views on 
“Efficiency’’ may be deemed of considerable 
significance. While a cosmopolitan in the 
fullest meaning of the word Mr. Herschmann 
is by birth a Moravian, a compatriot of 
Leo Slezak, and an American by choice, hav- 
ing become a citizen some years ago. About 
five years ago he relinquished the engineering 
profession to enter the concert field following 
a desire cherished since boyhood, when he 
began his musical studies with eminent 
masters. ] 


FFICIENT PRODUCTION of 
mechanical work is always based 
upon practical knowledge. Practical ex- 
perience shows the short cut; the quick- 
est way to do most in the least time and 
with the least effort. Other nations may 
claim superior efficiency in other fields, 
in production this country leads to-day 
beyond a doubt. We read frequently of 
colossal achievements in this line and sel- 
dom stop to think of the underlying rea- 
son for this high efficiency. It is special- 
ization and the “standard” rigidly fixed. 
In every field of endeavor men have 
toiled, competed, then combined. Their 
experts met, compared data and agreed 
on standard methods, standard units and 
proportions, standard designs and values. 
From locomotives to tacks we meet these 
standards and the sandwich trust may 
yet give us standard indigestion. Of 
late, I have observed an effort to intro- 
duce standards also into the realm of 
music and art and if this could be done 
successfully, the innovation would be very 
desirable. Unfortunately, it seems to me, 


_cede the fixing of standards. 


this can not be done with success. Com- 
mercial problems are fixed. Certain work 
can be best done with certain material. 

In music the problems are ever chang 
ing; they depend on individual concep 
tion and on individual taste. No two aud- 
iences are alike, no two instrument play- 
ers, no two singers as individuals, nor 
have they the same build of throat. We 
are not here concerned with business 
standards in music. They can be cer- 
tainly improved to a point at least where 
artists will no longer be “bought and 
sold” like so much cattle on the hoof and 
artists will be vreated with more con- 
sideration, no matter if they are widely 
advertised or unknown, independent or 
poor. There is no reason why we should 
not have concert halls of standard size, 
standard prices, and so on, as the union 
has brought standard prices for its 
members. 

To expect more and invade the field 
of art with standards and propose effi- 
ciency for the followers of art seems to 
me absurd. 

The very comparison of works of art 
and of artists seems to me to be out of 
order and comparison must always pre- 
Because 
one tenor can make the windows rattle 
where another can not; does that en- 
title him to higher rank? Similarly, one 
audience likes one song and another au- 
dience thinks nothing of it; does that es- 
tablish the merit of the composition? Do 
we want standardized art? I think not. 

Art must always seem to withdraw 
the more we approach it and an evolution 
is not to be compared to a _ practice 
which can be repeated on standard lines 
and made efficient. One circus looks to 
me like another. Of course it may not 
be, but there is generally the peanut au- 
dience, the same features, the same 
clown doing the same trick and he never 
fails to create laughter. All this is effi- 
cient repetition. Art should remain 
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The performance of ‘‘Evandro’’ will be given under 
the patronage of the Sicilian colony of New York, 
which claims Maestro Guerrieri among its most 
illustrious representatives. 
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Stefano Guerrieri has already written many fine compositions, gen- 
erally known in almost every part of Italy but not yet heard here, so that 
the composer of “Evandro” is as yet almost completely unknown in this 
“Evandro” is an opera in one act. 
story of Sicilian atmosphere and was written by the Italian poet, Pietro 
Its argument has some points of contact with the most famous 
one-act opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” by Pietro Mascagni, which, as it 
is well known, draws a vivid tragic portrait of Sicilian life and people. 


Maestro Guerrieri has studied in the city of Palermo, under the 
famous teacher, Maestro Grafeo, one of the foremost teachers of compo 


Its libretto is based on a 














original and individual and should have 
no use for efficient treatment to eliminate 
effort and it should despise commercial- 
ism. Eternal planning and practicing is 
necessary, although there may not be 
much reward in sight. 

It follows that efficiency has its place 
in mechanically reproductive art or what 
might be better called the practice of re- 
production, meaning mechanical instru- 
ments and their equivalents in other 
fields. Artists will always have their 
difficulties. to reach higher positions in 
art, uniform patterning is impossible 
and if universally applicable methods 
were applied they would be deemed self- 
sufficient and they would therefore lower 
the level which must be raised through 
the ideals of individuals. 


Standardizing Pedagogy 


On the other hand, the aim to increase 
efficiency in music schools and generally 
where the education of artists to be, is 
concerned, seems very justified. Definite 
tasks of standard description done by 
pupils develop genius and conduce to 














Arthur Herschmann, American Baritone 


mental discipline; individuality, so neces- 
sary in art, will assert itself soon 
enough, providing there is any. 

Efficiency can thus be claimed for cer- 
tain standardized school training, for 
college and conservatory and the highest 
standards would naturally be expected 
from a National Conservatory providing 
always that the student leaves with a 
proper perspective as to his future and 
not only with a suit of velvet, flowing 
hair and cravat and utter contempt for 
anything that does not produce sound 
according to his preference. 

A good deal might be said on efficiency 
or the lack of efficient ways at the be- 
ginning of an artistic career. Activity 
is readily obtainable in almost any other 
line of endeavor than the artistic. Bet- 
ter chances to come before the public 
and be judged could be provided: by 
people of power to do so to the exclusion 
of graft, favoritism, and charity. Good 
managers—and some of these are per- 
fectly honest and businesslike—are busy 
with the advertised brand of artists and 
we have no small opera houses and their 
equivalents where beginners could have a 
chance to acquire the necessary routine. 


When the Friends “Assist” 


So it comes that beginners must “give” 
their own concerts at a time when they 
are in every respect the least fitted to 
give and their friends—as the French 
say—‘“assist” with their presence. All 
things may happen at such initial ap- 
pearances and they generally do happen 
and nobody cares excepting those who 
are glad and the performer who has not 
always the right perspective and the de- 
termination to do better the next time. 

“Efficiency” presupposes an accepted 
standard of perfection and there can be 
no perfection in art. 

As regards the art of singing I believe 
it is generally agreed that there was 
only one singer in the world whose sing- 
‘ing would have become perfect had he 
not died on the day before attaining per- 
fection! 


CAMPANINI’S STARS 
TRIUMPH IN HOUSTON 


Two Performances Heard by 
Nearly 8000—Galli-Curci 
Evokes Furore 


HousTON, TEX., Oct. 28.—The Chicago 
Grand Opera Association closed last 
night a brilliantly successful series of 
engagements here with Galli-Curci in 
the title réle of Donizetti’s “Lucia.” Fol- 
lowing the Mad Scene the singer had 
twenty-three curtain calls. The parts of 
Edgardo and of Enrico were filled by 
Giulio Crimi and Giacomo Rimini to the 
entire satisfaction of the audience. The 
attendance at the “Lucia” performance 
fell very little short of that the night 
before, when “Faust” was given with 
Melba and Muratore leading a cast that 
was of high excellence throughout. The 
enthusiastic audience on _ this first 
night numbered, according to the official 
count, 4000. Campanini and his orches- 
tra also impressed Houston audiences 
deeply. The big success, financially as 
well as otherwise, of the Chicago Opera’s 
season here was under the auspices of 
the following Executive Committee: 


Mr. B. B. 





Gilmer (Chairman), Mrs. E. B 


Parker, Mrs. Edna Woolford Saunders, Mrs 
R. C. Duff, Mrs. J. Allen Kyle, Mrs. George 
Howard, Jesse H. Jones, F. M. Law, John 


McCleary, Harry T. 


The name printed last on the list is 
that of the man who was a leading spirit 
in this particular affair, as he has been 
in numerous others of the successful big 
musical attractions in our city’s history 
for several seasons past. Mr. Warner is 
the managing editor of the Houston Post. 

The Houston Symphony Orchestra 
opens its regular season with a fine pro- 
gram on Nov. 30 and Ridgely Hudson, 
tenor, is to be the soloist. Mr. Hudson 
belongs to the 124th Field Artillery of 
the Illinois National Guard now in train- 
ing at Camp Logan. He directed the 
program given this afternoon in the City 
Auditorium as the first one of the regu- 
lar free municipal community music af- 
fairs for this season, leading the massed 
chorus in “America,” “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers” and the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The splendid band of the 122d 
Field Artillery, Albert Bebeno, leader, 
was heard in every number on the pro- 
gram. 

Contracts closed for musical attrac- 
tions coming to Houston this season are, 
in addition to those mentioned in MusI- 
CAL AMERICA’S Special Fall Issue, as fol- 
lows: Carrie Jacobs Bond, early in Jan- 
uary, and the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, on Jan. 26, the opera engagement 
being under the auspices of the Women’s 
Choral Club as an extra undertaking, 
entirely independent of the regular sub- 
scribers’ season course of three concerts. 

W. H. 


Warner. 





Elman to Be Soloist at Metropolitan’s 
Opening Sunday Night Concert 
Mischa Elman will be soloist at the 
opening Sunday evening concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on Nov. 18, 
this making his third appearance in, 
New York thus far this season. 
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DE LUCA OPENS THE 
NEW HAVEN SEASON 


Wins Superlative Praise in Con- 
cert —Smith to Head 
Olympia Orchestra 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 2.—The 
concert season here was auspiciously 
opened with the concert by Giuseppe De 
Luca, the Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
assisted by an orchestra composed of 
members of the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Jacinto 
Marcosano. The event took place in the 
Hyperion Theater last Sunday evening. 
A finer baritone than Mr. De Luca has 
never before graced the local concert 
stage, in our opinion. Though all his 
numbers were superbly sung, we enjoyed 
particularly the “Largo al Factotum”’ 
aria. The audience requested numerous 
extras, which the artist obligingly gave. 

The orchestral numbers were played 
with verve and intelligence. Mr. Marco- 





Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of David S. Smith of the Yale 
School of Music as conductor of the con- 
cert orchestra at the Olympia Theater 
in this city. The management of the 
theater will enlarge the present orches- 
tra to thirty-six players—it now num- 
bers twenty-five—and it is their inten- 
tion to give daily concerts of the best 
music. There will be afternoon and 
evening concerts. This orchestra will 
not, however, be required to play for the 
regular performances—which are de- 
voted exclusively to photoplays. The 
first concert at which Mr. Smith will con- 
duct the orchestra will take place next 
week. 

The first Liberty Chorus to be organ- 
ized in this city held its first rehearsal 
in Greene Street School. The chorus, 
which is being trained by George Chad- 
wick Stock, elected Lawrence Beebe 
chairman and Mr. Stock director. There 
was a chorus of 150 voices from the 
Candee Rubber plant, which sang sev- 
eral patriotic numbers at the meeting. 
According to the plans outlined at the 
rally by Chairman Beebe, the Candee 
Chorus will form the nucleus of the 
larger chorus which, it is expected, will 
soon be organized. The members of this 
chorus will give their services in train- 





sano, who also arranged the concert, ing the school children so that the Com- 
conducted in a commendable manner. munity Chorus idea will soon be firmly 
Giuseppe Bamboshek played Mr. De _ implanted in this city. Similar meetings 
Luca’s accompaniments in musicianly are to be held weekly in the schools of 
fashion. the city. Mu Fs 
TACOMA SERVING SOLDIERS men on “The Victorious Life.” The pro- 





Musicians Form Central Committee on 
Camp Music 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 22.—A Tacoma 
music committee of the recreation com- 
mission for army camps has been organ- 
ized, with Frederick W. Wallis as chair- 
man, to give programs weekly in the 
large auditoriums at the American Lake 
cantonment. The members of the com- 
mittee are Mrs. Chandler Sloan, Mrs. B. 
B. Broommell, Mrs. Bernice C. Newell 
and George W. Rounds. The choir of 
the First Congregational Church, of 
which Mr. Wallis is director, gave a con- 
cert at Camp Lewis, Oct. 12. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. L. L. Tallman, Mrs. 
Frank Montelius, Ernest E. Sheppard, 
Frederick W. Wallis, with Mrs. O. C. 
Whitney as accompanist. Maude L. 
Kandle, Tacoma soprano, sang twelve 
solos for the soldiers at Camp Lewis on 
Oct. 16. Nelson Morrison, a former 
University of Pennsylvania man, gave 
several piano numbers, which were heart- 
ily received. 

The Temple Chorus of eighty voices, 
accompanied Rev. James Crowthers of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Seattle, who addressed, on Oct. 17, the 


gram was arranged by Montgomery 
Lynch and Mrs. Lynch, the first part be- 
ing devoted to chorus singing by 1,000 
solders, led by Hugh McCallum. Seattle 
soloists with the choir were Edna Craig, 
soprano; J. D. Coots, tenor, and Alex- 
ander Collins, bass. A program for sol- 
diers was given Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
21, at the Tacoma Y. M. C. A. building. 
Soloists were Mrs. Sydney Anderson, 
Mrs. James S. West, Birdeen Strong, E. 
F. Cook, Fritz Kloepper and Prof. Olof 
Bull. mm We 





Music-Lovers Aid School Children’s 
Memory Contest in Miami, Fla. 


MIAMI, FLA., Oct. 18.—Nearly fifty 
children have entered the memory con- 
test advocated by the National Bureau 
of Musical Advancement. In addition 
to the prizes announced by the bureau, 
business men of this city who are inter- 
ested in music have offered awards. 
Lists of the contest pieces and phono- 
graph records of them have been placed 
in the Central High School, where con- 
testants are at liberty to use them. The 
list is divided into two sections: Class 
A, for children over twelve years, and 
Class B, for younger children. 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 


HEAR GALLO FORCES 
IN CANTON CHURCH 


San Carlo Artists Give Concert in 
St.. Peter’s — 3000 at 
First Civic Sing 





CANTON, OHIO, Nov. 5.—The most in- 
teresting musical event in Canton this 
season, was the appearance in concert 
of the entire San Carlo Opera Company 
at St. Peter’s Catholic Church on Oct. 
21. Through the efforts of Rev. Father 
A. B. Stuber, the company was brought 
over from Cleveland in its special train. 


It is not often that all the soloists, the 
chorus and orchestra are heard at one 
time and seldom that a concert is given 
with not only this number of singers 
and musicians, but with a fine organ 1. 
the bargain. 

Besides numerous selections from op- 
eras, solos, quartets and concerted num- 
bers, Gounod’s motet, “Gallia,” was pre- 
sented, with Mlle. Darclée singing the 
solos. Others appearing were Mmes. 
Vaccari, Melis, De Mette and Messrs. 
Salazar, Ingar, Rossini and De Biasi. 
The organ was played by Gladys Miller 
in place of Dr. Kraft of Cleveland, who 
was unable to be present. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, gave a pair 
of concerts on Oct. 15, and which were 
attended by a total of 4200 persons. Mr. 
Zimbalist created a most favorable im- 
pression and responded to many demands 
for encores. A “Suite” by Tor Aulin 
and “Modern Dance” by Cyril Scott were 
the most popular numbers. 

The first community sing took place 
in Oct. 1, in the city auditorium. More 
than 3000 persons took part, under the 
direction of William E. Strasmer. An 
octet gave the “Marseillaise,” and it is 
intended to present the French National 
Anthem at all the sings until the entire 
chorus is familiar with it. 

The Canton Choral Society was organ- 
ized last week and includes all the best 
singers in the community. It is planned 
to give one of the great choral works 
every season and work and has already 
begun upon Haydn’s “The Creation,” 
which will be given about Christmas time 
under the direction of Ben H. Price. 

R. L. M. 





OPENS HARRISBURG SEASON 





Schumann-Heink Received Warmly at 
First Keystone Concert 


HARRISBURG, PA., Oct. 27. — Mme. 
Schumann-Heink opened the musical 
season in Harrisburg last night with a 
song recital at the Chestnut Street Audi- 
torium. There was a very large audi- 
ence whose members included Governor 
and Mrs. Brumbaugh and other notables. 
The singer was in fine voice and on very 
good terms with her audience, who re- 
ceived her with much warmth. She had 
arrived in Harrisburg the day before and 
had been the principal speaker at a meet- 
ing of mothers and other women rela- 
tives of soldiers who formed an organ- 
ization under the name of “Daughters 
of 1917.” At her recital the artist sang 
three groups of numbers, the first of 
Bach, Beethoven and Meyerbeer, the 
second of German lieder and the third 
of songs in English, three out of the 


five by American composers. One of her 
numbers, Mary Turner Salter’s “The Cry 
of Rachel,” seemed to have affected her 
emotions in the performance and made it 
difficult for her to go on at once. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was ably as- 
sisted by Edward McNamara, baritone, 
and Edith Evans, accompanist. Alto- 
gether, the concert was a great success 
and gave an auspicious start to the sea- 
son of the Keystone Concert Course, 
which Fred C. Hand is directing again 
this year. J. O. H. 





MARTINELLI STIRS DENVER 





Tenor Heard in Robert Slack Course— 
Young Violinist Assists 


DENVER, Oct. 12.—The local concert 
season was auspiciously opened last eve- 
ning when Robert Slack presented Gio- 
vanni Martinelli in the first of six sub- 
scription concerts. Martinelli, who had 
not been heard here before, stirred the 
audience to unwonted enthusiasm. His 
principal numbers were Rodolfo’s Nar- 


rative from “Bohéme,” the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen” and “Vesti la 
Giubba” from “Pagliacci.” All three 


were beautifully sung. Martinelli also 
shone in a group of Italian songs and 
in the Neapolitan airs given as extra 
numbers. A group of French songs were 
sung with taste. 

Victor Polant, a young violinist of 
Colorado Springs, assisted Martinelli, 
and quite captivated the audience by vir- 
tue of his sympathetic tone and tasteful 
style. Emilio Roxas, the accompanist, 
did some excellent work for aie a 





TANDLER LIGHTENS PROGRAMS 





Los Angeles Symphony Eliminates 


Brahms and Schumann 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 19.— Conductor 
Adolf Tandler of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra in arranging his pro- 
grams for the coming season has de- 
parted from the classical to a very large 
extent. In this way Mr. Tandler hopes 
to appeal to a broader field of concert- 
goers. Beethoven’s name appears upon 
but one program; Schubert and Mozart 
will be heard only once and Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann and Brahms not at all. 
The concerts will be given at Temple 
Auditorium. 

Lester Donahue, pianist, of Los An- 
geles, gave a concert at the Trinity 
Auditorium on Oct. 16 before a large 
audience. He played the Liszt “Dante” 
Sonata and closed with several numbers 
dedicated to him by John Alden Car- 
penter and Dohnanyi’s “Rhapsodie.” 

W. F. G. 





Lorna Lea Engaged for Laurette Taylor 
Company 


Lorna Lea, the young contralto and 
pianist, has been engaged as the pianist 
for the new play, “The Wooing of Eve,” 
which will open at the Liberty Theater, 
Nov. 9, with Laurette Taylor. Although 
Miss Lea is known best as a singer, she 
is also an accomplished pianist, having 
played in several productions, besides be- 
ing a teacher of piano and a coach. She 
plays only during the second act. Miss 
Lea is under contract with the Laurette 
Taylor company to perform in every 
play where music is needed. 


“Miss Dicie Howell, who in spite of 
her youth has attained considerable suc- 
cess—was in excellent voice and quite 
captured her audience.”—N. Y. Sun. 





WINIFRED BYRD 


American Pianist 


“Miss Howell, a brilliant young so- 
prano of New York, gave a recital pro- 
gram with much style and finish. Her 
voice is one of real natural beauty, and 
uniform throughout its range.”—Nor- 
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Mme. Van Der Veer Says War 


Spurs Use of English i in Song 





American Contralto and Reed Miller, Tenor, Complete 100,000-Mile 
Chautauqua Tour—Traveled More Than 10,000 Miles, Giving 


120 Concerts 


6¢(\F one thing I have become thor- 

oughly convinced during our sum- 
mer tour of 120 concerts, sung in a 
Chautauqua tent of mammoth propor- 
tions which formed part of our traveling 
paraphernalia—and that is, the growing 
demand for songs in English. This dis- 
position on the part of the larger con- 
cert-going public to encourage the use of 
the vernacular has taken a tremendous 





Nevada Van der Veer, Popular Amer- 
ican Contralto 


leap forward since our national con- 
sciousness has had such a shaking-up by 
reason of the war.” 

Mme. Van der Veer was here refer: 
ring to the record-breaking tour made 
by Reed Miller and herself under the 
auspices of one of the largest traveling 
Chautauquas, in the course of which they 


sang 120 concerts to 100,000 persons and 
traveled over 10,000 miles. his course 
was covered two years ago by Alice Niel- 
sen and last year by Julia Claussen, now 
of the Metropolitan. 

“Such concerts must be considered real 
educative factors in the musical uplift of 
the nation by reason of their accessibility 
to the masses instead of the favored few 
who live in the great musical centers. 
The time is bound to come when Ameri- 
can audiences, particularly those living 
away from the comparatively few big 
musical centers, will throw off the spell 
that has always clung to imported arti- 
cles, and demand that artists sing to 
them in a language they can understand. 


ee 
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Charles L. Wagner Says: 
**I think managers donot study 
E 


each individual artist enough 
and take entirely too many 
under their direction. Every 
artist should have distinct 
management. For instance, 
the management of Maud 
Powell, the greatest woman 
violinist of our time. That 
is a special example of good 
advertising.’’ 


And John McCormack’s 


manager ought to know. 


Maud P. owell’s sole manager is: 


H. GODFREY TURNER 
1400 Broadway, New York 














The great trouble has always been the 
inadequacy of the average translation. 
Great improvement will have to be made 
along this line if we are to give the 
American people music that they can 
understand and yet preserve the spirit 
and inner meaning of the original. 

“Do you know that never once during 
the entire five months was I obliged to 
cancel a concert? I seem to be travel- 
proof and weatherproof, and I want all 
singers to know, those who sing and those 
who are eager to sing correctly, that I 
attribute my powers of vocal endurance 
to the very sane methods of my teacher, 
Joseph Regneas.”’ 

After a short breathing spell between 
acts, Mr. and Mrs. Miller recently left 
for a six weeks’ tour in the Middle West, 
which will take them as far as Oklahoma 
and bring them back to Ohio in time for 
participation in a festival to be held at 
Canton. 

Mme. Van der Veer returns East on 
Nov. 17 and sings entirely in this section 
of the country for the rest of the year, 
closing the month with “The Messiah, ” 
in which Reed Miller sings the tenor 
role, with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston. 





NEW LEADER FOR SALT LAKE 





Professor Coop to Direct Philharmonic 
—New Music School Opens 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, Oct. 22.—At 
a recent meeting of the board of trus- 


tees of the Salt Lake Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Prof. Squire Coop was elected 
conductor for the coming season. Pro- 
fessor Coop succeeds Prof. Arthur Fre- 
ber, who for the past four seasons has 
been conductor. Mr. Freber declined to 
be a candidate for re-election. Mr. Coop 
was organizer and conductor of the Salt 
Lake Oratorio Society and for eight 
years was professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. Charles Shepherd was 
chosen secretary to succeed C. J. Haw- 
kins, now bandmaster of the Utah Field 
Artillery, and Mrs. Simon Bamberger, 
wife of Governor Bamberger, was added 
to the list. 

In the old, historic rooms formerly 
occupied by the First Presidency of i 
Mormon Church the faculty of ihe §. 

S. U. School of Music gave an chhnt 
reception, Oct. 20. This was the formal 
opening of the new school. At the re- 
ception Presidents Anthon H. Lund, 
Heber J. Grant and Guy C. Wilson and 
Prof. B. Cecil Gates were the speakers. 

Musical numbers were given during 
the afternoon by Marian Cannon and 
Margaret Summerhays. Lucy Gates 
sang two charming numbers, “The An- 
gel’s Serenade” and “Sing Me to Sleep,” 
with Professor Gates at the piano, and 
Romania Hyde, violinist, ancheene 

. A. S. 





MISS MILLER WINS BOSTON 





Makes Local Début as Recitalist, Win- 
ning High Praise 


Boston, Oct. 30.—Christine Miller, 
mezzo-contralto, gave a recital in Jordan 
Hall last Thursday evening, with Kath- 
erine Pike as her accompanist. Miss 
Miller is well known in this city through 
her many and splendid performances 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, but 
this week’s concert marked her début in 
song recital. It was a big success. She 
stepped into favor with the very first 
song group, with the result that extra 
upon extra was demanded from the 
singer throughout the evening. 

Her program, wholly of new songs, 
and mostly American, contained many 
that were dedicated to the singer. It 
gave ample proof that such a program 
can be not only interesting, but impor- 
tant, especially when it is in the hands of 
such a consummate artist as is Miss Mil- 
ler. The beautiful quality of her voice; 
clear diction in English and French; 
rare charm in manner and stage pres- 
ence, and fine interpretative powers,— 
these attributes won quick esteem. 

After the French group, Miss Miller 
sang most stirringly the “Marseillaise” 
as an extra, and later in the program a 
further note of real patriotism was 
struck when she sang the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” and the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” W. iH. L. 
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AID RED CROSS IN BROOKLYN 





Werrenrath, Miss Egleston and Gorden 
Kahn Give Excellent Concert 


Many Brooklynites attended the Red 
Cross benefit concert given at the Flat- 
bush Congregational Church on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 25, to which Reinald 
Werrenrath donated his artistic services, 
assisted by Eloise Egleston, pianist, and 
Gordon Kahn, violinist. Mr. Werren- 
rath was very enthusiastically received. 
He was in good voice, singing with his 
accustomed artistry. The baritone sang 
numbers by Duparc, Fourdrain, Leon- 
cavallo, Crist and others. His accom- 
panist, Harry Spier, was excellent. 

Miss Eggleston stirred considerable 
enthusiasm by her playing and Mr. 
Kahn performed admirably the Prize 
Song from “Meistersinger,” the Beetho- 
ven-Kreisler Rondino, “Serenade,” by 
Pierné, and Svendsen’s “Romance.” Mr. 
Kasschau, at the organ, opened the pro- 
gram with the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and closed with the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” in which Mr. Werrenrath and 
the audience joined. A. T.S. 





Metropolitan Opera Artists Delight New 
Bedford (Mass.) Audience 


NEw BeEprorD, MaAss., Oct. 20.—The 
Metropolitan Opera Company Quartet 
appeared at the New Bedford Theater 
last Tuesday evening under the direc- 
tion of C. A. Ellis of Boston. The art- 
ists—Mabel Garrison, soprano; Sophie 
Braslau, contralto; Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, baritone— 
made a deep impression. The diversified 
program was well chosen and splendidly 
sung. The audience liked particularly 
Miss Garrison and Miss Braslau, but ap- 


paetee all the artists with manifest de- 
light. The accompanists were George 
Siemonn, Walter H. Golde, Emilio Roxas 
and Rodney Saylor. A. G. H. 


JULIA CLAUSSEN SCORES 








Contralto Gives Recital in Baltimore— 
Concert at Camp Meade 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., Oct. 27. — Julia 
Claussen, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, with Nicolai Schnee as the accom- 
panist, gave the initial recital of the 
series at the Peabody Conservatory of 


Music yesterday afternoon. Mme. Claus- 
sen began her concert with an interest- 
ing group of modern French songs and 
later presented groups of Scandinavian 
compositions, a classic group, a Mas- 
senet aria and a brace of songs in Eng- 
lish. Her dramatic style, the forceful 
display of vocal art, as well as the 
gentlest mood, the remarkable sustained 
power and the variety of technical con- 
trol were noted and swayed the audience 
to outbursts of applause. 

The men at Camp Meade crowded into 
one of the “Y” buildings last night to 
hear a concert given by Baltimore art- 
ists—Hazel Knox Bornschein, soprano; 
Eugene Martenet, baritone; Abram 
Goldfus, violinist, and Frederick R. 
Huber and Franz C. Bornschein, accom- 
panists. 

The concert was listened to with rapt 
attention. Mr. Martenet gained the 
favor of the “boys” by inviting them to 
lend their efforts and soon a real “sing” 
was in progress. Abram Goldfus pre- 
sented a group of violin compositions in 
good style. As the musicians departed 
joyous calls for another visit to the camp 
were profusely given. F. C. B. 
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“THE DEVIL’S LOVE SONG.” By Hallett 
Gilberté. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


In his biggest song to date Mr. Gil- 
berté has written with a dramatic sense 
that is almost operatic in feeling. De- 
spite the fact that the song was done 
several years ago it was not heard until 
last season when Louis Graveure (to 
whom it is dedicated) sang it at one of 
his New York recitals, where it was so 
well received that he was obliged to re- 
peat it. 

The poem is by Maurice V. Samuels, 
who wrote “The Wanderer” last season, 
and is a fiery bit of writing. Mr. Gil- 
berté has set it Quasi recitativo with 
great freedom and with due regard for 
his poem. His music, a lyric passage 
that sweeps along passionately on the 
words, “From devil to lover thy beauty 
converts me,” is decidedly operatic and 
the interlude following it in the piano 
rises to a powerful climax. 

Then comes a deeply felt recitativo, 
“Behold me! at thy feet in adoration.” 
The song ends with a sardonic laugh as 
the accompaniment rumbles away chro- 
matically down into the infernal regions. 

There are few songs like this in our 
American literature. It is, in a sense, 
more a scena than a song and should be 
sung separately on a program, instead of 
being put in with three or four other 
songs in a group. Like all Mr. Gilberté’s 
things, it is very vocal and gives the 
singer a chance to display his gifts effec- 
tively. The piano accompaniment is or- 
chestral in conception and must be 
played so. Editions for high and low 
voice are issued. 

* * * 


“| CAN'T ABEAR,” “The Window,” ‘‘Some- 


one.” By Bainbridge Crist. ‘To Elec- 
tra,” ‘‘The Beggar.’’ By F. Bennicke 
Hart. ‘‘Scherzo d’Amore,’’ ‘‘Playmates.’’ 
By Louls Adolph Coerne. (Boston: Boe- 


ton Music Co.) 


Mr. Crist is apparently setting to mu- 
sic all the poems of Walter de la Maré. 
We make this statement because we are 
certain that unless he had decided on 
such a course of action he would not 
have attempted to write a song on the 
poem, “I Can’t Abear.” We believe that 
at this date it is possible to write songs 
on practically every kind of poem; fur- 
ther, that songs should no longer be al- 
tozether about love, spring, flowers or 
take the form of lullabies, barcarolles, 
etc., etc. But such a poem as this one 
is not for musical setting. And Mr. 
Crist in setting it has, in our humble 
opinion, written his poorest song to date. 
We will be interested to see if there is 
a singer who will put it on a program. 

“The Window” is quite charming, and 
“Some One” can be made very interest- 
ing by an intelligent singer. All three 
songs are published for high, medium and 
low voice. 

The Hart songs are fashioned with 
skill, and are quite in the Robert Her- 
rick spirit. The better of the two is 


»~ 
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Weepin’ Mary - 
My Way’s Cloudy 

I Want To Be Ready 
The Sailor’s Wife - 
Marins d’Islande 
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“To Electra.” 
and low keys. 

My. Coerne’s piano pieces, “Scherzo 
d’Amore” and “Playmates,” we find very 
dull indeed. 


They are issued in high 


* * * 
“PROMIS’ LAN’,”’ “On Inishmann: Isles of 
Aran,” ‘“‘Dreams Tell Me Truly.’’ By H. T. 


Burleigh. (New York: G. Ricod!l & Co.) 


“A Hallelujah Song” is the subtitle 
of Mr. Burleigh’s “Promis’ Lan’,” and 
it is indeed just that. Mr. Burleigh, 
versed in negro spiritual lore as no one 
else in this country, has written a fine 
song in the manner of a spiritual. There 
is in it the sustained devotional feeling 
of the spiritual, there is a touch of our 
modern ragtime (Mr. Burleigh can do 
this when he wants to!) and there is 
a development of the themal material, 
that is managed as sterlingly as Mr. 
Burleigh works in his biggest songs. It 
is published in three keys. 

“On Inishmann: Isles of Aran,” is an- 
other Arthur Symons setting, from the 
same group of poems as “In the Wood 
of Finvara.” It was brought out by 
Christine Miller last fall at her New 
York recital. Though it may not have 
as many distinctive points as some other 
Burleigh songs, it is a very beautiful 
one and very singable. The accompani- 
ment is fashioned with much care. High 
and low editions are issued. 

“Dreams Tell Me Truly” is a lighter 
song, somewhat in the ballad manner, 
though marked by the Burleigh individu- 
ality. Sentimental words by Fred G. 
Bowles have been provided with a melody 
most appropriate to them; nevertheless, 
Mr. Burleigh puts something into his 
piano part that keeps the song from 
ever descending to the commonplace. It 
is for a high voice. 


” 


* * * 
FIRST YEAR CLASSICS FOR THE PIANO- 


FORTE. Arranged, Adapted and Edited 
by Arthur Foote. (Boston: Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) 


Of the greatest value for teachers will 
these pieces be found, as Mr. Foote has 
done them so that they can be used with 
pupils who have piayed but a short time. 
There are a Miniature Prelude, Gavotte 
and Minuet, March and Tempo di Minu- 
etto and “A Stately Dance,” all by Bach, 
and of Handel a Courante in G, Bourrée 
in F, Sarabande in D Minor, Minuet in 
F and Arioso in D. Mr. Foote’s treat- 
ment of these classics is ideal and he 
has done a valuable piece of work in 
making them possible for young players. 


* * * 


“THE MAGIC OF YOUR EYES.” By Ar- 
thur A. Penn. (New York: M. Witmark & 
Sons.) 


The composer of “Carissima,” one of 
the most popular waltz songs published 
a decade ago, has done a song in “The 
Magic of Your Eyes.” which is one of 
those melodious compositions that win 
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immediate favor. Frankly in the ballad 
style, it has a strong “human-interest” 
appeal and should become as popular 
as “The Sunshine of Your Smile” and 
“Somewhere a Voice Is Calling.” It is 
conceived along the same lines and is 
sure to be admired when sung by a singer 
who can call up the emotional appeal 
demanded by it. The words are also by 
Mr. Penn, and are very singable. The 
song is issued in five keys, to meet the 
needs of all voices. 
* * os 


BALLADS FROM THE SCOTCH MIN- 


STRELSY. ‘The Piper o’ Dundee,” “The 
Bonnie Earl o’ Moray,’’ ‘‘Leezle Lindsay,’’ 
‘“‘The Praise of Islay,’’ ‘‘Loch Lomond.’’ 


Arranged by Fritz Krelsier. (New York: 


Carl Fischer.) 


Fritz Kreisler revealed himself long 
ago as a genius in arranging the melo- 
dies of his native Vienna, melodies of folk 
origin and popular Viennese songs. Last 
season when he came before the public 
as accompanist for Reinhold Warlich 
there were items on the program which 
he had especially arranged for the Rus- 
sian singer. Among these were the 
Scotch songs listed above. 

In them, Mr. Kreisler has done one of 
the most artistic pieces of work in the 
field of folk-song that we are acquainted 
with. He immediately places himself 
in the class of such men as Bantock. 
Howard Bockway, Vuillermoz, and others 
who are specialists in this department of 
musical composition. His accompaniments 
are subtle harmonically, they are varied 
and they have that stamp of authentic 
personality which is one of Fritz Kreis- 
ler’s choicest possessions. All five of 
them are of the first order, but per- 
haps we may express our preference for 
“The Bonnie Earl o’ Moray,” “The 
Praise of Islay,” and the setting of the 
magnificent “Loch Lomond,” a setting 
that is a masterpiece. How few per- 
sons in arranging this song would have 
thought of the wonderful contrast that 
could be brought about in the second 
stanza by altering the accompaniment! 
Mr. Kreisler has here written an accom- 
paniment @ la Brahms, with the right 
hand in directly opposite motion to the 
voice, achieving in this way a unique 
effect. 

The whole set of songs, which are is- 
sued separately for high and low voice, 
takes high rank among modern settings 
of folk-songs. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Kreisler will do more of these lovely 
Scotch melodies. His only competitor 
in the field, to our knowledge. is Charles 
Macpherson, whose lovely collection of 
these melodies remains unknown in 
America, due to the lack of enterprise 
on the part of his publisher in Edin- 
burgh. 

The settings, we learn, have been 
made in collaboration with Mr. Warlich, 
whose photograph appears with that of 
Mr. Kreisler on the title page. 

* *” * 


FOUR NARRATIVES FROM THE ANCIENT 
CHINESE. By Julius Harrison. (London: 
Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


Mr. Harrison’s cycle for a medium 
voice and piano is the best thing he has 
done in composition that has come to 
us. These four songs to ancient Chinese 
poems, Confucius, Kao-Shih, and Ti Fu, 
are significant art songs. “The Sol- 
dier,” the first of the set, is very impres- 
sive, and “The Last Revel,” a remarkable 
conception, the piano accompaniment 
alone being an artistic triumph. 

The last one, “The Recruiting Ser- 
geant,” is built in a most fascinating 
manner, the accompaniment being a 
series of quarter notes in the left-hand 
progressing at intervals of a fifth, 
against the voice part, quasi parlando. 
There is a mighty climax in the middle 
of the song, after which the original 
scheme returns, a right-hand part in the 


accompaniment being added. Mr. Harri- 
son has done a set of big original songs 
for a baritone to produce in recital. 

6 * a 


SONATE POUR VIOLON ET PIANO. By 
Claude Debussy. (Paris: A. Durand et 
Fils.) 


The third sonata in M. Debussy’s con- 
templated set of six, which he announced 
some time ago, is for violin and piano, 
and is his first for this combination. 
Until 1914 the great French modernist 
had little thought of sonatas, as far as 
we have been able to ascertain. Then 
came a ’cello and piano sonata, then one 
for flute, viola and harp and now a vio- 
lin sonata. It is all very curious and 
the most curious part of it is that, try 
as he will, M. Debussy cannot convince 
us that he is at home in carrying out 
his plan of six sonatas. 

Claude Debussy has meant for us a 
free, untrammeled impressionist, a leader 
in modern musical thought, a composer 
at times of great spiritual beauty and 
power. And so when we find him writ- 
ing a sonata in three movements, I. Al- 
legro vivo, II. Interméde, Fantasque et 
léger, and III. Tres animé, we instinc- 
tively feel that he is tying himself down 
to a form that hampers him and acts in 
opposition to firing his imagination. 

The three movements are all of them 
good music, the themes are admirable, 
the workmanship beyond reproach. But 
we get a shock when we examine the 
opening measures of the violin part of 
the last movement and find them to be 
a transformation of the first theme of 
the first movement. Claude Debussy go- 
ing in for theme transformation in 1917. 
We admire it in Elgar, in Strauss, in 
many a composer whose gifts lie in that 
direction, whose reputation has been made 
on that sort of thing; among French 
musicians composers we are delighted 
with it in Saint-Saéns, in Lalo and oth- 
ers. But in Debussy it comes to us with 
surprise. Think how many miles re- 
moved this kind of thing is from the 
wonderful imagery of the opening of 
“L’aprés midi” and the prelude to “Pél- 
leas.” 

The sonata is difficult for both instru- 
ments. It is to be heard first in America 
from Eddy Brown, who is making it a 
feature of his recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 11. Like the other sonatas of 
the set it is dedicated to Mme. Debussy. 

mh F. Ee 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


PART SONGS 
FOR MIXED VOICES 


“The Fairest Flag Beneath the Sky.’ By 
Liborius Semmann. (St. Louis: W. F. Herz- 
berger.) ‘‘Queen of My Heart.’’ By Alfred 
Cellier. Arranged by W. Franke-Harling. 
“Birds in the Night.’’ By Arthur Sullivan. 
Arranged by W. Franke-Harling. ‘Let the 
Fiddles, Flutes and Brasses.”’ By Christian 
Sindling. Arranged by N. Clifford Page. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
Three-Part Choruses 


‘‘Matona, Lovely Maiden.’’ By Orlando di 
Lasso. Arranged by Louis Victor Saar. ‘“‘The 
Guardian Angel.’”” By Charles Gounod. Ar- 
ranged by W. Franke-Harling. ‘‘The Miller’s 
Wooing.’’ By Eaton Faning. ‘‘Berceuse.”’ 
By Genari Karganoff. Arranged by N. Clif- 
ford Page. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Four-Part Choruses 


“Cupidette.’’ By William Lester, Op. 41. 
No. 1. ‘‘Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 


Young Charms.’ Arranged by Ross Hilton. 
Lullaby. By Mozart. Arranged by Arthur 
H. Ryder. 


FOR MALE VOICES 


“Stars of Descending Night.”’ 
Clifford 


By kL. OQ. 


Emerson. Arranged bv N. Page 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 
FOR THE PIANO 

“Perla de las Antillas,’ ‘‘Pasillo,”’ “Andi 
lucia.”” By D. Sequeira, Op. 19. ‘Gudrun. 
By Trygve Torjussen, Op. 24, No, 2, “Rus 
sian Lament,”’ ‘‘Valse Pensive.’ By_ Archie 
A. Mumma. (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.) 








Direction, Evelyn Hopper 





KEMP STILLINGS 


The young violinist pleased greatly. 
She has technic, talent and mag- 
netism, and played two most difficult 
groups with keen appreciation, deli- 
cate expression and artistry that 
showed her audience why, young as 
she is, she has received so much 
praise from exacting critics. 


Jersey City Journal, October 23rd, 1917. 


Aeolian Hall New York City 
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LOCAL MUSICIANS HOLD 
SWAY IN SEATTLE EVENTS 


Gilberté Songs Sung by Mrs. Pryor— 
Messrs. Lowther and Ward, 
Baritones, Heard 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—The past 
week has been given over to concerts by 
local musicians, one of the most inter- 
esting being the program arranged by 
Mrs. Gilmer Pryor at the home of Mrs. 
J. E. Chilberg, when several compositions 
by local composers were sung. Songs 
by Hallett Gilberté were sung by Mrs. 
Pryor. 

At the University of Washington As- 
sembly, Oct. 15, which was attended by 
2500 students, the program was given 
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Right, Hallett Gilberté; Left, Mrs. Gil- 


berté; Center, Mrs. Gilmer Pryor, 
Coloratura Soprano, Who Always 
Sings a Gilberté Song on Each of Her 
Programs 


by Brabazon Lowther, the Celtic bari- 
tone. On Tuesday evening, Oct. 16, Mr. 
Lowther was again heard in recital at 
the Cornish Hall. Several concert en- 
gagements which Mr. Lowther had in 
the Northwest have been canceled, and 
he will remain in Seattle for the bal- 
ance of the season as a member of the 
faculty of the Cornish School of Music. 
Anna Grant Dall was Mr. Lowther’s ac- 
companist. 

David Ward, another baritone new to 
to Seattle, was heard on Wednesday eve- 
ning in a benefit concert at the Y. W. 
C. A. auditorium. His voice is power- 
ful, but mellow and sympathetic. He was 
assisted by Odessa D. Sterling, pianist, 
and Ernest E. Fitzsimmons, violinist. 

Frederick W. Zimmerman, tenor, was 
leard in recital Oct. 18, assisted by the 
violinist, Claude Madden, and_ the 
young pianist, Mrs. E. Franklin Lewis. 
The accompaniments were played by 
Lucy P. Smith. 

At the Teachers’ Institute held here 
last week the Spargur Quartet played at 
one session and Brabazon Lowther sang 
at another session, both programs being 
inspirations to the teachers present. 

The first meeting of the active mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Musical Club was 
held at the home of the president, Mrs. 
W. D. Perkins, Oct. 22. The program, 
consisting of Occidental music with an 
Oriental suggestion, was arranged and 
given by the members. 

At a concert for the benefit of the 
British-American Relief Society, Oct. 17, 
the program was given by Florence V. 
Orr, mezzo-soprano; T. H. J. Ryan, 


basso, and Irene Varley, pianist. 
A. M. G. 


ALDA SCORES IN ROCKFORD 





Capacity Audience Applauds Soprano in 
Recital with Frank La Forge 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Oct. 31.—A capacity 
audience of more than 1800 persons 
heard the first artist concert sponsored 
by the Rockford Mendelssohn Club last 
night at Shrine Temple, the soloists be- 
ing Mme. Frances Alda, soprano, and 
Frank La Forge, pianist and accompan- 
ist. Mr. La Forge’s appearance in this, 
his home city is always the signal for 
a capacity audience. 

Mme. Alda was heard in a program 
of extraordinary interest, which was 
made up largely of dedicated songs and 
many sung for the first time in public. 
Among them were compositions by Mr. 
La Forge, Mischa Elman, May Hart- 
mann, Buzzi-Peccia and Werner Josten. 
Mme. Alda was obliged to respond to the 
enthusiastic greeting of her hearers with 
numerous encores. Mr. La Forge was 
heard in several solo numbers by Mac- 
Dowell, Chopin and Moszkowski. He 
also added several encore numbers. 

The night preceding the concert, Oct. 
30, the artists gave a program compli- 
mentary to the soldiers at Camp Grant 
in Knights of Columbus auditorium. 

H. F. 


MME. LEVERONI IN BOSTON 





Contralto Scores as Soloist with Sym- 
phony Orchestral Club 


BosToN, Oct. 30.—Mme. Elvira Lever- 
oni, contralto, was principal soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestral Club, 
André Maquarre, conductor, at a concert 
given at the Boston Athletic Association 
on Oct. 22, in aid of the fund for athletic 
equipment for enlisted men of the army 
and navy. Miss Leveroni, who, both in 
opera and concert, is a great favorite in 
Boston, her native city, sang an aria 
from “Mignon,” after which she gave 
several encores. She also concluded the 
program with “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

The orchestra played a program of 
patriotic numbers and Ramon Blanchart 
and Evelyn Keane sang solos, the latter 
offering “The Star of Liberty,” by Alex- 
ander Steinert, Jr., a boy member of the 
Association. | ao 





Harriet Eudora Barrows’s Pupils En- 
gaged for Recitals 


Boston, Nov. 1.— Harriet Eudora 
Barrows, the vocal teacher, who has a 
studio in Providence as well as in Bos- 
ton, has many pupils booked for recitals 
in the Rhode Island capital. 

Marguerite Watson Shaftoe, soprano, 
will be heard Nov. 8, with Carmine Fab- 
rizio, violinist, and later Mrs. Charles 
Dunfee, Mme. Claudia Rhea Fournier 
and Helen Shephard Udell, all contraltos. 

Miss Barrow has a heavy enrollment 
this season in both cities. Scores of her 
pupils are prominent soloists here and in 
other cities. 


Roberto Viglione Gains Many Admirers 
in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 28.—Among the 
principals of the La Scala Grand Opera 
Company, which last week gave a brief 
season of opera here, Roberto Viglione, 
the baritone, was singled out for special 
praise. His interpretations of Rigoletto 
and Count Di Luna were powerful and 
the brilliant yet warm quality of Mr. 
Viglione’s voice was greatly admired. 
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Cambrian Chorus Gives Concert in 
Schenectady 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Oct. 27.—On 


Friday evening at the Albany Street M. 
E. Church the Cambrian Male Chorus 
of this city presented a fine program to 
a large audience. The performance of 
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the “Hallelujah Chorus” from “Elijah” 
by the chorus, consisting of fifty male 
voices, was notable. A young violinist, 
Georgette M. Manny, who is but twelve 
years old, charmed her audience. Fran- 
ces Madelle Crouse, soprano, was cor- 
dially received. This is the fourth an- 
nual fall concert given by this chorus 
and much credit is due the director, Wil- 
liam A. Jones. The Schenectady Festival 
Chorus resumed rehearsals on Tuesday 
evening, under the direction of Alfred 
Hallam. One hundred and fifty singers 
were present. L. E. T. 


Leginska’s Des Moines Victory 


Following Ethel Leginska’s first ap- 
pearance in Des Moines, Iowa, on Oct. 
26, the pianist’s managers, Haensel and 
Jones, received the following telegram 
from Dr. M. L. Bartlett, under whose 
auspices the concert was held: ‘“Legin- 
ska more than fulfilled every promise 
made—consider her re-engaged.—M. L. 
Bartlett.” 


Soloists Win Favor at Reception of 
Mundell Choral Club of Brooklyn 


The Mundell Choral Club of Brooklyn 
held a charming reception at the home 
of the musical director of the club, M. 
Louise Mundell, on Oct. 31. A string or- 
chestra furnished incidental music and 
Naomi Edna Sanford, accompanied by 
Miss Wilhelmina Muller, and Miss Kath- 
erine J. Tuthill, accompanied by J. War- 


" , ala een ite 


ing Stebbins, pleased greatly with groups 
of songs. The plans of the club for the 
season include two evening concerts and 
two morning musicales. Assisting art- 
ists of prominence, whose names will be 
announced later, will feature in these 
four affairs. A concert for some war 
charity will also be given during the 
winter. 


Wednesday Club of Richmond, Va., Will 
Give “Messiah,” as Usual 


RICHMOND, VA., Oct. 27.—‘The Mes- 
siah” will be presented during the Christ- 
mas holidays by the Wednesday Club. 
Because of war conditions it was at 
first thought the midwinter entertain- 
ment would be abandoned this year, but 
later consideration by the officers re- 
sulted in the determination to give the 


oratorio. The performance will be 
given entirely by local singers. 
W. G. O. 


Announce that Frieda Hempel Will Act 
in Motion Pictures 


According to a Detroit dispatch to the 
New York Herald, on Oct. 30, Frieda 
Hempel, the Metropolitan Opera _ so- 
prano, has declared that she will make 
her début in motion pictures in Cali- 
fornia next summer. Miss Hempel 
would not say with which company she 
will be allied or what rdéles she wil! 
enact for the screen. 





Positive results quickly attained. 
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Wherein She Differs from Her Co-worker in the Large Cities—-The Provincial Idea That She Is a 
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banks in the Smaller Places—Fallacy of Attempting to Make an Artist of 
Every Pupil—Wealth of Opportunities Open to Country Pedagogue 


BY MAX SCHOEN 
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HE title of this paper suggests the 

question as to the difference between 
the small-town music teacher and her co- 
worker in the large city, and at first 
thought no distinction between the two 
is evident. However, the two differ just 
as much in their difficulties and oppor- 
tunities as do the social and artistic con- 
ditions in town and city. In the city the 
parents turn the child over to the teacher 
and seldom occupy themselves with de- 
tails. There are too many other attrac- 
tions and matters to engage the atten- 
tion. In the small town, however, Mary’s 
piano lessons or Jamie’s violin lessons 
are the outstanding events for comment 
and conversation. The teacher in the 
small town is therefore more liable to 
interference in her work from _ the 
parents of her pupils. Then, again, in 
the small town everybody knows every- 
body else, and if Jamie is studying with 
Miss X. and Luella is taking lessons with 
Miss Y., Jamie’s mother knows Luella’s 
mother, and their favorite topic of con- 
versation is the lessons of their young 
hopefuls, and consequently the relative 
merits of Miss X. and Miss Y. as teach- 
ers. Jamie happens to have a piece 
which Luella or Luella’s mother likes, or 
vice versa. This means an interview for 
the teacher with the respective parent 
involving a loss of time, energy, a source 
of much annoyance, and often the loss of 
a pupil. Furthermore, due to environ- 
ment and opportunities to hear great 
artists, the parent in the city is bound 
to be on a higher plane musically than 
the parent in the small town. There is 
a vast difference, and therefore a differ- 
ence between the difficulties that the 
teacher has to cope with, betweén the 
parent whose ambition is no higher than 
to hear Sarah play the ‘“Maiden’s 
Prayer” or the “Last Hope” and the fond 
parent who paid $450 for a $150 piano 
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(thanks to the skill of the agent and the 
ignorance of the buyer), with the hope 
of hearing Anna Belle play “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” for him on a Sunday 
afternoon. 

I wish to enumerate and to discuss 
briefly the troubles, mistakes and oppor- 
tunities of the music teacher in the small 
town, 


Meddling Parents 


“My greatest trouble,” said a con- 
scientious and well-trained piano teacher 
to me, “comes from the meddling of 
parents in the lessons of their children. 
Recently a woman brought her daughter 
to me and proposed that I give the child 
one lesson a week and she’ll give her 
the other.” And she probably found 
somebody to agree to her plan. Often 
the parents will send the teacher the 
names of pieces they had heard some- 
where, usually at the picture show, or 
which they recalled as having heard in 
their youth, and ask that the child be 
taught to play them. These pieces are 
invariably of a type that the child can- 
not play or that would interfere with the 
teacher’s plans and prove harmful. This 
difficulty is much heightened by those 
fellow members of the profession whose 
sole aim is to get pupils and their money 
by catering to the desires of parents and 
pupils in this respect. 

I was told by another splendid piano 
teacher that her attention was called to 
a very young girl living “somewhere out 
in the woods” who displayed a remark- 
able talent for the piano. She persuaded 
the parents to let the child have some 
lessons and she was elated over the re- 
markable progress of the girl. However, 
all her hopes came to naught when the 
parents gave her to understand that 
Effie was given a piano and lessons to 
enable her to play hymns and nothing 
else but hymns. 

A second source of worry and annoy- 
ance to the small town music teacher is 
the attitude of the entire community to- 
ward its home musical talent. The vio- 
linist, pianist and vocalist of the town 
is looked upon, for some unfathomable 
reason, as a sort of free-for-all public 
utility. People are perfectly willing and 
expect to pay for their children’s music 
lessons, but when a public or private en- 
tertainment or reception of any kind is 
given, the “charming hostess” invariably 
expects that each and every musician in 
town ought to consider it an honor to be 
invited to render their services gratis to 
entertain her guests. It often happens, 
and why nobody can tell, that the home 
talent will be asked to play without pay 
at some function, and if they refuse out- 
side talent will be brought in at double 
expense. The musicians of ‘this town 
were so pestered by this attitude of the 
people that they finally worked up a 
schedule of prices for public appearances 
and published it in the local paper. Im. 
mediately the ’phones stopped ringing 
and invitations stopped coming. The 
church in the smaller town suffers from 
a similar illusion as to the source of in- 
come of the musician. It places almost 
as much emphasis on good music in the 
service as it does on the preaching; but 
whereas it is taken for granted that the 
preacher is to be remunerated for his 
services, the musician is expected to work 
for the good of his soul and for his 
salvation. 

A third source of trouble is the pre- 
tender and mountebank in the profes- 
sion. Although his kind prospers also in 
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the city, still he is not as much of a 
nuisance there as he is to the teachers 
in the smaller centers. Some few years 
ago a man appeared in this town and 
proclaimed himself a music teacher of 
renown. He had an _ unpronounceable 
name and a foreign accent which imme- 
diately substantiated his claim with the 
people, and thus the town took him at 
his word and to its musical bosom. This 
gentleman not only acquired enough 
pupils to maintain him in comfort, but 
he turned out to be so loveablé and social 
a human being that a number of business 
men in the town got behind him and 
promised him support to open a con- 
servatory. Everything went along 
smoothly and beautifully when, one day, 
our congenial professor paid his friends 
a visit and told them that it will break 
his heart to leave them for a few days, 
but that he must make a trip to New 
York to settle an important matter, 
probably to refuse an urgent invitation 
to conduct the Philharmonic. He, of 
course, had to have some money imme- 
diately; but then what is money between 
friends! So he cashed some checks on 
a New York bank, borrowed a suit case 
here and a trunk there, and traveled to 
New York to settle the important matter. 
He evidently accepted the offer in New 
York, for he himself, the forged checks, 
the valise, trunk, etc., have disappeared 
into oblivion, leaving behind only broken 
hearts, debts, and what is worst of all, a 
slur on the profession in this town and 
suspicious glances for the honest men or 
women who might want to establish 
themselves here in the future. 

Of course, birds of this feather also 
exist in the cities, but their dealings do 
not cast as dark a shadow on the pro- 
fession as in the small town. Just a few 
months ago a young man of good ap- 
pearance and address appeared in this 
town and announced himself as a vocal 
teacher of experience, and proceeded to 
advertise himself by appearing as soloist, 
gratis, in the local churches. One day 
news greeted the town that the gentle- 
man had disappeared and that some busi- 
ness men were rather eager to see him 
back, so eager, in fact, that they offered 
a reward for his return. He had forged 
some checks and borrowed some money 
and left for fields unknown, even leaving 
his wife behind. 


Over-Ambitious Teachers 


The most serious mistake, to my mind, 
of which music teachers in small towns 
are guilty is their attempt to make ar- 
tists of all pupils that come to them 
without regard for the child’s ability and 
inclinations or the purpose of the pupil’s 
parents. If teachers must accept every 
pupil that is offered them—and they 
must do so in order to live—it would 
seem that they ought to have as many 
and as different aims in their teaching 
as they have pupils. If Jones is giving 


his son violin lessons in order to enable 
him to play simple tunes dear to him, 
what objection is there to realizing his 
expectations? Son will not be given les- 
sons long enough, anyway, to accom- 
plish any more... Often a child’s lessons 
are.stopped because the high, and most 
often impracticable, aims of the teacher 
are beyond the simple musical tastes of 
the parents. What are you going to do 
about it? Are you going to fail to ac- 
complish little because you cannot ac- 
complish a great deal? The teacher will 
always be able to find a talented pupil 
whose parents are either musically in- 
telligent or are willing to have the 
teacher take her own course. Here is 
the teacher’s opportunity to show her 
ability. But where mediocrity is con- 
cerned it is always a choice between ac- 
complishing some good or none at all. 
To aim too high means failure for both 
teacher and pupil. 


Many Opportunities 


However numerous, and whatever the 
troubles of the small-town music teacher 
may be, her opportunities to be of real 
service to her community musically, and 
consequently to the musical progress of 
the nation, are unexcelled anywhere. All 
the sources of musical experience with 
which the inhabitants of small localities 
come in contact are under her control, or 
can be made to be so. When a person in 
the large city wants to hear music he 
betakes himself to the concert hall or to 
the opera house. The music he hears in 
the home, church, theater, etc., is a sec- 
ondary and _ taken-for-granted matter 
with him. But not so with the person in 
the small town. The music he hears in the 
home, church, picture-show and theater 
is the only music with which he comes in 
contact. Now, all these institutions are, 
musically, controlled by the music 
teacher, and hence her opportunity for 
immense service in spreading a love for 
and an appreciation of the best and 
noblest in the art. Furthermore, teach- 
ers in small towns ought to feel it a part 
of their duty to devote a fraction of their 
time to music education in the schools 
of their community. School authorities 
are glad to receive and are thankful for 
such assistance, but the music teacher 
must take the initiative in the matter, 
since school officials in such localities 
either know nothing about the subject or 
are too busy wth other matters to take 
the initial step. County superintendents 
of schools have repeatedly told me, when 
questioned as to the music situation in 
their schools, that they are eager to have 
the subject taught, but they have no 
money to employ a special teacher, their 
regular teachers know nothing about the 
subject, and thus they are helpless in the 
matter. What an opportunity here for 
the real, active, live, interested private 
teacher! It has been my practice for a 
number of years to invite once a week 
some musician in the ‘town to give our 
students a fifteen to twenty-minute pro- 
gram in his or her special branch of 
music. This has proved to be a source 
of pleasure and education to the students 
of the school and in some cases of finan- 
cial*gain to the teacher. I am happy to 
say that musicians in the various towns 
in which I have tried this experiment 
have always responded heartily to my re- 
quest for their services. 





INDEPENDENCE, KAN.—The first fac- 
ulty recital of the Hubach School of 
Music was given, Oct. 18, by Alfred G. 
Hubach, organist, and S. Wentworth 
Horton, baritone. 
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ARTISTS UNITE TO AID SOLDIER FUND 


Mme. Easton, Pilzer, Maclennan 
and Breil Orchestra Join 
in New York Program 


A “Star Benefit” was given at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, by the New York 
State Association Opposed to Woman 


Suffrage, on the evening of Nov. 3, for 
“Christmas Cheer for Our Soldiers and 
Sailors.” The program brought forward 
Florence Easton, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Francis 
Maclennan, tenor; Maximilian Pilzer, the 
violinist, and an orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Joseph Carl Breil, and a 
“miniature Russian ballet.” 

Miss Eastgn opened the program with 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and was 
heard later in “The Departure,” a song 
by Mischa Elman which was given its 
first public performance, and a group of 
duets with Mr. Maclennan. Miss East- 
on’s voice is very beautiful in quality 
and firm and easy in production. To 
these attributes, she adds a gracious 
personality and an unusually clear dic- 


tion. The Elman number is exceedingly 
interesting except when the composer 
wanders into the misty mid-region of 
Debussy. It is melodious, and the air 
and accompaniment fit the text. Mr. 
Maclennan’s solo unmber was Tosti’s 
“My Dreams,” a good song of its kind. 

The group of duets included “Tendres 
Aveux” by Mana Zucca, the ‘“Lontano, 
lontano” from Boito’s “Mefistofele” and 
Goring-Thomas’ “Night Hymn at Sea.” 
Of these, the Boito number was the best, 
being really exquisitely sung. The Zucca 
duet is an effective contrapuntal compo- 
sition written in the old French style. 
With the “Night Hymn” the singers did 
all that was possible. 

Mr. Pilzer played two groups including 
Smetana’s “Du Pays Natal,” a “Hun- 
garian Dance by Brahms, two numbers 
by Kreisler and a Berceuse of his own 
composition. His playing was much ap- 
plauded and he scored with the Hungar- 
ian dance, giving as encore, Chopin’s 
D flat waltz, played in D natural. Mr. 
Breil’s orchestra played only one of the 
numbers. allotted to it, Massenet’s 
“Scénes Alsaciennes,” but acquitted itself 
with credit. a. 2s 





LETZ QUARTET AGAIN 
PROVES ARTISTIC WORTH 


New Ensemble Organization Appears in 
New York with Auxiliary Club— 
Erno Rapée Aids 


That thrice welcome ensemble, the 
Letz Quartet, made its second appear- 
ance in New York on the evening of Nov. 
2 at the Municipal Auditorium on Irving 
Place, under the auspices of the Peuple’s 
Symphony Auxiliary Club. Here, in the 
unconventional environment, the Quartet 
furnished an enchanting example of 
chamber music artistry. The offerings 
were the “light” Beethoven G Major, 
Op. 18, No. 2; the Dvorak F Major, 
“New World” Quartet and the Franck 
F Minor Piano Quintet. 

The members of the Letz Quartet have 
attained a degree of perfection in en- 
semble which is quite surprising when 
one considers the youth of the organiza- 
tion. There was no striving for effect; 
an atmosphere of wholesome purity and 


sincerity pervaded the performance of 
these gentlemen, Hans Letz, first violin; 
Sandor Harmati, second violin; Edward 
Kreiner, viola, and Gerald Maas ,’cellist. 
Franz X. Arens interpolated with a lec- 
ture on the Dvorak work—dquite an en- 
lightening but unnecessary digression, 
when one considers the advantage of 
program explanation. 

Erno Rapée was the assisting artist in 
the Franck quintet. The Wagnerian 
splendors of the Franck work were bril- 
liantly displayed with the assistance of 
Erno Rapée. A. H. 





Artist-Pupils Sing at Sergei Klibansky’s 
Reception 


Many persons prominent in the musical 
world attended the reception given at the 
studios of Sergei Klibansky, the New 
York vocal instructor, last Sunday after- 
noon. Among the artist-pupils of Mr. 
Klibansky who gave great pleasure with 
their singing were Lotta Madden, so- 
prano, and Felice de Gregorio, tenor. 
With excellent understanding and a fine 
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ANNA FITZIO 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Theater. 


sense of style Miss Madden sang num- 
bers by Cornelius, Schumann, Kark- 
Ehlert, Kramer, Crist, Debussy, Chaus- 
son and Thomé. Mr. de Gregorio was 
heard to advantage in songs by Lecchi, 
Alice M. Shaw, Tosti and Sibella. The 
accompanists were Alice M. Shaw and 
Louise Keppel. H. B. 





ROTHIER RECITAL DRAWS 
THRONG TO AEOLIAN HALL 





Friendly Gathering Greets French Basso 
of the Metropolitan—Offers 
American Songs 


Although Léon Rothier can certainly 
not be numbered among those exceptional 
operatic singers who shine conspicuously 
in concert, he likes to make occasional 
digressions into that field. He appeared 
last Saturday evening in a recital of 
songs at A£olian Hall and enjoyed the 
vociferous and not over-discriminating 
applause of a large and friendly gather- 
ing, that included many of his colleagues 
from the Metropolitan. 

The French basso gave the introduc- 
tory air from Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” Lully’s “Bois Epais,’” Lemaire’s 
“Chanson a Manger” and Saint-Saéns’s 
“Pas d’Armes du Roi Jean,” Caldara’s 
“Come Raggio di Sol,” Cesti’s “Intorno 
a l’idol mio” and other songs by Wolf- 
Ferrari, Santoliquido, Mana Zucca, Cad- 
man, Fauré, Dupare and Erlanger, clos- 
ing with the “Marseillaise,’” which he 
always sings stirringly. In addition to 
the listed numbers there were numerous 
encores. 

Mr. Rothier has shown himself a 
serviceable vocalist in opera. But his 
voice, robust and vibrant though it is, 
does not.endure to equivalent advantage 
the closer scrutiny which recital usage 
invites. Under these circumstances, it 
is found to be often nasal and imperfect 
in technical management. It is a monot- 
onous voice, moreover, and not a particu- 
larly pliant or flexible one. He did his 
best work last week in Lemaire’s jovial 
“Chanson a Manger” and Saint-Saéns 
sturdy ballad. 

Giuseppe Bamboscheck’s accompani- 
ments, in their musicianly finish, pro- 
vided one of the chief artistic satisfac- 
tions of the occasion. Bn. FF. FP. 


MISS FITZIU TRIUMPHS AS TOSCA 


under Giorgio Polacco’s baton at the Arbeu Theater, Mexico City. 


unanimous in their praise of her beauty, voice and histrionic ability. 


Miss Fitziu is one of Campanini’s leading Sopranos with the Chicago Opera this 


season and will be heard in New York during his season at the Lexington 


Called “Tosca Divina!!!’’ 


by Critic of // Democrata, 
Mexico City 


ROSITA RENARD EXTOLLED 
IN HER BOSTON DEBUT 


Chilean Pianist Plays Exacting Program 
in “Hub” City—Mme. Leveroni 
Warmly Welcomed at Benefit 


BosTon, MaAss., Oct. 27.— Rosita 
Renard, the young Chilean pianist, made 
her début in this city last Thursday 
afternoon in a recital in Jordan Hall. 
Her program included the Bach-Busoni 
Organ Prelude tod Fugue, the F Minor 
Sonata of Brahms, a Chopin group and 
the “Sonetto del Petrarca, No. 104,” and 
“Don Juan” Fantasie of Liszt. 

Miss Renard is much more than an 
interesting pianist; she has, besides 
abundant technical resources, highly 
imaginative powers of interpretation. 
One wished to hear more of the delicate 
and poetical qualities of her playing 
as witnessed in her very excellent read- 
ing of the Chopin Nocturne and Etudes. 
In this music particularly Miss Renard 
was the thoughtful poetess, revealing in 
rare beauties of tone and refined emotion 
the sensitive beauty that the composer 
defines. A fair-sized audience waxed 
warmly appreciative of the pianist’s 
gifts and abilities. 

Mme. Elvira Leveroni, contralto, was 
warmly greeted last evening upon her 
appearance at a concert given in the 
salon of the Copley Plaza Hotel. The 
concert was given in aid of the Province- 
town Fund. Mme. Leveroni was wel- 
comed with bursts of applause. She was 
one of the most popular members of the 
Boston Opera Company in the days of its 
residence here. The contralto sang an 
aria from “Mignon” and a group of Eng- 
lish songs by Mrs. Beach, Sidney Homer, 
Alice Needham and Leoni. The rich 
warmth of her lovely voice was as pleas- 
ing as ever, but Mme. Leveroni has very 
noticeably grown in the breadth and in- 
terpretative side of her art since last 
we heard her. She was obliged to add 
extras. 

A trio, consisting of Lucile Quimby, 
cellist; Lillian Ovens, violinist, and 
Ethel Silver, pianist, played several 
numbers, and little Elizabeth Travis 
played piano pieces. A group of ballet 
dances gave further variety to the pro- 
gram. 

Mme. Leveroni concluded the program, 
leading the audience stirringly in the 
National Anthem. Ww. &. L. 
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THE NOTICES FOLLOW: 


‘‘The principal figure of the opera was that of 
‘Tosca,’ a superlatively beautiful one of a 
warm and sweet voice, and great artistic talent. 
The ‘Vissi d’ arte’ was sung beautifully and 
enthusiastically applauded. From the opening 
of the second act, when she with wondrous 
dark eyes of a sprite, expressed the dramatic 
agony before the chamber of torture until the 
death of Scarpia she revealed herself to be a 
consummate actress; notable qualities in the 
flowery youth of Miss Fitziu which foretell a 
glorious career—the path of which she Is al- 
ready trodding.’’—El Diario. 


“Again we have seen and heard the beautiful 
soprano, Anna Fitziu, in the role of ‘Tosca,’ 
in which shone her exquisite voice and won- 
drous beauty. Again we fortify our first opin- 
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ions that she is an artist of first quality, and 
completely conquered the public both as a 
singer and actress.’’—Excelsior. 


“When one speaks of Anna Fitziu one should 
use Scarpia’s phrase—Tosca divina! What black 
diamonds for eyes—what roses for cheeks! What 
a voice—clear and sweet as rich honey,—not- 
able actress, especially in the second act!’’— 
I! Democrata. 


‘Miss Fitziu, indescribably beautiful, was a 
‘Tosca’ never to be forgotten. Wer limpid voice 
rang out in the ‘Vissi d’arte’ aria which was 
warmly applauded. In the third act, which 
until now has passed unnoticed, she was a reve- 
lation both as a singer and actress.’’—I! Mundo. 
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“AIDA” SUMPTUOQUSLY MOUNTED IN 
CHICAGO BY SHEEHAN COMPANY 


Large Audiences Hear Organization’s Fifth Offering—Principals Earn 
Commendation—Althouse and Florence Macbeth Greatly Admired 
in Recital Programs—Edward Collins, Antonio Sala and Bertha 
Beeman Among Other Recital-Givers—Musicians’ Club Honors 


John Carpenter 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 3, 1917. 


éé IDA,” the Boston English Opera 

Company’s offering for its fifth 
week, was the most sumptuously mounted 
production it has yet attempted. The 
Strand Theater was well filled for each 
performance, and the value offered for 
the money was large. The cast contained 
two new principals, and the number of 
people on the stage was increased to one 
hundred. Joseph F. Sheehan sang Rha- 
dames on the opening night. His voice 
continues to astonish by its rich beauty, 
and his work was in every way gratify- 
ing. Daniel Denton, an addition to the 
company, comes from the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. His voice was remarkably 
sweet and even throughout its range. He 
has not learned how to manage himself 
on the stage. 

Hazel Eden was Aida on the opening 
night. One could travel far without 
hearing better tones than this soprano’s 
upper register. Florentine St. Clair, 
who sang the role in three of the per- 
formances, gave life and meaning to it 


by her interpretation, and her fresh, 
clear voice made much of Verdi’s music. 
Agnes Scott Longan alternates with Miss 
Eden and Miss St. Clair in the rdle. 
Elaine De Sellem was an effective Am- 
neris, both in appearance and singing. 
Alice May Carley alternated with her in 
the part. 

Richard Bunn, as Amonasro, had not 
been heard before with this company in 
Chicago. His voice was genuinely good, 
being smooth and pleasing in quality, 
and used with judgment and musical 
taste. Arthur Deane alternated with 
him in the rdle. 

Lester Luther sang the roéle of the 
high priest Ram/fis in a sincere, straight- 


forward manner that carried conviction. 
Francis J. Tyler was the King. 


Hear Gifted Recitalist 


Paul Althouse gave a recital in the 
Ziegfeld Theater Wednesday morning. 
His singing was thoroughly enjoyable at 
all times. He revealed a glorious, well- 
schooled voice and his pianissimos were 
of exquisite beauty. Mr. Althouse gave 
a fascinating interpretation of Four- 
drain’s “Carnival.” The American songs 
on his program were musically much 
more worth-while than the Italian group. 
The most effective were two songs by 
H. T. Burleigh, the tender “Little 
Mother of Mine,” which Althouse had 
to repeat, and “The Young Warrior.” 
Edgar Nelson, at the piano, was an ar- 
tistic accompanist. 

Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, 
sang a recital Tuesday afternoon under 
the auspices of the University Orchestra] 
Association of the University of Chi- 
cago. She was in excellent voice and her 
tones were smooth and clear. The Bell 
Song from “Lakmé” displayed the ex- 
quisiteness of her coloratura work and 
the unfailing accuracy of pitch that 
marks her singing. -She showed herself 
not alone a coloratura singer, but also 
sang with admirable musical taste groups 
of German, French and American songs 
and ballads. She drew a crowded house, 
even the stage being packed with seats. 

Edward Collins, pianist, and Antonio 
Sala, ’cellist, assisted by Rowland Leach, 
violinist, opened the Artist Recital series 
in Bush Temple Monday night. Mr. Col- 
lins continues to grow, and he showed 
himself a concert artist of high stand- 
ing. Ravel’s “Jeux d’eau” was deliciously 
played, and Dohnanyi’s “Rhapsodie” in 
C Major was another gem in his inter- 
pretation. Mr. Collins also appeared on 
the program as a composer. Assisted by 
Mr. Sala and Mr. Leach, he presented 
an agreeable trio for piano, ’cello and 
violin. Antonio Sala played a sonata by 
Porpora, disclosing a satisfying tone. 

Bertha Beeman was presented in re- 
cital last night by Helen L. Levy, in the 
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With New York Mozart Society 
Nov. 3rd. 


With Fritz Kreisler at Biltmore, 
Friday Morning Musicale, Nov. 
23rd. 


New York Recital at Princess 
Theatre, Dec. 11th. 


Pacific Coast Tour in Feb’y with 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


Recitals in Boston, Washington, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Montreal, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Denver and Memphis. 
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Soprano Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel. 
She disclosed a real gift for interpreta- 
tion, her expression and feeling being 
unusually fine. She was best in simple 
cradle songs, of which there were three 
on her program. Her lower tones were 
warm and satisfying; her upper register 
gave one an uncomfortable feeling that 
she was not quite true to pitch. She was 
warmly applauded by a good-sized audi- 
ence. 

The Edison Symphony Orchestra, Mor- 
gan L. Eastman conducting, played its 
second concert of the season in Orchestra 
Hall Thursday evening. The orchestra 
played with a great deal of spirit and 
was abundantly encored. Elsa Harthan- 
Arendt, soprano, was soloist and gave a 
delightful rendition of Beethoven’s “Ah 
Perfido.” Her voice was warm and of 
beautiful texture, big and velvety, and 
she used it artistically. 

Elsa Harthan-Arendt, soprano, and 
Herbert Gould, baritone, were soloists on 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel series of Sun- 
day afternoon musicales last Sunday. 
Both artists were cordially received. 


Introduce Arensky Quartet 


The second chamber music program 
by the Shostac String Quartet, played in 
Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, Wednes- 


day evening, presented a quartet by 
Arensky, for violin, viola and two ’cellos, 
that had never been performed in 
America. A quartet by Gretchaninoff 
and songs with quartet by Chausson were 
also on the program. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist; 
Charles Lagourgue, clarinetist; Miss 
Struta, violinist; and Ruby Babbler gave 
the program for the Chicago Artists’ 
Association this afternoon in Steinway 
Recital Hall. 

John Alden Carpenter was guest of 
honor for the Musicians’ Club of Chi- 
cago at its concert in the Illinois Theater 
last week. Amy Emerson Neill, Caro! 
Robinson, Winifred Lamb, Permelia Gale 
and Mrs. Harry Lee Williams were the 
members of the club who took part in the 
program. 

Helen Abbott Beifield, soprano, sang a 
program Sunday afternoon for the Play- 
goers’ Club in the Hotel La Salle. Six 
compositions by Herbert E. Hyde were 
included in the program. She was en- 
thusiastically applauded. 

Hans Merx, superintendent of church 
music for the Roman Catholic archdio- 
cese of Chicago, is delivering a series of 
lectures for organists and choirmasters 
of the archdiocese. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





LEVITZKI SCORES IN 
UNUSUAL PROGRAM 


Brilliant Pianist Performs Works 
of Schubert and Bee- 
thoven Finely 


Mischa Levitzki, Pianist. Recital, Ao- 
lian Hall, Evening, Nov. 5. The Pro- 
gram: 


Thirty-two Variations, C Minor; An- 
dante, F' Major; Ecossaises, E Flat Ma- 
jor; Sonata, Op. 57, F Minor (Appassion- 
ata), Beethoven. Impromptu, B Flat 
Major; “Erlking” (transcribed by 
Liszt); Two Moments Musicale, Schu- 
bert. Soirées de Vienne, No. 4 (Valses- 
Caprices); | March-Gallop (“Reiter- 
marsch”), Schubert-Liszt. 





A dozen columns of categorical eulogy 
would hardly do approximate justice to 
the sweeping magnificence, the inexhaust- 
ible variety and musical enchantment 
of Mr. Levitzki’s playing last Monday 
evening. The young man is more than 
a highly promising artist. His place 
in the sun is already secure and ex- 
tremely commodious. Over one _ such 
rare spirit there is more joy in the con- 
gregations of those that worship at the 


fane of beauty than over fifty score who 
strive to take the kingdom of art by vio- 
lence. The youth approaches his task 
with a kind of consecrated devotion and 
discharges it with a sort of hieratic fer- 
vor. It is playing instinct at once with 
passionate life and noble reverence, al- 
ways tremendously vital and searchingly 
expressive, but never descending from 
the plane of nobility, and at all times the 
reflex of a superfine, aristocratic nature. 

Mr. Levitzki’s large audience was 
swept to the extremes of enthusiasm in 
several cases Monday night—a fact that 
made the pianist’s utter poise and splen- 
did reserve stand out the more conspicu- 
ously. He managed with composure and 
tact two embarrassing contretemps—the 
first when the sustaining pedal became 
disarranged and had to be repaired, ne- 
cessitating a fresh start of the Beethoven 
variations; the second when the spring 
of his piano chair broke with a snap. 
His taxing, but thoroughly delightful 
program left him fresh enough to play 
a number of encores. Upon the render- 
ing of each individual item on this pro- 
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gram we must regretfully refrain to 
comment. But two things must have 
momentary notice. His performance of 
the “Appassionata”’ sufficed to prove that 
the grand style has not perished from 
the earth. Few pianists apart from Jo- 
sef Hofmann have of recent years given 
of this sonata a reading as memorable 
for its massive power of tragic utterance 
and as infallible in the sense of 
noble line and heroic proportion. And 
the lyrical inwardness of the Schubert 
“Impromptu” and dramatic tensity of 
the “Erlking” exerted an_ irresistible 
sway. On the other hand, Mr. Levitzki 
would be stamped as a monumental tal- 
ent if he had disclosed nothing beyond 
the cameo-like perfection of his F Minor 
“Moment Musical.” a es 2. 


Winifred Byrd Gives Successful Recital 
in Poughkeepsie 


Winifred Byrd, the American pianist, 
gave a recital at the Collingwood Opera 
House in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Oct. 22. 
Miss Byrd made a very favorable impres- 
sion upon her hearers, who demanded 
several encores. She will make her New 
York début in Aeolian Hall on Monday 
afternoon, Dec. 17. 
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MISS GENTLE MAKES 
HER RECITAL DEBUT 


American Operatic Soprano Has 
Brilliant Entry Into the 
Concert Field 
Alice Gentle, Mezzo-Soprano. Recital, 
Carnegie Hall, Thursday Evening, Nov. 


1. Accompanist, Mildred Turner- 
Bianco. The Program: 





Verdi, “Pace, Pace Mio Dio”; Marion 
Bauer, “Send Me a Dream”; Elsie Dere- 
meaux, “White Nights’; A. Walter 
Kramer, “A Nocturne’; George W. 
Chadwick, “A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master’; Wintter Watts, “Clover”; 
Thomas Vincent Cator, “To Ramona” ; 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “The Secret”; John 
Alden Carpenter, “On the Day When 
Death Will Knock at Thy Door,” “The 
Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes,” 
“Light, My Light”; Rachmaninoff, “Poly - 
ubila”; Rebikoff, “Kitayanka”; Rach- 
maninoff, “Zdies chorosho,” “Krusolov” ; 
Duparc, “Le Manoir de Rosemonde’; 
Chausson, “Chanson d’amour’”; Debussy, 


“C’est Vextase langoureuse”’; Rhené- 
Baton, “Bretonnes”; César Cui, “Three 
Birds”; Moussorgsky, “The Beetle,” 
“Hopak.” 


Few singers who have devoted them- 
selves to the operatic stage have effected 
so successful a recital début as did Miss 
Gentle last week when she attracted a 





Alice Gentle, American Mezzo-Soprano, 
Who Made Her New York Recital 
Début Last Week 


large and brilliant audience to Carnegie 
Hall. This gifted American singer has 
won laurels in no less august a temple 
of opera than the Scala in Milan, where 
she appeared last winter. For her first 
New York hearing she prepared a di- 
versified program, giving generously to 
American composers. ° 

No one who knows her artistic qual- 
ifications was led to believe that her 
delivery of the Verdi air showed her at 
her best. Like many recitalists, she was 
a bit nervous and scarcely did herself 
justice in the celebrated aria. Yet there 
was in it a considerable dramatic in- 
tensity and an appreciation of its style. 
The group of American songs was, on 
the whole, well chosen, the Bauer, Dere- 
meaux and Cator songs finding especial 
favor. Mr. Chadwick’s Lanier setting 
was given a trenchant exposition and 
was generously applauded. The three 
Tagore songs of Carpenter are very sub- 
stantial and Miss Gentle developed their 
best qualities tellingly; her singing of 
the exulting “Light, My Light,” fraught 
with passion, was one of the memorable 
things of the evening. 


There were fine new things of Rebi- 
koff, whose “Kitayanka,” with its 
piquant piano part, won a repetition and 
Rachmaninoff, sung in the original Rus- 
sian. Here Miss Gentle showed her thor- 
ough command of song interpreting and 
she followed it with a keen appreciation 
of her splendidly arranged French 
group. Debussy’s “C’est l’extase” has 
not been sung more beautifully in New 
York in a long time! The spirit of 
Moussorgsky’s “The Beetle” was success- 
fully achieved and his “Hopak,” hack- 
neyed as it is, was thrilling as Miss Gen- 
tle sang it. 

Altogether Miss Gentle displayed a 
true artistic equipment—understanding 
of the various schools of song, fine dic- 
tion in Italian, French and English (her 
Russian was probably as good, though 
we are unable to judge that) and a voice 
of singularly intense quality, which she 
employs with freedom and makes capable 
of thrilling climaxes as well as fading 
pianissimt. It is most appealing in its 
middle and low registers and it is to be 
hoped that the singer will not push it 
to soprano purposes. For if she does, 
she will defeat its present beauty. She 
was encored at the close of the program 
and earlier in the evening deluged with 
bouquets. 

Mildred Turner-Bianco, new to New 
York, ey herself one of the most 
accomplished accompanists we have ever 
heard, deserving a place alongside of 
such men as Coenraad v. Bos, Frank 
La Forge, Richard Epstein, et al. 

A. W. K. 





CAROLYN CONE-BALDWIN 
WINS ESTEEM IN RECITAL 


Pianist Includes MacDowell’s “Eroica” 
in New York Program, Inter- 
preting It Admirably 


A rather meager audience heard with 
considerable pleasure the recital given at 
Atolian Hall last Monday afternoon by 
the comely young Milwaukee pianist, 
Carolyn Cone-Baldwin. Mrs. Baldwin, 
though not the bearer of potent or soul- 
shaking messages, is, nevertheless, a 
singularly charming and very musical 
artist, of capacities not at all sharply 
limited. She shuns mannerism and ap- 
plies herself to the tasteful and persua- 
sive unfoldment of musical conceptions. 
Imagination, technical grasp, poetic elo- 
quence of no small order and a tone of 
frequently ory | quality assist her in the 
attainment of her ends. 

She began last Monday with a broad 
and lucid exposition of Bach’s G Minor 
Fantasie and Fugue, distinguished by an 
incisiveness of rhythmic statement, a 
clarity and a well-contrived scheme of 
climax decidedly to the purpose. As the 
leading item of her program she had the 
good sense to play MacDowell’s wondrous 
“Eroica” Sonata. Mrs. Baldwin under- 
stands this music. Her interpretation 
revealed throughout careful balance and 
close sympathy with its romantic and 
dramatic moods. Especially satisfying in 
the melting poetry of the slow movement 
and the more lyric portions of the others, 
she was not daunted by the more epical 
pages or unsuccessful in their treat- 
ment. The audience richly enjoyed this 
feature of the recital. And it found 
much to applaud later in her finely ad- 
jose reading of Schumann’s “Papil- 
ons” and in the musical charm with 
which she managed some shorter num- 





“bers by Chopin, Rubinstein, Liszt, Mac- 


Dowell, her teacher Rudolph Ganz, and 
Balakireff. HH. ¥. PF. 





War Delays Leases of Metropolitan 
? Boxholders 


Unsettled conditions, due to the de- 
mands of war and mourning, have 
brought many changes in the personnel 
of the parterre row, known as the “Dia- 
mond Horseshoe,” at the Metronolitan 
Opera House. For many seasons a list 
of boxholders has been announced on the 
Sunday week preceding the formal open- 
ing, but this season the list will not be 
out until a few days of the opening of 
the opera, on Nov. 12. 








SCORES SUCCESS 


Mme. Claudia Muzio 
DETROIT NEWS 
Miss Dilling is one of 


the most pleasing artists 
ever presented here. 





Mildred DILLING, Harpist | 


In Detroit, Mich., Oct. 16th in Joint Recital with 


DETROIT TIMES 
Her playing was charm- 
ing and technically ex- 
pert, and no better harp- 
ist has been heard on a 

local concert platform. 


Miss Dilling’s studio was reopened on Nov. Ist, 1917. 
ADDRESS: 332 WEST 85th ST., NEW YORK—SCHUYLER 8265 


DETROIT JOURNAL 


Of the many charming 
things which Miss Dilling 
did upon the harp, in- 
cluding a Debussy arab- 
esque which was fasci- 
nating, there was one 
which this listener would 
travel far to hear again— 
a song of Volga Boatmen, 
arranged from the old 
Russian by Cady. 
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of recommendation. 


Executive Office 
437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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The World’s Highest Honors 


have been bestowed upon this greatest of all 
pianos—the great American Piano — Boston’s 
famous art product—the 


ONS 
ering yo 


-OlGhitk 
OZ 
The tone of the Chickering is its own best agent 


As one great musician said 
—Tt sings like a lovely voice.”’ 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Div. American Piano Co. 





Factories 
Boston, Mass. 




















HEARERS DO HOMAGE 
TO SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Great Audience Greets Contralto 
Affectionately—Florence 
Ffrench’s New York Début 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Contralto. 
Recital, Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 
3. Assisting Artists, Florence Ffrench, 
Soprano; Vladimir Dubinsky, ’Cellist. 
Accompanist, Edith Evans. The Pro- 
gram: 





Recitative and Aria, “Armida,” Han- 
del; “My Heart Ever Faithful,” Bach; 
“Ich liebe dich,” Beethoven; Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. Variations Symphoniques, 
Op. 23, Boellmann; Mr. Dubinsky. “Die 
Junge Nonne,”’ “Haidenréslein,” Schu- 
bert; “Wiegenlied,’ Brahms; “Traum 
durch die Dimmerung,” Strauss; “None 
but the Lonely Heart,” Tschaikowsky; 
“Agnus Dei” (Latin) (with ’cello obbli- 
gato by Mr. Dubinsky), Bizet; Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. “Vissi d’Arte, Vissi 
d’Amore,” Puccini; “She Is Far from the 
Land,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“The Minstrel Boy,” Old Irish; Miss 
Ffrench. “Erin” (an Irish Lament), 
Frank Sheridan and_ Christopher 
O’Hare; “At Parting,” Rogers; “Danny 
Boy,” Weatherly; When the Boys Come 
Home,” Oley Speaks; Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. 


War taxes make not the slightest con- 
ceivable difference to the multifarious 
adorers of Schumann-Heink, and when 
that beloved contralto made her annual 
and only New York appearance last Sat- 
urday afternoon the spectacle was offered 
of a massed invasion of the stage by 
those who could not be provided for in 
the auditorium. Army and navy were 
liberally represented in the audience, 
moreover, and after the singer’s first 
group a large delegation of sailors, car- 
rying their seating accommodations, 
marched on the platform and disposed 
themselves at one end of it, while the rest 
of the house applauded and the singer 
beamed maternally upon them from 


the stage door. She sensibly deferred 
the opening number about half an hour 
beyond the appointed time that the 
writhing, clawing and complaining mass 
of ticket-holders in the lobby might form 
itself into a line nearly half way down 
Fifty-seventh Street to pay its war tax 
at the box office after making that local- 
ity by painfully slow progress. However, 
all ruffled feelings were smoothed after 
a few minutes in the auditorium. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink was in good voice and 
her most warm-hearted mood. She 
looked resplendent in white satin and 
silver, and wore close to her heart a na- 
tional emblem. At the close of the con- 
cert she sang “America,” told the audi- 
ence that the proceeds of the afternoon 
were entirely for the soldiers, urged 
everybody to send gifts to the fighting 
men and said she had four boys of her 
own at the front. The audience, on its 
part, acclaimed her with boundless joy. 


It may be doubted if the artist has 
ever in her long career sung “Lascia 
ch’io pianga” with a greater inwardness 
or profounder emotion than this time, 
or Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faithful” 
with a jubilation that had a stronger ele- 
ment of devotion in it. And after Bee- 
thoven’s “Ich liebe dich,’ done with 
rarest art, she added Schubert’s ‘For- 
elle,” hearing the introductory bars of 
which the house burst into applause. 
Though to our mind her tempo in this 
song is a little hasty, what other singer 
knows how to impart to it so inimitable 
a mixture of sly mischief and humor? 
This, as well as the songs of Schubert, 
Brahms and Strauss, she ere in Ger- 
man, without any discernible sign of in- 
dignation on the part of her hearers. In- 
deed, none applauded her more noisily 
for these than the men in khaki and 
navy blue present. 


Although Mme. Schumann-Heink was 
beyond all words sufficient in herself 
unto the fullness of the afternoon, she 
had the assistance of Vladimir Dubin- 
sky, the ’cellist, who played with beauti- 
ful tone and artistic taste the Boellmann 
Variations, and Florence Ffrench, a 
“young American-Irish soprano, intro- 
duced by Mme. Schumann-Heink.” She 
was found to have a voice of individual 
charm, a personality of great fascina- 
tion and all the accessory qualifications 
of a successful career. Her “Tosca” air 
revealed an inherent sense of the dra- 
matic and the Irish songs she gave with 
fervor and charm. 

Edith Evans supported the three art- 
ists with well adjusted a os 
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BOSTON PRAISES 
the Art of 


ROSITA RENARD 


in her recital at Jordan Hall 


Oct. 25th 


OLIN DOWNES in the POST: 

Miss Rosita Renard, a young pianist of Chili, made her first appearance in Boston 
yesterday afternoon in Jordan Hall. She is uncommonly talented. Miss Renard 
showed her musical enthusiasm, her dramatic spirit and her true talent for her in- 
strument in a manner that was unmistakable and often impressive. This was truer 
of her playing of Chopin than her playing of Brahms. 

In interpreting the music of the former composer, she displayed beautiful pianism, 
an appreciation of half tints, a capacity for poetic feeling, which did not lapse into 
heavy sentimentality or offense against good taste-qualities which, even to-day, are 
too often lacking, when Chopin’s music is played. True, the rhythm of the first of 
the two mazurkas, Op. 30, No. 4, was nervous rather than exciting, but the playing 
of the mazurka Op. 59, No. 3, was admirable from every standpoint, truly sensitive, 
imaginative and in sympathy with the meaning of the composer. 

How beautifully she can play is shown as soon as she undertakes a composition 
which does not tax her to the limit of her physical and technical capacities. She is 
a pianist with a future. 


PHILIP HALE in the HERALD: 
Miss Renard does not require the lure of anecdotage. She is an interesting pianist. 
She gave a thoughtful and impressive interpretation of Brahms’s sonata. The 

Andante and Intermezzo were played with fine feeling, in a truly poetic spirit. 

Her performance of Chopin’s Mazurkas was captivating by reason of tonal beauty 

and rhythmic capriciousness. Her reading of the Nocturne was characterized by 

elegance, but there was superficial sentiment, not genuine emotion, in the purely 

— measures. Of the two Etudes, the first was the more effective as she played 

them. 


THE GLOBE: 

Now comes Chili into the musical congress of nations. Miss Rosita Renard, a 
pianist, representing that country, played for the first time in Boston yesterday 
afternoon at Jordan Hall in recital, Miss Renard’s gift is an indisputable one. 
There is a great dynamic force in the playing of this young woman. There is 
abundant feeling for big moods. 

Brahms’s F minor sonata showed promise. The cryptic seriousness of passages 
of the first movement took on dramatic character. The slow song, to Sternau’s 
lines of evening, and with the anticipated phrase from Wagner’s Sachs thirteen 
years later was not sentimentalized, and there was a feeling of brilliance for the 
finale. 

But it is to be regretted that Miss Renard did not play earlier in her program 
music for which she has the same improvisational feeling as for the Chopin 
mazurkas, particularly the close of the third in Op. 59. Here was elasticity, contrast, 
warmth and variety of touch. There was a more vital and spontaneous feeling 
for rhythm, and, as in the nocturne, there was atmosphere. She is evidently young; 
she certainly is serious and her talent pronounced. 


THE EVENING TRANSCRIPT: 

And yet the dreamy glamour of the Andante and the tenderness of the Intermezzo 
showed in her a very evident sense of poetry, a becoming feminine loveliness of 
interpretation, and a decided beauty of the softer touch. It is possible that Miss 
Renard fully loves and appreciates her Brahms. Her occasional failure of the com- 
municating sense makes that problematical with her audience. 

But where the introspective Brahms is unfavorable to that sense, Chopin, and Liszt 
still more, will bring it to light. The two mazurkas of Chopin were delicate, fasci- 
nating, and rhythmically buoyant under her deft fingers. The first of the Etudes, 
too, was captivating. Let it be said that Miss Renard’s technique is finest in its less 
showy moments, and that in light and swift passages her finger work is unusually well 
rounded and finished. This was probably seen to the best advantage in the first of 
the sketches by Liszt. It was extremely rapid, effervescent and taking, and Liszt 
himself, in playing it, may have been similarly delighted in the magic spell which 
his long fingers were working. In the second, Miss Renard was warmly and elo- 
quently rhapsodic, also fully as intended. Even in the “Don Juan Fantasie,” she 
seemed to share Liszt’s strange, romantic conception of Mozart, until immoderate, 
glittering display asserted itself again. One prefers to think and expect the best of 
a pianist. More than once, fine mettle, thoroughness of method, and a true emo- 
tional sensibility showed in her playing. If her technical absorption is a passing 
phase, as it seems to be, there are agreeable surprises to be looked for in her musical 
development. ee are -_ 


——ae | 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

Her intellectual command of the technique of shading, her logical and con- 
secutive understanding of musical form and structure, and her general clear-headed- 
ness of method indicate an artist brought up in the country of O’Higgins and 
Machenna. Her study of the opening movement of the Brahms sonata has an 
exact comprehension of thematic beginnings and endings and a precise feeling for 
subsidiary effects of phrasing that would be expected of a pianist who was taught 
to please the people for whom Lastarria wrote. Her study of the slow movement of 
the sonata has a vigor of melodic outline and a nobility of sentiment that would be 
expected of an interpreter who from childhood had looked on the Andes. 


THE ADVERTISER: 

Miss Renard opened her program with a festive rendition or Busoni’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s “Prelude and Fugue in D Major,” which she did with spirit and 
virility. The ponderous prelude she read broadly. 

From Bach to Brahms is a wide gap. Miss Renard took the leap first, like a 
good musician, and then attended to wants of the multitude. Brahms’ “Sonata in 
F-minor,” that youthful creation of that austere, though sometimes genial Ham- 
burger, is a bold flight for the young pianist, but therein is found Brahms, the 
composer for the pianoforte, in his inspired moments. Miss Renard read the sonata 
with authority, played it with fervor, and sang the andante intimately. 

The pianist’s reading of the second number of the group was the best playing in 
the recital. Color, poetry, a wrapt concentration marked this charming interpre- 
tation. As for the Fantaisie—the usual virtuosity expected in these essays, but with 
a certain added warmth and spirit this time. 

Miss Renard’s debut was a success, in fact it may be said without extravagance 
that she is a superb pianist. “She plays like a man,” someone remarked. Tempera- 
ment, abundant technic, an impassioned Spanish strain above all, make her playing 


individual. 
Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano 





ELMAN SOLOIST AS DAMROSCH CONDUCTS 





Goldmark, Beethoven and Liszt 
Numbers on New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s Program 


Second Concert New York Symphony 
Society, Walter Damrosch Conducting. 
ZEolian Hall, Sunday Matinee, Nov. 4. 
The Program: 


Goldmark Symphony, “A Rustic Wed- 
ding”; Beethoven Concerto in D for 
Violin and Orchestra; Liszt, “Mephisto 
Waltz.” Soloist, Mischa Elman. 


When Walter Damrosch introduced the 
program of the second New York Sym- 
phony Concert with Goldmark’s “Rustic 
Wedding,” the writer sat very, very ex- 
pectant. For it was a small matter of 
ten years or so that he had not heard Mr. 
Damrosch in the capacity of conductor. 
And then—be it frankly stated—we found 
him by no means always gratifying. All 
the greater, therefore, the pleasurable 
surprise he offered on this occasion with 


his inspired reading of Goldmark’s mel- 
odic suite. Barring the first variation of 
the first movement, which was rather 
weak and lacking in nervous tensity, in 
subtle precision, Damrosch’s reading was 
marked by a well-tempered dash, by un- 
usual warmth and by an exquisite inten- 
sity of expression. Almost masterly was 
his portrayal of certain significant mo- 
ments, such as the rhythmic accentuation 
in the fourth variation, the melodic folk- 
song of the second movement, the poly- 
phonic coloring in the last movement, all 
the more gratifying considering that this 
orchestra, outside of possibly the violins 
and the horn, is scarcely equal to others 
of which we know. Damrosch’s subse- 
quent seductive and expressive accom- 
paniment of the Beethoven concerto only 
corroborated the previous favorable im- 
pression. The soloist, Mischa Elman, 
played the concerto beautifully—perhaps 


too beautifully. Were his artistic depth 


but equal to the exquisite beauty of his 
small but ever golden tone and to his 
technical accomplishments, he might 


prove more satisfactory as a Beethoven 
interpreter. Even if we ignore the three 
arbitrary cadenzas—a foreign note in 
the concerto’s atmosphere—one still had 
to admit the lack of breadth in the 
artist’s treatment of the thematic de- 
velopment proceeding through the three 
movements. Rather too much violinistic 
bel canto to charm the emotional among 
his hearers! But it behooves us to re- 
cord that the soloist was enthusiastically 
applauded. 

Liszt’s so frequently heard “Mephisto 
Waltz” concluded the ein . oe 





HANS BARTH EFFECTS DEBUT 


American Pianist Wins Respect in Com- 
prehensive Program at Princess 


Hans Barth, a pianist new to this city, 
made his local début in a recital at the 
Princess Theater last Sunday afternoon. 
Mr. Barth is American born and, it ap- 
pears, American trained, though he has 


played with credit to himself in Ger- 
many. He performed on Sunday a fairly 
comprehensive program, the dominant 
features of which were the Schumann 
Fantasie and a Chopin group, Randeg- 
ger, Reger, Strauss, Sibelius, MacDowell 
and Hans Barth being the remaining con- 
tributors to his list. Mr. Barth displayed 
an earnest attitude toward his art and 
attainments sufficiently well rounded as 
such to compel respect. He seems tech- 
nically equipped and by nature musical 
and has temperament controlled by intel- 
ligence, to boot. A vigorous pianist, he 
neglected to temper his power to the 
small size of the Princess auditorium, 
with the result that a good deal of his 
playing appeared excessively robustious. 
But it was never unmusical and in a 
larger hall would probably not have 
sounded so unbridled. m. F. P. 














Mme. Mai Kalna 


Dramatic Soprano 


1917-1918 season includes some of the 
following appearances: 


Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales Nov. 23 
New York Recital at Aeolian Hall Dec. 18th 


Appearances in Detroit. Milwaukee, 
St Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, etc. 






On Oct. 18th, Mme. Kalna appeared 
in Sherbrooke, Quebec, and scored a 


great success, house was sold out. 










Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 









Sra St 


607 W. 137th St., N. Y. : 


Engaged 


for 


TUCKERMAN - 


Baritone 


ELIJAH—Brooklyn, Nov. 11, Afternoon 

SONG OF THANKSGIVING—N. Y., Nov. 11, Evening 
SEEDTIME & HARVEST—N. Y., Nov. 29 
CONCERT— Newark, Dec. 14. 

CONCERT Newark, Dec. 27 


Tel. 1600 Audubon 








SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 
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ASTOLFO 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


“AMERICA’S FAVORITE ORCHESTRA” 
RUSSIAN 15th ANNIVERSARY SEASON, 1917-18 


Direction: 
The Stieff Piano is the Official Piano of ‘the Russian 


NOW BOOKING 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Symphony Orchestra 
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PERSINGER ENSEMBLE 
ADMIRED IN ’FRISCO 


Chamber Artists Open Their 
Season Finely—Other 
Local Events 





j Bureau of Musical America, 
f 1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Oct. 30, 1917. 


HE Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco inaugurated its new sea- 
son last night at the St. Francis Hotel, 
presenting this program: String Quar- 
tet, C Major (Koechel 465), Mozart; 
Serenade for Flute, Violin and Viola, 
Op. 25, Beethoven; Quintet for Piano 
and Strings, Op. 44, Schumann. 
Louis Persinger is director and first 


violin of the excellent organization, and 
associated with him are Louis Ford, sec- 
ond violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; 
Horace Britt, ’cello; Gyula Ormay, piano, 
and Elias Hecht, flute. Mr. Hecht is the 
founder of the society. The three com- 
positions on last night’s program were 
admirably played, the standard of the 
music comparing very well with the best 
that has been produced here by visiting 
organizations. The flute playing by Mr. 
Hecht was a surprisingly delightful fea- 
ture last night, for Mr. Hecht, although 
a diligent student and long prominent in 
San Francisco, has never professionally 
associated himself with music except in 
this society. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Alfred Hertz, 
played Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s “Children’s Corner” 
and the Liszt “Mazeppa” at the Friday 
concert and the program was repeated 
on Sunday afternoon. Attendance at the 
concerts is large and the season promises 
to be highly prosperous. 

The La Scala Grand Opera Company 
has been doing good business at the Cort 
Theater. The two weeks’ season is to 
close next Saturday. Maggie Teyte has 
been especially popular, singing in “Bo- 
héme” and “Faust.” Ester Ferrabini’s 
interpretation of the title réle_ in 
“Thais” won much favor last night. Her 
other appearances this week are in 
“Trovatore” and “Carmen,” the latter 
to be sung to-morrow evening. Nina 
Morgana, the coloratura soprano, has 
made a good impression. 

Last Saturday the De Vally French 
Opera Company closed its season at the 
Savoy. The productions were artistic, 
deserving better patronage than they 
received. 

San Francisco seems to be now in 
opera mood and there is a plan of reviv- 
ing the little home company which occu- 
pied the Liberty Theater a few months 
ago. THOMAS NUNAN. 





Herschmann Working to Organize Sym- 
phony in Kingston, N. Y. 


KINGSTON, N. Y., Nov. 3.—A _ move- 
ment is on foot among the business men 
of the community to establish perma- 
nently the symphony orchestra here. 
The aid of Arthur Herschmann, the’ bari- 


tone, has been enlisted in the project 
and Mr. Herschmann visited Kingston 
last week to give practical advice to 
those behind the movement. It is largely 
on account of Mr. Herschmann’s interest 
that the matter is being given serious 
consideration. 


MERY ZENTAY IN RECI1 AL 








Violinist Reveals a Good Technique and 
Tone in Formal Début 


Mery Zentay, a young Hungarian vio- 
linist, said to have won approval at the 
Strand, undertook to invite more serious 
consideration with a full-fledged recital 
at the Cort Theater last Sunday evening. 
She attempted an ambitious program, 
containing the “Chaconne” of Bach, an 
uninteresting concerto by d’Ambrosio, 
Paganini’s ‘“Palpiti’” and some_ short 
pieces by Wagner, Harmati, Martini and 
Zsolt and earned boisterous and frfe- 
quently ill-timed applause for whatever 
she did. Miss Zentay is not without tal- 
ent. Her technical abilities are not to 
be scorned; she plays in tune and her 
tone is large and often very agreeable. 
But she seemed not overimpressed with 
the dignity of her musical task and did 
much of what she did with one eye or 
both on the audience. Her work suffered, 
moreover, from an aggravated case of 
temperament, as this precious quality is 
understood by the man in the street, and 
her bodily writhings and hectic, febrile 
style played havoc with whatever de- 

















Mery Zentay, Violinist 


manded poetry, dignity or repose. They 
were fatal particularly to the Bach 
“Chaconne,” which Miss Zentay assailed 
with more daring than tact. 

, H.-F. P. 





The concert of the Societé des Instru- 
ments Anciens, announced for Nov. 9, at 
Aeolian Hall, has been postponed to the 
afternoon of Nov. 24, owing to the delay 
in arriving in America of the organiza- 
tion. 
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THE FIRE PRINCE | 


AN OPERETTA FOR MIXED VOICES 


Music by Henry Hadley 
Libretto by David Stevens 
Price $1.25 Postpaid 


This is an operetta easily costumed and staged, with an 
attractive theme, romantic but not sentimental, lively without 
descending into silliness or horseplay. 

The music is not difficult, generally effective, not only for the 
chorus but for the solo voices as well, has a fine rhythmic swing, 
some fine dance tunes, and very clever groupings and stage pictures. 


“One of the most fascinating operettas 
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CHANCE BRINGS ARTIST FRIENDS 
TOGETHER ON DE HARRACK’S TOUR 
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Charles de Harrack, the Russian Pianist (in Center), Meets Two Artist Friends 
in Cleveland: Max Weil (on Right) and Vincent Bach (on Left) 


LEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 1.—While 
on a visit from the West Charles de 
Harrack, the brilliant Russian pianist 
who is touring the country in joint recital 
with Howard U. Maxwell, baritone, 
chanced upon two professional friends, 
Max Weil and Vincent Bach. The cam- 
era man “snapped” Mr. de Harrack in 


the act of greeting Mr. Weil, who was 
formerly conductor of the Calgary Sym- 
phony Orchestra and is now musical di- 
rector at the Circle Theater, Indian- 


apolis. Mr. Bach is a member of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Both mu- 
sicians previously resided in Baden, 


where Mr. de Harrack frequently ap- 
peared with the Baden Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Free Sunday Concerts Open in Jersey 
City 

JERSEY City, Nov. 2.—The Community 
Center Association of Jersey City, which 
is the continuation of the School Exten- 
sion Committee, opened its seventh sea- 
son on Sunday, Nov. 4, when the first 
program was given in the large audi- 
torium of School No. 25. Mrs. Edward 
A. Ransom, Jr., is chairman for this 
work, which provides good music free 
each week. For this first program How- 
ard J. Smith, violinist; Theodore Madue, 
pianist, and H. Erklemann, ’cellist, who 
play as the Metropolitan Trio, gave sev- 
eral numbers. Olga Delle, soloist in the 
First Presbyterian Church, and Charles 
foerning, baritone, with Anna Vickers, 


as accompanist, were the soloists. 
A. DBD. ¥. 





Music Optimists to Make Headquarters 
in Mehlin Recital Hall 


The American Music Optimists, of 
which Mana Zucea is president and 
founder, will hold all its meetings in the 
Mehlin Recital Hall on Forty-third 
Street, near Fifth Avenue. The organi- 
zation wishes compositions by American 
composers to be submitted to Rhea 
Silberta, Mehlin Hall, 4 East Forty-third 
Street. Auditions will be held in that 
hall and eminent authorities will judge 
which of the compositions will be per- 
formed. At present it is planned to give 
semi-monthly concerts of both vocal and 
instrumental compositions. Manuscript 
works will also be considered, it is 
stated. 





Mabel Garrison Has Active Month 


Mabel Garrison, the Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, is giving a long series of 
concerts before the opening of the opera 
season. In October she had thirteen ap- 

earances, and will have nearly as many 
in November. On the first of the month 
she is giving a recital in Baltimore; on 
the 4th she appeared in Boston with 
Martinelli, Sophie Braslau and Arthur 
Middleton, and on the 12th she is giving 
a joint recital with Reinald Werrenrath 
in Des Moines, Iowa. On Nov. 16 and 
17 Miss Garrison will appear with the 














Personal Address: 226 West 70th Street, New York. 


IE DA COSTA 5, 


Season 1917-18 Now Booking 
Tel. Columbus 9930. 


Under Devoe Management, Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit 


that we know.""—Musical America. Chicago Orchestra. Her New York re- 
> cital at AZolian Hall is scheduled for the 
—— 20th. The 23d and 24th finds the so- 

[isisi7 Prima Donna Grand Opera, Chemnitz 

















prano in Boston with the Boston Sym- 
phony. She will give a recital in Kan- 
sas City on the 27th, to be followed by 
an appearance on the 28th in Wichita, 
Kan., with Lambert Murphy, Reinald 
Werrenrath and Margaret Keyes. On 
the 30th she is giving a joint recital in 
=— City, lowa, with Reinald Werren- 
rath. 


Martha Atwood-Baker Heard with 
Knickerbocker Club in Boston 


Boston, Oct. 30.—Martha Atwood- 
Baker, soprano, and the Knickerbocker 
Club of Boston, consisting of Norman 
Arnold, tenor; Ralph Harlow, tenor; Ar- 
thur Gould, baritone, and Frederic Cut- 
ter, basso, gave a concert at the Boston 
City Club on Thursday evening, Nov. 1. 
The large auditorium was literally 
packed with an admiring audience. Mrs. 
Baker’s part of the program consisted 
of the “Ritorna Vincitor” aria from 
“Aida” and a group of English songs, 
and she joined the remaining artists in 
singing an arrangement of the Sextet 
from “Lucia.” Mrs. Baker’s beautiful 
voice and her pleasing stage presence 
made a highly favorable impression. 
Earl Widener was the accompanist. 

W. Hz. L. 


Gretchen Morris’s Engagements 


Gretchen Morris has been engaged as 
soloist for the first concert of the New 
York Liederkranz on Dec. 2. The so- 
ciety will do a cantata and will be as- 
sisted by about fifty members of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. In addition to 
the cantata Miss Morris will sing the 
“Ozean du Ungeheuer” aria from 
Weber’s “Oberon.” On Sunday evening 
Miss Morris will sing in “Elijah” at the 
St. James Episcopal Church in Brooklyn. 
On Sunday evening, Dec. 16, Miss Morris 
will sing for the Pleiades Club of New 
York City. 





Albert Riemenschneider Begins Busy 
Season 


Albert Riemenschneider, the organist, 
opened his concert season with a brilliant 
recital at Burlington, Iowa, the occasion 
being the dedication of the new Hinners 
three-manual pipe-organ. The audience 
for this concert was one of the largest 
for a musical entertainment at Burling- 
ton. On Oct. 19 and Oct. 21 Mr. Riemen- 
schneider gave his seventh and eighth 
recitals at Aurora, Ill. John Samuels, 
baritone, of Cleveland, assisted Mr. Rie- 
menschneider at these two concerts. The 
season at Baldwin Wallace College, 
where Mr. Riemenschneider is organist, 
opened with an organ recital on Oct. 14 
The second will be given on Nov. 11, 
with Stoughton’s Egyptian Suite. 
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STOUGHTON, Wis.—The Grieg Musical 
Club held its first meeting of the season 
recently, discussing American music. 

* * * : 


TOLEDO, O.—Herbert F. Sprague gave 
his forty-sixth organ recital at Trinity 
Church on Oct. 24, assisted by Reginald 
Morris, tenor. 

* * . 

DALTON, Mass.—George C. Maynard, 
director for thirty years of the choir at 
the Congregational Church, has resigned 
from that position. 

. ¢ * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. Frederick Rice, 
soprano, of this city, and George Kirsh- 
ner, baritone, of Seattle, gave a joint re- 
cital in Spokane, Oct. 12, for the Musical 
Art Society. 

* * * 

CANTON, OnI0.—Helen Jackson, a 
junior in the State University, has been 
chosen to play first violin in the univer- 
sity orchestra. Miss Jackson was also 
elected president of the organization. 

m * * 


GRAFTON, W. VA—A_ concert was 
given at the Woman’s Club on Oct. 29 by 
Marguerite Virginia Hall, soprano. Mrs. 
H. W. Chattuck was accompanist and 
also played a duet with Mrs. Moran. 

* * * 


WESTFIELD, Mass.— The Epworth 
League of the Methodist Church gave a 
concert on Oct 26 for the benefit of mili- 
tary relief. Those taking part were Con- 
stance Reese, vocalist, and Gladys Cooper 
of Boston, pianist. 

* * * 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—The first stu- 
dent recital of the year at the college 
was given Oct. 25. Those taking part 
were Bernardine Lufkin, Helen Reece, 
Elsa Vieh, Mary Foster, Mary Sunder- 
lin, Edith Whittier and Dorothy Babcock. 


* * * 


TOWANDA, PAa.—The Towanda Musical 
Society has entered its thirty-ninth year 
of activity. The plan of study as ar- 
ranged by the program committee, Ro- 
wena Herrmann, chairman, is “Ameri- 
can Musical Activities and American 
Composers.” 

* * 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The first mem- 
bers’ musicale of the Y. W. C. A. was 
given recently. The soloists were Mrs. 
Bessie S. Griffin, soprano; Mrs. Marion 
N. Davis, violinist, and Mabel Frances 
Van Norder, pianist. Ethel Baker was 
accompanist. 

* * * 

Troy, N. Y.—The quartet choir of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Belcher, soprano; Mrs. Charles 
Dix, contralto; William F. Sheehan, 
tenor; Fred C. Comstock, baritone, and 
Clara Stearns, organist, gave an enter- 
tainment recently in the church chapel. 

* * * 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Alderman- 
Smith Concert Company began its season 
with a concert at High Point, N. C., on 
Oct. 22. The members of the company 
are Mrs. Jesse Alderman, violinist; 
Bessie Alderman, pianist, and Dan W. 
Smith, baritone. 

* * + 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Clarksburg 
Orchestral Society gave its fifth free 
concert at the Robinson-Grand Theater 
on Oct. 28. The Rotary Quartet, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Shinn, Frantz, Romine 
and Knox, contributed numbers and a 
duet was sung by Messrs. Romine and 
Shinn. napa 


WINCHESTER, MAss.—For the opening 
musicale of the season of the Winchester 
Women’s Club a splendid program was 
pocuented on Oct. 29 by the Webster- 

rooks Trio of Boston, consisting of Max 
Donner, violinist; Carl Webster, ’cellist, 
and Cora Brooks, pianist, assisted by 
Charlotte Williams Hills, the Boston so- 
prano. 

+ * * 

BANGOR, ME.—Officers of the Eastern 
Maine Musica] Association were re- 
’ elected as follows at a recent meeting: 
President, F. O. Bell; vice-president, M. 
H. Andrews; clerk and treasurer, Sarah 
P. Emery; directors, F. O. Beal, M. H. 
Andrews, J. M. Bright, Adelbert W. 
Sprague, Harold Hinckley, Howard 
Corning and Henry O. Pierce. 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—The first recital of 
the season by active members of the 
Tuesday Musicale was given on Tuesday 
morning, Oct. 30, at the Regent Theater. 
Margarete Guetze Kellner, soprano, 
president of the club, and Jessie Rosen- 
thal, pianist, presented an _ interesting 
program. Both artists disclosed musi- 
cianly attributes. 

a * s 


. BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A performance of 
“Trovatore” was given by the Order of 
the Sons of Italy for the benefit of the 
Red Cross Society on Oct. 28. Those 
taking part were Bettina Freeman, Gio- 
vanna Leotti, Margaret Careno, Giuseppe 
Opezzo, A. H. Haessler, Giuseppe Sorgi, 
Manrico Ainetto. Mr. Leotti was musical 
director and E. Giaccone, stage director. 
* * * - 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A musical service 
commemorating the quadricentennial of 
the birth of Martin Luther was held at 
St. John’s M. E. Church on Sunday, Oct. 
28. Those taking part were Mrs. Lucy 
Mallory LaForge, soprano; Mrs. Jean M. 
Fitter, alto; John Steel, tenor, and Elli- 
ott S. Shaw, baritone. Mrs. Edith Ewell 
Levis is organist and choirmaster of the 


church. 
* * * 


RockForD, ILL.—Mrs. Hazel Hicks 
Heiliger, who has made a special study 
of the art of accompanying, has gone to 
New York to study with Frank La Forge. 
Mrs. Heiliger has been engaged for the 
coming season as organist at the Church 
of the Christian Union, this city. Cora 
Wester has been secured as organist at 
Court Street M. E. Church for the com- 
ing year. 

> € 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The National 
Quartet, with Ethel Garrett Johnston at 
the piano, gave a program at the Y. M. 
C. A. lately. Mrs. Charles W. Fairfax, 
contralto; Mrs. Edyth M. Brosius, harp- 
ist, and Arthur Deibert, baritone, with 
Byron Shimp, accompanist, were the con- 
tributing artists at a concert given re- 
cently for the benefit of the French war 
orphans. 

* . 2 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A recent pro- 
gram given by Walter Charmbury, pian- 
ist, included Impromptu (Schubert), Ga- 
votte (Gluck), March from “Ruins of 
Athens” (Beethoven), Prelude in G Minor 
(Rachmaninoff), Military March (Schu- 
bert-Tausig), and “Chant Polonaise,” 
Ballade in A Flat and several Etudes 
by Chopin, and a group of his own com- 
positions. Mr. Charmbury was greatly 


admired. 
* * * 


PHILADELPHIA.—The fourth students’ 
recital by advanced pupils of Ralph Kin- 
der, the well-known organist, assisted by 
Anna S. Widmayer, soprano, and George 
E. Emes, baritone, was given in Estey 
Hall on Nov. 1 before a large and in- 
terested audience. An engaging program 
was presented in highly artistic fashion. 
Among the participants were Eleanor L. 
Fields, Catharine Morgan, Verna M. Wil- 
son and N. Herbert Caley. 


- * * 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—A. Hudson Strick, 
director of music in the North State 
School, gave an organ recital in St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Church recently, pre- 
senting an interesting program. 7. 
Strick was formerly dirsctar of music 
in the Ward-Belmont Seminary at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and took up the work here 
at the beginning of the current scholastic 
year. He will give a series of Sunday 
afternoon recitals at St. Mary’s during 
the coming winter. 

- * * 


Troy, N. Y.—William L. Glover, direc- 
tor of the Emma Willard Conservatory 
of Music, gave a lecture last week at the 
First Presbyterian Church on “Hymns 
of the Church.” A concert was given 
recently at the Armenian Congregational 
Church of more than ordinary musical 
interest. The artists were Torcom Beze- 
zian, baritone; K. Aiquounie of Syracuse, 
violinist and composer; Lusinn Barakian 
of Boston, contralto. Mrs. Aimee Fillies 
Kalaidjian of New York was accom- 
panist. 


URBANA, ILL.—A public recital was 
given recently by the students of the Uni- 
versity of [Illinois School of Music. 
Those taking part were Helen Ernest, 
Dorothy Reeves, Hazel Armstrong, 
Velma Dumas, Pearl Walker, Helen 
Parks, Grace Terpinitz, Ruth Daniel, 
Ethel Nilson, Lewis Daly and L. D. 
Lloyd. 

+ * * 

NEBRASKA CITY, NEB.—The opening 
concert of the season was given at the 
High School Auditorium recently by 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, pianist, of 
Lincoln. Miss Kinscella’s recital was 
given under the local management of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club (Mrs. Minnie D. 
Stanford, president), a progressive club 
which has done much to raise the musi- 
cal standards of the city. 

* + * 


NEw YorK.—The Educational Cham- 
ber Music Society, founded by Leo Levy, 
gave its third concert of the season 
in the auditorium of the Educational 
Alliance, on Nov. 4. The program, de- 
voted exclusively to the works of Beetho- 
ven, was presented by Fred Fradkin, first 
violin; J. Gordon, second violin; Jacob 


Altschuler, viola; Modest Altschuler, 
’cello, and Leo Levy, piano. 
* * * 


New YorkK.—The first informal musi- 
cale given by the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society of New York was given Oct. 27. 
Those taking part in the program were 
the Sittig Trio, and Edith Geambrill, 
soprano, with Mrs. Cannes as accom- 
panist. Rehearsals of the orchestra 
under the conductorship of Madeline 
Eddy, and of the chorus, under Mrs. M. 
E. Cheney, are now in progress. 

* * * 


WHEELING, W. VA. — Frank W. 
Kincheloe, who will leave shortly for 
Charleston, W. Va., to become director of 
the choir at the First Methodist Church 
recently, gave his farewell service at 
the Thomson Methodist Church. Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia” was sung by the choir, 
the soloists being Mrs. Alice McClure 
Foulk and Emily Aucermann. Organ 
solos were played by Grace Geraldine 
Neilly. 

* * * 

TORRINGTON, CONN.—The Torrington 
Musical Association recently elected the 
following officers: President, John G. 
Tuttle; vice-president, Raymond F. Hop- 
kins; secretary, Dewitt Bogardus; treas- 
urer, Frank M. Baldwin; auditors, A. H. 
Wilcox, Thomas W. Hall, F. C. Stickles; 
directors, Mrs. G. M. Reynolds, Mrs. C. 
B. Vincent, Mrs. H. A. Hall, Julia Car- 
roll, Florence Miles, Charles E. Bennett, 
Walter Holcomb, A. H. Wilcox, W. Fred 
Mills and A. F. Tuttle. 


* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the German Methodist Church 
societies at the German M. E. Church, a 
musical program was given by Lucretia 
Mackenzie of Troy, organist; Lorena 
Ossenfort of Amsterdam and Helen Bob- 
olin of Fort Hunter, pianists; T. 
Schwartz of Amsterdam and Lydia 
Grimm of Troy, vocalists; Mrs. Emma 
Lange dnd Jessie Perau of Amster- 


dam, instrumentalists, and William 
Reichert of Troy, violinist. 
+‘ + + 
TACOMA, WASH.—A feature of the 


program of the Washington Educational 
Association, convened Oct. 25, was the 
singing of a new patriotic marching 
song, given under direction of Lucy Lam- 
son, director of music of the Tacoma 
schools, by the girls of the seventh and 
eighth grades. The song, which is en- 
titled “Our Boys,” and dedicated to the 
soldiers at Camp Lewis, is the composi- 
tion of Mrs. Frank Allyn, president of 
the Fine Arts Studio Club. 
* eS 8 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—On Oct. 25 a musi- 
cale was given in the studio of Annie C. 
Parsons, pianist, in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Mrs. Harold Macauley, Mrs. William 
Morley and the Misses Mabel Stoneman, 
Sallie Bingham and Elizabeth Winters, 
pianists, assisted by Lillian Gilletts, vio- 
linist, appeared. Miss Parsons gave an 
outline of the history of American music, 
assisted by Miss Pratt, contralto, and 
Mildred Thompson, soprano. Mrs. John 
Remington closed the program with an 
address. 

* * 

BosTton.—Officers of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory junior class were 
elected at an organization meeting on 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 31, as fol- 
lows: President, John W. Dickinson 
(Ivoryton, Conn.); vice-president, Earl 
Morgan (Boston); corresponding secre- 
tary, Alice Roberts (Providence, R. I.) ; 
recording secretary, Josephine Strassner 
(Frankfort, Ky.); treasurer, George 
Jones (Wilmerding, Pa.). The class was 
addressed briefly by Director George W. 
Chadwick. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Acting Sergeant 
Henry L. Perry, Ambulance Corps, No. 
364, Camp Lewis, assisted the Tacoma 
Public Forum in observing the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation for a day of prayer 
on Sunday evening, Oct. 28, singing a 
new sacred solo, which he has received 
in manuscript from his personal friend, 
Antonio de Grassi. It is dedicated by 
the composer, “To my dear friend, James 
Tretheway, fallen, somewhere in France, 
April, 1917.” It is called “A Soldier’s 
Prayer.” The poem is by Nadja and 
the music by de Grassi. 


* * * 


SCRANTON, PA.—Children of the sixth 
grade of the Dunmore schools met in the 
high school auditorium for a songfest. 
The music was in charge of Mrs. Martha 
Mathews Owens and consisted largely of 
American songs such as “Swanee 
River” and “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
The Scranton Ladies’ Musical Club, one 
of the city’s oldest musical societies, 
has planned to present “Udine,” Harriet 


.Ware’s latest cantata for women’s voices, 


some time during the winter, when the 
club will sing at various war relief and 
Red Cross benefits. 


* * * 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The Cambrian 
Male Chorus gave its opening concert 
Friday night at the Albany Street Meth- 
odist Church. The feature was the club 
number, the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
“Elijah.” The chorus also sang _ the 
new patriotic song, “When the Boys 
Come Marching Home,” with the solo 
by Cyril Cadieux. Frances Madelle 
Crouse, soprano, sang a delightful group 
of Indian songs in costume; Elmer 
Weise, basso, and Georgette Madelene 
Manny, violinist, appeared. Irving Bul- 
lock was the accompanist. 


* * 8 


ALBANY, N. Y.—“Women Composers” 
was the subject of the last meeting of 
the Monday Musical Club at the His- 
torical Society auditorium, with Mrs. E. 
F. Horton as essayist. Mrs. James H. 
Hendrie was in charge of the instru- 
mental program, assisted by Lois Knox 
and Florence Page, pianists, and Julia 
Verch, violinist. Mrs. Daniel S. Benton 
was in charge of the vocal program and 
was assisted by Mrs. E. H. Belcher, Mrs. 
Raymond N. Fort and Mrs. Walter L. 
Hutchins, sopranos; Mrs. Walter A. 
Flansburg and Mrs. G. Ernest Fisher, 
contraltos. 

. e 2 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—C. W. O’Connor 
recently presented at Keith’s local thea- 
ter a Washington pianist, S. M. Fabian, 
president of the Washington College of 
Music. Mr. Fabian was heartily re- 
ceived. At the request of a group of 
French officers in attendance at one per- 
formance, he played the “Marseillaise”’ 
while the officers sang from the audience. 
Under the direction of Pearl Waugh, 
pianist, the Music History Club has re- 
sumed its meetings. Those presenting 
the last program were Dona Pollock, 
Frances Lloyd, Lauretta Marks, Her- 
minia Ellis, Percilla Ilskey, Louise Ryan, 
Helen Farrington and Helen Affleck Will- 


iams. 
a oo * 


SAN FRANCISCO.—At a recital given on 
Oct. 19 by the pupils of Joseph George 
Jacobson two little girls attracted special 
attention by their unusual musical devel- 
opment. Marion Cavanaugh, aged six, 
played the “Gypsy Rondo” by Haydn 
and an elaborate arrangement by Rossi 
of “Spinn, Spinn.” Edith Taylor, only 
five years of age, evoked much applause 
by her performance of Kullak’s Polonaise 
and a aye hee by Lange. One of the 
features of the evening was the singing, 
by Mrs. Francis LeRoy Drake, of three 
compositions by Mr. Jacobson. Mr. 
Jacobson displayed his pianism in the 
“Rhapsodie d’Auvergne” by Saint-Saéns, 
with Mrs. Marion Ford at the second 
piano. 

* ~ * 


SEATTLE.— Harry Krinke presented 
several of his talented pupils in a piano 
recital in Fischer Recital Hall Oct. 28. 
Those appessing were Carmen Frye, 
Clide Lehman, Vesta Muth and Carl 
Pitzer. Maxine Frey and Master Notley, 
pupils of Mrs. Grace E. Claypool, sang 
at Child Study Department of the Cen- 
tury Club Oct. 26. Loretta Grosse and 
Evelyne Grosse, also pupils of Mrs. Clay- 
pool, sang for the Knights Templar on 
Oct. 24. Another young pee to appear 
in public during the week was Florence 
Drager, fourteen years old, who played 
violin solos. At a Red Cross benefit at 
the home of Mrs. George F. Rhodes, Oct. 
28, a musical program was given by 
Mme. Hollingshead-Hubbel, contralto; 
Miss Cawsey, soprano; David Ward, 
baritone, and Odessa D. Sterling, pianist. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Abbott, Margaret—aAlliance, O., Nov. 21. 

Addison, Mabel—Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 12; 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 15. 

Alda, Mme. Frances—New York (Carnegie 
Hall). Nov. 13. 

Alexander, Arthur— New York (olian 
Hall), Nov. 15. 

Augenti, Antonio — New York (£olian 
Hall), Nov. 12. 

Auld, Gertrude—Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 12. 

Austin, Florence—Michigan City, Nov. 9; 
South Bend, Ind., Nov. 12; Joliet, lll, Nov. 
14; Peoria, Nov. 16; Waterloo, Ia., Nov. 19; 
Bt. Dodge, Nov. 21; Des Moines, Nov. 23. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Lynn, Mass., Nov. 
13; New York (Philharmonic Soc.), Nov. 25. 

Bauer, Harold—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 10. “ 

Bauer and Thibaud—New York, Nov. 15. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Pelham Manor, N. Y., Nov. 
13; Brooklyn, Nov. 25. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Newark, N. J., Nov. 12; 
New York (4®olian Hall), Nov. 13. 

Berliner, Dorothy—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 12. 

Boguslawski, Moses—New York (A£olian 
Hall), Nov. 13, 24. 

Bonnet, Joseph—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Nov. 12, 19. 

Bowes, Arthur Greenleaf—New York, Nov. 
16. 

Brenner, Orina—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Nov. 21. 

Brown, Eddy—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 11; Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 16; Cincinnati, 
Nov. 24 

Cadman and Tsianina (American Indian 
Music- Talk)—Pittsburgh, Nov. 16; New York, 
Nov. 17. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Frederick, Md., Nov. 22; 
Philadelphia, Nov. 23.. 

Cone-Baldwin, Carolyn—Baltimore, Nov. 23. 

Copeland, George—Boston (Jordan Hall), 
Nov. 21. 

Courboin, Charles M.—Springfield, Mass., 
Nov. 22. 

Craft, Marcella—Detroit, Nov. 10; Peoria, 
lll., Nov. 17; Hastings, Neb., Nov. 23. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—New York (£olian 
Hall), Nov. 25. 

De Kyzer, Marie—Alliance, O., Nov. 21. 

De Lima, Edna—Chicago (recital), Nov. 11; 
Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 13. 

Donner, Max—West Roxbury, Mass., Nov. 
9; Middleboro, Mass., Nov. 14. 

Dubinsky, Viadimir—Baltimore, Nov. 13; 
Cleveland, Nov. 15; Rochester, Nov. 19; Buf- 
falo, Nov. 21; New Haven, Nov. 23; Boston, 
Nov. 25. 

Ellerman, Amy—Gladbrook, Ia., Nov. 10; 
Lal.e City, Nov. 12; Randolph, Neb., Nov. 13; 
Bloomfield, Neb., Nov. 14; Neligh, Neb., Nov. 
15; O’Neill, Neb., Nov. 16; Battle Creek, la., 
Nov. 17; Dexter, Nov. 19; Muscatine, Noy. 


20; Washington, Ia., Nov. 21; Centerville, 
Nov. 22; Humeston, Nov. 23; Clearfield, Nov. 
24. 


Fabrizio, Carmine — Schenectady, N. Y., 
Nov. 10; Brockton, Mass., Nov. 16. 

Fischer, Mme. Emil—Birmingham, Nov. 10; 
Montgomery, Nov. 13; Cairo, Ill., Nov. 16; 
Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 20; Elmira, N. Y., 
Nov. 22 

Florigny, Renee—Toledo, Nov. 12; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Nov. 19. 

Fox, Felix—Boston, Nov. 15. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 18. * 

Garrison, Mabel—New York (£olian Hall), 
Nov. 20. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Greenfield, Mass., Nov. 
20. 

Gideon, Constance and Henry—Somerville, 
Mass., Nov. 12 

Gideon, Henry—Somerville, Mass., Nov. 12; 
Auburn, Nov. 14. 

Gotthelf, Claude—Philadelphia, Nov. 9; 
Bridgeport, Nov. 14; Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 
15; Oxford, O., Nov. 17; Akron, O., Nov. 20: 
New York, Nov. 22, 23. 

Grainger, Percy—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 17. 

Gruppe, Paulo—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 23. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 23, 3 

Hamlin, George—New York (®£olian Hall), 
Nov. 22. 

Harthan, Elsa—Evanston, IIll., Nov. 22. 

Havens, Raymond—Minneapolis, Nov. 11. 

Heifetz, Jascha—New York (olian Hall), 
Nov. 18. 

Heyward, Lillian—New York, Nov. 16: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 25. 

Holmquist, Gustaf—New York, Nov. 9. 

Homer, Louise—Alliance, O., Nov. 21. 

Holterhoff, lLeila—Stamford, Conn., Nov. 
19 Boston, Nov. 20; Mattapan, Mass., Nov. 


Howell, Dicie—Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 12: 
Brooklyn, Nov. 16; Alliance, O., Nov. 21. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues)—Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 9; Bridgeport, Nov. 14; Hacken- 
sack, Nov. 15; Oxford, Nov. 17; Akron, O., 
Nov. 20; New York, Nov. 22, 23. 

Jeanne, Edyth—New York (£olian Hall), 
Nov. 16. 
grereree, Geneva—Providence, R. I., Nov. 


Jordan, Mary—New York (¢olian Hall), 
Nov. 15. 
Kreidier, Louis—Evanston, IIl., Nov. 22. 
Land, Harold—New York, Nov. 15: Tren- 
ton, Nov. 21. 





Langenhan, Christine--New York (olian 
Hall), Nov. 9. 


Lerner, Tina—Evanston, Ill., Nov. 16: Chi- 
cago, Nov. 18; Mt. Vernon, Ia., Nov. 20; Co- 
lumbus, O., Nov. 22. 


Littlefield, Laura—Swampscott, Nov. 12; 
Taunton, Nov. 19; Chelsea, Nov. 23. 

Lund. Charlotte—Brooklyn, Nov. 10; New 
York, Nov. 16 and 23. 

Madriguera,. Paquita—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. i0 

McCormack, John—Detroit, Nov. 12. 

McCue, Beatrice—New York, Nov. 16. 

McMillan, Florence—Newark, N. J., Nov. 
13; St. Louis, Nov. 16, 17; Elmira, N. Y., 
Nov. 23. 

Mérsé, Yolanda—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 19. 

Miller, Christine—Washington, Pa., Nov. 9; 
Petersburg, Va., Nov. 11; Greensboro, N. C., 
Nov. 13; Greenville, S. C., Nov. 14; Atlanta, 
Ga., Nov. 15; Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 16: 
Lawrence, Kan., Nov. 19; Manhattan, Kan., 
Nov. 20: Lindsborg. Kan,, Nov. 21; Blackwell, 
Kan., Nov. 22; Wichita, Kan., Nov. 23; Camp 
Funston, Kan., Nov. 24. 

Miller, Reed—Blythville. Ark., Nov. 9: Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., Nov. 10: Canton, O., Nov. 12, 
13; Lorain, O., Nov. 14. 

Morris, Etta Hamilton—Brooklyn, Nov. 20. 

Morrisey, Marie—Meadville, Pa., Nov. 9; 
Corry, Pa.. Nov. 12; Youngsville, Pa., Nov. 
13; Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 14; Sandusky, O., 
Nov. 15; Fremont, O., Nov. 16: Barberton, 
Nov. 19: Elmore, Nov. 20; Elyria, Nov. 21: 
New Philadelphia, O., Nov. 22: Strasburg. 
O.. Nov. 23. 

Nevin, Olive—Millbrook, Nov. 16. 


Onelli, Enrichetta—Harrisburg, Nov. 9: 
New York, Nov. 12: Wilmington, Nov. 14: 
Trenton. Nov. 16: Reading. Nov. 19; Allen- 
town, Nov. 21: Wilkes-Barre, Nov. 23. 


Peegé, Charlotte—Middleboro, Mass., Nov. 
14. 


Powell, John—New York, Nov. 17. 

Purdy, Constance—Stamford, Conn., Nov. 
12 (Schubert Club). 

Pyle, Wynne—New York (£olian Hall), 
Nov. 19; York, Pa., Nov. 24. 

Reimers, Paul—New York (2olian Hall), 
Nov. 23. 

Shepherd, Betsy Lane—Homestead, Nov. 9: 
Oil City, Nov. 12; Franklin, Nov. 13: Irwin, 
Nov. 14; Butler, Nov. 15; Wilkinsburg, Nov. 
16; Pittsburgh, Nov. 18. 

P Siedhoff, Elizabeth—Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 

0. 


Smith, Ethelynde — Godfrey, Tll. (Monti- 
cello Seminary), Nov. 9; Aurora, Ill, Nov. 12: 
Chicago, Nov. 14. 

Sovereign, Alice—New York (¢olian Hall), 
Nov. 14. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Duluth, Nov. 9: 
Detroit, Nov. 13; Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 15: 
Dallas, Tex., Nov. 23. 

Torpadie, Gretta—New York (®olian Hall). 
Nov. 22. 

Trnka, Alois—Stamford, Conn., Nov. 19. 

Troxell, William—Bloomfield, N. J.. Nov 
12; Alliance, O., Nov. 21. 


Tucker, William — New York, Nov. 10; 
Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 12. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Blythville, Ark., 
Nov. 9; Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 10; Canton, 
O., Nov. 12, 13; Lorain, O., Nov. 14. 

Warfel, Mary—Newark, N. J., Nov. 21. 


Werrenrath, Reinald—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 23. 


Wheeler, William—St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20. 


Williams, Grace Bonner—Middlebury, Vt., 
Nov. 14: Beverly. Mass.. Nov. 21. 


Wood, Elizabeth—Tuscaloosa, Ala., Nov. 
12. 


Yost, Gaylord—Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 20, 
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Ensembles 


Biltmore Musicale—Hotel Biltmore, New 
York (Farrar, Fornia, Buhlig, Sandby), Nov. 9. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 10. 


Boston Symphony Players’ Club—Attleboro, 
Mass., Nov. 20. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Nov. 9, 10: Milwaukee, Nov. 19; Madison, 
Wis., Nov. 20. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O., Nov. 17. 


Fischer String Quartet, Elsa—Colgate Uni- 
versity, Nov. 9. 


Margulies Trio—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 20 

Metropolitan Opera—Opening, Nov. 12. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 9, 11, 16, 18, 25. 

New York Chamber Music Society—New- 
ark, Nov. 12; New York City (Avolian Hall), 
Nov. 13. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 11, 15, 16, 22, 23, 
25. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 17; Norfolk, Va., Nov. 
19; Durham, .N. C., Nov. 20; Greensboro, N. 
C., Nov. 21; Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 22; Wash- 
ington, D. C. (matinee), Nov. 23; Baltimore, 
Md. (Evg.), Nov. 23; Pittsburgh, Nov. 24. 

San Carlo Opera Company—Detroit, Nov. 
10; Toledo, Nov. 12, 13; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Nov. 14; Bloofnington, Ill., Nov. 15; Peoria, 
lii;, Nov. 16, 17; Clarinda, fia., Nov. 19; 
Beatrice, Neb., Nov. 26, 21; Hastings, Neb., 
Nov. 22, 23; McCook, Neb., Nov. 24. 

Societe Des Instruments Anciens — New 
York (4®olian Hall), Nov. 24. 

Symphony Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 10; (Asolian 
Hall), Nov. 11; (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 15; 
(A®£olian Hall), Nov. 18. 

Tollefsen Trio—Brooklyn (Kismet Temple), 
Nov. 10; Lansing, Mich., Nov. 19; Bluffton, 
O., Nov. 20; Macon, Ga., Nov. 22; Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Nov. 24; Rock Hill, N. C., Nov. 
25. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 17. 

Zoellner Quartet—Paris, Ill., Nov. 9; St. 
Louis, Mo., Nov. 10. 








NEWS OF NEW YORK 
MUSIC STUDIOS 











Among the pupils now studying with 
Sergei Klibansky, the vocal instructor, 
are two recommended by Mme. Gadski— 
Evelyn Siedle, a seventeen-year-old con- 
tralto, and Florence East, a mezzo- 
soprano from San Francisco. Lotta 
Madden and Mrs. T. W. Harvery, both 
Klibansky products, will give a concert 
in East..Orange, N. J., on Nov. 21. 
Valeska Wagner will give a recital at 
the Educational Alliance, New York, on 
Nov. 14. 

A song recital by the artist pupils of 
Mr. Klibansky was given in Wana- 
maker’s Auditorium, New York, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Oct. 27. Those who 
participated were Charlotte Hamilton, 
contralto; Lotta Madden, soprano; For- 
rest Rundell, basso; Martha Hoyt, so- 
prano, and Stassio Bereini, tenor. After 
several organ numbers, played by Alex- 
ander Russell, Miss Hamilton sang an 
aria from “The Messiah” excellently and 
also sang numbers by Hawley and d’Har- 
delot. Lotta Madden, a gifted dramatic 
soprano, sang numbers by Kramer, Gil- 
mour, Crist, Huhn, Debussy, Chausson 
and Thomé. Forrest Rundell, a new 
Klibansky pupil, sang Flégier’s “The 
Horn.” Miss Hoyt was heard in songs 
by Burleigh, Quilter and Beach, and Mr. 
Berini sang an aria from “Aida,” having 
to respond with an encore. Cornelius 
Estill was an able accompanist. 

* + * 


A recital of more than ordinary inter- 
est was given by pupils of Jessie Fenner 
Hill, the New York voice teacher, at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on the after- 
noon of Oct. 20, when Julia Herman, 
soprano; Julia M. Silvers, contralto; 
Frances Sebel Gottlieb, soprano, and 
Gertrude H. Howrigan, soprano, assisted 
by Alexander Russell at the organ and 
Maurice Lafarge at the piano, were pre- 
sented. The program opened with Mr. 
Russell playing in his usual brilliant 
manner the Volga Boat Song and March 
in E Flat by Salome. Miss Herman was 
then heard in Massenet’s “Je suis encore 
tout etourdie,” to which she gave a most 
finished reading, adding a voice of beauty 
and power, at all times under fine con- 
trol. Her other offerings were, “A 
Dream,” by Warford and Scott’s “The 


Wind’s in the South,” which reached the 
same high standard. 

Miss Silvers’s offerings were Gounod’s 
“O ma lyre immortelle,” “The Voice,” by 
Warford, and “Pickaninny Sleep Song,” 
by Strickland. Miss Silvers’s voice is of 
real contralto quality and her singing of 
these numbers gave much pleasure to the 
large assemblage. 

Mrs. Gottlieb’s singing of Verdi’s “Ah! 
fors’ e lui” was a delight, as were two 
songs by Alexander Russell, “Sunset” 
and “The Sacred Fire,” she giving to the 
latter the deep dramatic feeling that it 
calls for, adding a voice of unusually 
fine quality. 

Mr. Lafarge gave Chopin’s Fan- 
tasie Impromptu and the Verdi-Liszt 
“Rigoletto Paraphrase” with a fine 
sense of proportion and the highest of 
musicianly feeling. The program ended 
with a duet, “The Gypsies,” by Brahms, 
sung by Mrs. Gottlieb and Miss Silvers 
in a most finished manner, the voices 
blending beautifully. The audience con- 
tained a number of prominent musicians 
who were greatly impressed by the ex- 
cellence of the pupils’ work. 
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On Oct. 30 in the Haywood Vocal 
Studios Frederick Haywood formall 
introduced his artist-pupil, Marion Fite 
of Brooklyn. The program was made 
- of three groups of songs and an aria. 
The first group opened with “Was It in 
June,” by Koemmenich, followed by three 
other English songs, including “Remem- 
brance,” by Will Macfarlane. Follow- 
ing this the aria, “Ritorna Vincitor” 
from “Aida” was well sung. The French 
he by Bizet, Augusta Holmes and 

haminade met with approval. After 
some songs of a lighter vein, Miss Fitch 
concluded with three stirring songs by 
Dvorak. William dncakinel was the 
accompanist for the evening. Miss Fitch 
received much encouragement from the 
many visiting artists and teachers that 
were on hand to hear her. 





Mr. Boguslawski to Play in New York 


Moses Boguslawski, the brilliant Rus- 
sian pianist, whose home is in Kansas 
City, will give recitals at AZolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 13 and the evening 
of Nov. 24. 





TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. Muriel Spell- 
man Montelius was soloist at a recital 
given by her teacher, Frederick W. 
Wallis, in his studio on Oct. 16. 














Leopold Bellak 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 2.—Leopold Bel- 
lak, president of the well-known piano 
firm of James Bellak & Sons, died of 
pneumonia Oct. 31 at his home, 1307 
North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
at the age of sixty-seven. 

Mr. Bellak was born in this city, the 
son of James Bellak, a composer, and for 
more than thirty-five years was actively 
connected with the Bellak company. In 
1912 he was elected president of the 
Philadelphia Piano Trade Association. 
The deceased was an accomplished musi- 
cian and head of one of the oldest piano 
houses of this city. 

Aside from his commercial pursuits 
Mr. Bellak was for a quarter of a cen- 
tury organist and choirmaster of St. 
John’s Protestant Episcopal Church. A 
widow and son survive him. The funeral 
was attended by many prominent in mu- 
sical circles. M. B. S. 


Frances Granger Smith 


Boston, Nov. 2.—The passing of Mrs. 
Frances Granger Smith of Roxbury 
caused sincere regret in music circles, 
where she has long been recognized as a 
piano teacher of merit. 

Leaving her home in Boonville, N. Y., 
Mrs. Smith located in Boston, where for 
a score of years she made diligent prog- 
ress and was noted for her capable and 
painstaking effort and as an excellent 
disciplinarian. She kept pace with her 
music interests under John Orth. Each 
spring her recitals presenting some three 
score pupils in the series attracted a 
notable music clientéle. The Rev. James 
Harry Holden of Roxbury offered 
prayers at Mrs. Smith’s late home, Hotel 
Rochdale, and accompanied the remains 
to her former home, where he officiated 
at the obsequies and interment at Boon- 
ville Cemetery, Oneida a 

; H. 


Albert Brendel 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 28.—Albert Brendel, 
prominent local musician and music 
teacher, was found dead in bed Sunday 
morning by his wife. Death was caused 
by gas asphyxiation; it is believed to 
have been due to an accident. 

Mr. Brendel was fifty-two years old. 
He played clarinet in the late Joseph 
Clauder’s band twenty-five years and 
was for many years a member of the 
Davidson Theater orchestra. He was an 


excellent musician and a skillful teacher. 


Archibald Arthur 


Archibald Arthur, organist and choir- 
master for many years in the Protestant 
Episcopal churches in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died Nov. 4 in Flatbush, in his sixty- 
seventh year. Mr. Arthur was born in 
Brooklyn, and had served successfully at 
St. John’s Church, the Church of the Re- 
deemer, St. Ann’s Church, and All Saints’ 
Church. 


Howard C. Eaton 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 3.—News has been 
received here of the death of Howard C. 
Eaton, who died very suddenly at his 
home in Dorchester, Mass., on Oct. 24. 
Mr. Eaton was conductor of the Bangor 
Band from 1905 to 1908. Before coming 
to this city he was instructor and leader 
of Given’s Band of Brunswick. After 
leaving Bangor he first moved to Port- 
land, where for many years Mr. Eaton 
was connected with a theater orchestra, 
later moving to Dorchester, where he has 
successfully managed and owned a num- 
ber of theaters. mam? | 





Erasmus Duppius 


READING, PA., Nov. 4.—Erasmus Dup- 
pius, Reading’s oldest and one of the 
most prominent musicians, is dead. For 
forty-six years Mr. Duppius was organ- 
ist of St. Paul’s Catholic Church. He 
was a native of Pfauhausen, Wuerttem- 
berg, Germany, and came to Reading in 
1871. He was also a well-known music 
teacher and a composer of songs and 
hymns, and for thirty years was a teach- 
er at St. Paul’s parochial school. 

H. W. F. 
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When the ‘“ JacKies” 


Sing at BrooKlyn’s Navy Yard 
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“Smile, Smile, Smile,” Goes This Way at the Brooklyn Navy Yard When It Is Sung Under George Mitchell’s Leadership 


IX hundred sailors of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard appeared in a new rdéle 
at the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 4, when they contributed two 


groups of song to the benefit program 
of the Naval Relief League. Under the 
leadership of George Mitchell, song 
leader of the Navy Commission on Train- 


ing Camp Activities, the sailors gave 
two song groups, that contained ‘Goodby 
Broadway,” “Joan of Arc,” “It’s a Long 
Way to Berlin,” “Over There,” “Send 


Me a Curl” and “Pack Up Your Troub 
les.” The “Jackies” were heartily re- 
ceived and their singing was one of the 
outstanding features of the evening’s 
program. 





MAY NOT TAKE OVER 
GERMAN COPYRIGHTS 


Music Publishers Not Inclined to 
Take Advantage of Govern- 
ment’s Latest Ruling 


Articles have appeared recently in the 
newspapers, and comments have been 
made in editorial columns, with regard 
to the attitude of the United States gov- 
ernment in the matter of German patents 
and copyrights. As far as necessary pro- 


prietary medicines are concerned, whose 
manufacture is prohibited in this country 
by the German patentee, there can be no 
question of right and wrong. 

With regard to copyrights, the situa- 
tion of the music publisher is an inter- 
esting one, involving as it does an ethical 

rinciple and one of business expediency. 

ditions of music can hardly under any 
circumstances be considered a necessity, 
so the ethical side of the question may 
therefore be dismissed. On the other 
hand, a different feature is put upon 
the case by the government plan of per- 
mitting the use of copyrights under 
license and on payment of a fee to be 
held by the Custodian of Enemy Prop- 
erty until the end of the war. e know 
from the captured U-boat that Germany 
has been utilizing American inventions 
patented in Berlin, but it remains to be 
seen whether there will be any reim- 
bursement after the war. 

The larger publishing houses 
unanimous in their condemnation of any 
such course. William Arms Fisher of 
the Oliver Ditson Co said that it would 
he treating the international copyright 
as “a scrap of paper” and they had no 
desire to emulate Germany in _ this 
respect. “Even if the practice became 
general,” he continued, “of reprinting 


are 


German editions under the license the 
government proposes to issue, the profits 
would be so divided that it would be a 
doubtful business proposition. It is in- 
teresting also to note that the inability 
to obtain foreign editions has compelled 
multitudes to turn their attention to 
American compositions which they might 
otherwise have passed by. Our observa- 
tion is that the war is to the advantage 
of native composers.” 

Harold Flammer said that he was 
featuring the American composer almost 
exclusively and had no intention of bring- 
ing out German works. George Maxwell 
of Ricordi & Co. said that they were 
not interested as they already imported 
their own editions even of non-copy- 
righted works. Oscar G. Sonneck of the 
G. Schirmer Co. said that the reprint- 
ing of German works now would un- 
doubtedly lead to reprisals at the end 
of the war which would be undesirable 
and that from any point of view G. 
Schirmer, Inc., was against taking ad- 
vantage of the new license. 





Brooklyn Minister Urges Congregation 
to Attend Sunday Concerts 


At the concert given at the Twenty- 
third Regiment Armory in Brooklyn on 
Oct. 27, by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, for the benefit of the wives 
and families of Brooklyn soldiers and 
sailors, reviewed last week, the Rev. S. 
Parks Cadman made an address in which 
he advised attendance at Sunday con- 
certs. 

“Music,” he said; “of all the arts, 
makes the strongest appeal to the senses, 
and through the senses to the spirit. I 
get a greater spiritual uplift from hear- 
ing the ‘New World ig! omy as we 
have just heard it played, than I do from 
some religious exercises. Don’t forget 
that this magnificent orchestra during 
the coming season, gives five concerts 
in Brooklyn on Lord’s Day afternoons. 
Go to them if you can and if you cannot 
use your tickets send them to me.” 


STOKOWSKI FORCES 
INVADE PITTSBURGH 


Mme. Fremstad Soloist with 
Philadelphia Orchestra— 
Await Mr. Freund 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 5.—The open- 
ing concert of the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association, Monday night, in the Shrin- 
ers’ Mosque, brought the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor; 
and Olive Fremstad was soloist at a mat- 
inée the following day in the Nixon The- 
ater, at which time 500 high school stu- 
dents attended. The feature of the or- 
chestra program was the playing of a 
symphony by Kalinnikoff which was en- 
tirely new to Pittsburghers. Other Rus- 
sian numbers were also featured. 

Of the vocal numbers Mme. Frem- 
stad’s offerings included Schubert’s “Erl- 





kénig,” Liszt’s “Die Drei Zigeuner,”’ 
Wagner’s “Ich sah das Kind” from “Par- 
sifal” and the closing scene from “Gétter- 
dimmerung.” Mme. Fremstad disclosed 
her usual artistry and the entire per- 
formance was of the highest order. 


One thousand invitations have been 
issued by the Pennsylvania Female Col- 
lege for the lecture which John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, will 
give Wednesday night, Nov. 14, at the 
college, which is one of Pittsburgh’s best 
known institutions. The college students 
will attend in a body. 


It was said here to-day by a man 
who keeps his ear close to the ground 
that the day for high-priced soloists in 
Pittsburgh is past for the present. No 
longer, at least during the duration of 
the war, will artists be privileged to 
earn fabulous sums. Some who have 
already appeared in Pittsburgh this sea- 
son “jumped” the rates around $1,000 in 
excess of what has been paid heretofore, 
with the result that the management 
made no profit, and from a financial 
standpoint it held that managers here 
must receive more than one per cent on 
their risk. E. C. S. 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 








